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SUMMARY. 



Plutarch's motives in writing the Lives of illustrious men. Noble 
extraction of Paulus -Emilius. His birth, first offices, and ex- 
ploits. His marriages ; war in Liguria, and taste for the sciences. 
War with Perseus, king of Macedon. Origin of the ]^oman wai* 
with that country. Paulus -Similius is elected consul a second 
time, and appointed to the management of tlie Macedonian war. 
He harangues the people, and sets off. Perseus* avarice; and 
^milius' judicious conduct. Different opinions about springs and 
fountains. JEmilius enters Macedon by mount Ol3rmpus. Height 
of that mountain. Scipio crosses it. Perseus' consternation ; and 
the prudent measures of iEmilius. Eclipse of the moon. Plan 
of the battle. Perseus retreats. Vigorous resistance of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; which, however, is at last broken. -Emili- 
us gains a complete victory : is alarmed for his son. Perseus flies, 
and carries off his treasures to Samothrace. ^milius in two days 
takes possession of the whole of Macedon. Despatch with which 
the intelligence is conveyed to Ron^. Other instances of the 
speedy circulation of news. Perseus is taken, and kindly treated 
by ^milius. His abject behaviour, ^mjlius* speech to his sol- 
diers upon the vicissitudes of human affairs. He travels in 
Greece, and introduces there many judicious regulations. His 
great satisfaction in that country. He passes into Epirus ; and 

a "niis jLife irf, by the modem editors of Amyot, and by M. Ri- 
card, judiciously made to precede that of Timolebn, as the preface 
clearly indicates it ought to be ; in opposition to most of the editors 
of Phitarch, who seem to have thought, without sufficient founda*^ 
tlon, that the Greek should always go before his Roman parallel'* 

Vol. in. b ' 
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G PAULUS iEMHlUS. 

returns to Italy. Servlus Galba encNavoors I0 dcpnv« liuii of the 
honour of a triumph. ServUius addresses the pet^le ia his faY9pr. 
A triumph is decreed to himi Us extraordinary magnificence. 
Perseus is led up in it, with his children. JEmilius' personal 
splendour. He loses his two sons; hut suppprts his misfortune 
with grreat magnanimity. Death of Perseus, and fate of his^fl* 
dren. Taxes abolished at Borne. Bifi^renceof JSmilius'oonduet 
from that of his son Scipio. He is elected censor : diea. H^* 
Hours paid him. He leaves behind him yery i)icon§iderahl$ p«>« 
perty. 



When I first applied myself to the writing of these Lives, 
it was for the sake of others; but 1 pursue and persevere- in 
that study for m^ own ; availing myself of history as of amir- 
.ror,(6) from which I learn to adjust and regulate my conduct* 
For it is like living and conversing with these illu&trious men» 
Svhen I invite, as it were, and receive them, one after another, 
under my roof j when I consider 

How great and wonderful they were,(c) 

and 'select from their actions the most memorable and glorious: 

What greater blisst what medicine, of oUr manners 
More power/hlly corrective ! 

Democritus has a ^Ition in his philosophy ,((0 utterly false 
indeed, and leading to endless superstitions, that there are phan- 
tasms or images continually floathig in the air, some propitious 
and some unlucky j and advises us to pray, that such may strike 

b So Terence, 

Demgue 
Inapicere tanquam in 9peculwn% in vita% onmium 
Jubeo, atque ex aUi% mmtre exemplwn tibi. 

Ade]^h*iii.^ 
And Livy, . . . ^ 

Hoc ULudeitprmcipue in CBgfuHone rerum Mohtbreoc frv^fsrum gm^ 
nia te exempli documenta in illustri ponta monumenta inHseric vuk tihi, 
tuaque reip. quodimUere capiat,* inde fitdom inceptu^ fmdum exitu, 
quodvite», Pr«f.* 

c<m9;$vctos T< HoM. II. zxiv. 629, >irhere the phrase Is a|i^lied td 

Priam's admiration of Achilles. These aUjuaiona at once provi ihe 
fulness of Plutarch's mind* and set oiThis compositienflu^ 

d Democritus held that visible objects produced their uttage la 
the unbient air, which image produced a second, and the aecood a 
third, still less than the ^)rmer» and so on till the Imt produced its 
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PAULUS .EMILIUS. 7 

i^bn mit Mmcf^ as ai« agreeable to and perfectire^of our na- 
ture, and ftot socb as have a tendcncj to vke and error. For 
my part, instead of this, I fill my mind with the sublime images 
of the best ^rid greatest men, by attention to history and bio- 
graphy ; an^tf r contract any Xlfmiah, any ill custom, or un- 
.^iieroua i^llSgi from- oilier company hi which I am unavolda- 
Wy engaged, icorrsett and expel them, by calmly and dispas- 
iiShstefyliirftfdg mythdughts to thesis excellent examples. For 
the same purpose, 1 now put into your(c) hands the life of Ti- 
moleon the Corinthian, and j^t Qi ^mi4ius PaulusT, men cele- 
iH'ated not only for their pursuits, but their virtues; insomuch 
that they have left room to doubt, whether their great achieve- 
ments were not more owing to their good fortune, than to their 
prudence. * 

Most writers agree, that the -^milian family was one of "die 
most ancient among the Roman nobility : and it is asserted that 
the founder of it, who also left it his surname, was Mamercus,(/) 
^e son of Pythagoras the phrlosopher,(g) who, for the pecu- 
liar charms and gracefulness of his elocution, was called ^mi- 
lius ;(/i) such, at least, is the opinion of those who say that Numa 
was educated under Pythagoras. 

TljQSe of this family that disttnguifihed themselves,(») found 
their attachment to virtue generally blessed with success. And 
notwithstanding the ill fortune of Lucius Paulus at Cannae, he 
displayed upon that occ^ion both his prudence and Bis valour : 
for when he could not dissuade his colleague from fighting, he 
joined him in the combat^ though much against his will, but did 

oounteipart in the eye. This he supposed to be the process of the 
act of vision, andcajiedegtw ttan' t*s<,oKuv tfumttii. Bathe went on to what is 
iAfinttc^y more absurd. He maintained that thought was foi'med, 
accordingly as those images struck upon the imagination ; tfiat of 
these there were some good and some evil ; that the good produced 
virtuous thoughts in usj and the evil the contrary. (L.) Plutarch, 
however, has made a fine use of thk whimsical theory. Lucretius 
has amplified the notiOR of images (Hmuiaera) m the beginning of 
hiflT fourth hook, ver. 34, &c. 

For an account of Democritus, see Diog. Laert. ix. 34. 
. e--Vi»* those ^ SessittS Seneoio. See note r, at th^ beginning of 
.tiMlkifiio^TheseQs.* 

/8«^«^ifei>f NumA^ Vol; i% 

ff He is called Pythagoras the philosopher, to distinguish him 
iran: Byjbfai^oras the^restler. 
:'M¥womtimGtedk^H!m^^ 

i From Eucios JBmilius, who was consul A. U. C. 270, and over- 
ttiiB#>tfae Votod, to LUGius PaUlus, who was fither to Paulus iEkii- 
liiisr^md fell atCamtse, A. U. C. 538. There were many of those 
iEmtlti^teiiowiiod f<tf tht^ vict^^s and triiMphs. 
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8^ PAUtiUS JfeMBLIUSr.^ 

not partake* with him in his flight : on the iconttknr; whto h€ 
who had plunged them into danger deserted ^ field, Pauluar 
* stood his ground, and fell bravely amidst the enemy, with bis 
sword in his hand. (/) 

This Paulas had a daughter named Emilia, nho was married 
to Scipio the Great, and a son called Pauhis, whose history i 
am now writing. 

At the time in which he made his appeftrance in ihe world, 
Rome abounded in men celebrated for dieir virtues and other 
excellent accomplishments ;{k) and even among these ^miHus 
made a distinguished figure, without having pursued Ihe same 
studies, or set out in the same track, with the young nobility of 
that age. For he did not exercise himself in pleading causes, 
neither could he stoop to salute, and solicit, and caress the peo« 
pie, which was the method that most men took who aimed at 
popularity. Not but that he had received talents from nature 
to acquit himself well in either of these respects, but he reck- 
oned the honour that flows from bravery, justice, and probity, 
preferable to both; and in these virtues he soon surpassed 
all the young men of his thne. 

The first of the high offices of state, for which he was a can- 
didate, was that of ^dile ; and he carried it against twelve 
competitors, who, we are told, were all afterward consuls.' And 
when he was appointed one of the priests called Augurs, whom 
the Romans employ in the inspection and care of divination by 
the flight of birds and by prodigies in the air, he studied so at- 
tentively the usages of his country, and acquainted himself so 
perfectly with the ancient ceremonies of religion, that what .be- 
fore was only considered as an honour, and courted on account 
of the authority annexed to it,(/) appeared in his bands to be 
one of the principal arts. Thus he confirmed the definition, 
which is given by some philosophers, ** that religion is the sci- 
ence of worshipping the gods."(m) He did every thing with 
skill and application ; he laid aside all other concerns While he 
attended to this, and made not the least omission or innovation ; 

J See the Life of Fabius Maximus, vol. 11. 

k In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albini, the Fabii Max- 
imi, the Marcelli, the Scipiones, the Fulvii, th^ Sulpitii, the Cethe- 
gi,thcMeteUi, &c. &€.!! 

H Under pretence that the auspices were favourable or otherwise* 
the Augurs had it in their power to promote or pat a stop to any 
public affair whatever. Cic. de Legg. ii. 12. * Of th^s college most 
of the patrician youth, who wished to take a part in state afikirs, 
were admitted members. 

m See Plato's Euthyphron. 
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PAULUS jEMILIUS. f 

h^ di$wied with ^3 colleagues alyMit the miotitest aVtide, and 
insisted that though the Deity nught be su{^|>08ed to be merci'* 
ful, and willing 4q overlodi some neglect, yet it was dangerous 
for the state to connive at and pass by such things : for no man 
ever began bis attempts against gpvemment with an enormous 
crime,(n) and relaxing in the smallest maUers» breaks down the 
fences of the greatest. 

Neither was he less exact in re(]^iring, and observing, the 
military discipline of his country. He did not study to be 
popular in command, nor endeavour like the generality to make . 
one coounission the fqundatioix for another, by humouring and 
indulging the soldiery :(o) but, as a priest instructs the initiated 
with care in the sacred ceremonies, so he explained to those 
that were under him the rules and customs of war ; and being 
inexorable, at the same time, to those that transgressed them, 
he re-established his country in its former glory. With him 
indeed the beating of an enemy was a matter of much less ac- 
count, than the briiigingof his countrymen to strict discipline ; 
the £f^t seeming to be the necessary consequence of the latter* 
Durin^^e war, in which the Romans weH2 engaged with 
Antiochus the GreatCpj in the east, and in which their most 
experienced officers were employed, another broke out in the 
west There was a general revolt in Spain \(g) and thither 
iBmilius was sent^ not with six lictors only like other prstors. 
but with twice the number, which seemed to raise his dignity 
to an equality with the ccmsular. He beat the barbarians in 
two pitched battles,(r) and killed thirty thousand of them ^ 

' which sucbess appears to have been owing to his generalship 
in choosing his ground, and attacking the enemy while they 
were crossing a river ; for, by these means, his army gain* 
ed an easy victory* He made himself master of two hun« 

n Thus nemo repentefuit inrpissimus, in Plutarch's opinipn, it ap- 
pears, was as true of political, as of moral turpitude. 

The Roman soldiers were at the same time citizens, who had 
votes for alt the great civil and military employments. 

p The war with Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, began about 
A. U. C. 562, twenty-four years after the battle of Cannae. The 
consul Glabrio was employed in it, and after him the two Scipios ; 
the elder of whom was content to serve as lieutenant under hb 
brother. ' (Liv. xxxvii. 1.) 

q Spain, after- having shaken ofiTthe Roman yoke during the Pu- 
nic wars, had Veen recovered by Scipio Nasica. 

r Livy (xxxvii, 57) speaks only of oije successful battle, in 
which Paulus JEmiliu^ forced the intrenchments of the Spaniards, 
killed eighteen thousand •f them, and made three hundred pri- 
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IX) PAULUS«MlUtJ6.i 

dyed and fifty cities, wfai^ vohiDtanly Ojfienied^thelr ff^B : 
and having established peace throa^Nrnf 4he proviaae, and ee* 
cured its allegiance, her relarned t6 Rome not a drachma 
richer tbs^ he went outi Be neirei indeed wi» deMtroua Iq 
enrich hitnaelf, butlived jto a» gesermis mannas ufw ^hk ovm. 
estate ; which herwever was so far from being iarge* tl^ai afier 
his death it was hardl7>«uffici^nt to answer his wiife^'s dowiy^ r 

His first wife was Papiria, the dau^ter of PapiWB Uaso, a 
man <^ consular dignity. Alter he had lived with her a long 
ttne in wedlock, be divorced her, thenghisfae had brought him 
▼erjr finechUdren ; for she was mother to t^ ilUistrioue Scipi^ 
and to Fabius Maxinnis. 

The reason of this separation hialoiy does fiot reepijd ; bul 
with respect to divorces in general, the account which ji.cevr 
tain Roman, who put away his wife, g^e of his own C90« 
seems to have been a just one. Wheti his friends remo^stieir 
ted, and asked him, << Waa she not chaste i Was ahe not fair? 
Was she not fruitful ?" He hehi out his shoe, and said, '' Is It 
not handsome ? Is it not new ? Yet none knows where ijt 
l^ndies, but he^hat wears it.'' It is certain, that men usually 
repudiate their wives for ereat and visible fiaults ; vet some^ 
timea also a peevishness of temper or incongruity of maniiirs, 
small and frequent distates, though not discerned by. the worlds 
produce the most incuraUe aversions in a married iih49) 

« M. Ricard, with some oUiers^ thinks it pot iofiprohable that the 
author of this observation was Paulas ^milius himself. The ve^gr 
ingenious Dr. Robertson mentions this frequency of divorces, as o^e^ 
of the necessary reasons for introducing the Christian religion at 
that precise period of time, when it was published to khUs >vbHd.' 
' Divoices on very slight pretences were permittedf^footU i>y thc< 
Greek and Roman ks^psktors. And, thouafa the parejnsnnera of 
those republics restrained for seme time the operation of. such, a 
pernicious institutioiVf though the virtue of private ppsohs seldc^ 
abused the indulgence that the legislator allowed them, yet no 
sooner had the establishmeat of arbitrary power and the progress, 
of lu^ry vitiated the taste of men, thart thelaw with regard^ di- 
vorces was found to be amongst the worst domiptions that |>revsSI« 
ed in. that abandonedaae. llie facility of separations reh<fered jhar^^ 
ried personff careless of practising or obtabiine thoseViirtdes, irhidi^ 
render domestic Hfe easy and d^ghtful. Tnt edub^ioli bf^eir' 
children, as the parents were, not iputually endeared or kise|]iarabty 
connected, Was generally disregarded ; 'each parent ' c6nsidc^li<g it 
but a partial care, which might with equal Justice dqrolve on the 
other. Marriage, instead of restraining, added to the Tiolence of 
irregular desire, and under a legal title became the nilest and tedst 
shameless prostitni^oQ. From all these icauses the mttrli^'^tirte' 
fi^ll Into disreputation and contempt, and it became neceaiatyio 
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PAULCS JEMILIUff. 11 

"^ia^ilms, thus separated sfrom Faptria, married a second 
ifv>rfe; by'wilom be hadtwo: 0cn8. These he brought up in his 
6Wn hdUse ; 'the sons of I^piriaJbeing' adopted into the greatest 
c^d'mOi^ nol^^ fanniies i»fiome, the elderO) by the Fabius 
MatxirinUs iFfbe wn» &re ^imes cpnsui, and the younger by his 
cdusih-gieriAiin the' son oT^cipio Akicsaas^ who gave'4um the 
naiiie of Scipky/ One tyf -bis d^ghters was married to the son of 
Cato^ and4be oth4r to iBlias Tubem, a man of superior integ- 
rity j aAd who of all the Romans ^ew best how t6bear pover* 
ty. There were nol fewer than sixteen of the ^Kan family and 
name, who bad o&ly a small house and one farm among 
them ;(ti) and in- this house tbey all lived, with their wives 
and many children. Here dwelt the daughter of ^miMus^ 
who had been twice consul, and had triumphed twice; not 
a^amed of her husband?s poverty, but admiriiKg that virtue 
vrhlct kept him poor. Very difii^reAt is the behaviour of bro- 
thers, and other near relations in these days ; who, if their pos- 
sessions be not separated hy large tracts of laud, rivers, and 
fortresses, are perpetually at varrance about them. So much 
instruction does history si^gest to the consideration of thoae 
whb are willing to pro6t by it 

When iEmilius was created consul,(v> he went upon an ex- 
ped)!tlon against the Ligurians, whose country lies at the foot of 
the AlpSr'and wlio are also by some called ' Ligustines :' a 
bold and martial peaple, Aat had learnt the art of war from the 
Romans, by means of their vicinity. For they dwelt in the 
extremities of Italy, bordering upon that part of the Alps 
which is washed by the Tuscan sea> just opposite to Africa, 
and were mixed with the Gauls and Spaniards who inhabited 
the coast. At that time they had likewise some strength at 
sea, and^ieir corsairs plundered and destroyed the merchant 
ships as far as the pillars of Hercules. They had an army of 
forty thousand men to receive ^milius, who came but with 

»ciety, where they expected no se>- 
g the Romans domestic corruptioik 
l}le height. And perhaps, in the 
no parallel to the undisguised im* 
age. It was in good time there» 

[>ius JEmilianus, and was father to 
His brother likewise adopted the 

Ids, mintts muUo9 culUtres detide* 

r, that he went against the Ligu- 
nxD3. (Uv.jl.25.) 
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12 PAULUS JEMIUVS. 

eight thousaDd at the ixi6st. He ei^aged tfaem howtrer, 
thcMjgh five times his Dumber, entirely routed them, and harn^ 
shut them up within their walled tQWDS, offered them reasona- 
ble and moderate terms. For the Romans did not choose ut*- 
terlj to cut off the people of Liguria, whom ibey considered 
as a bu^ark against the Gauls, a people alwajs hpyering over 
Italj. The Ligurians, confiding in ^milius, delivei^ up 
their ships and their towns. He only rased the fortifications, 
and then re-delivered to them the cities : but he carried off 
their shipping, not leaving^hem a vessel bi|^er than those wilh 
three banks of oars ; and be set at liberty a number of prkon- 
ers, as well Romans as strangers, whom they had captured bodi 
at sea and landXts^) 

Such were the memorable actions of his first consulship. A^ 
ter which, he often expressed his desire of being appointed 
again to the same high office, and even stood candidate for it ; 
but, meeting with a repulse, he solicited it no more. Instead 
of that, he applied himself to the discharge of his function as 
augur, and to the education of his sons ; not in such arts alcme 
as had been taught in Rome, and those which he had himself 
learned, but also in the politer arts of Greece. For this pur* 
pose he not only kept masters who could teach them grammar^ 
logic, and rhetoric, but sculpture also and painting ; together 
with such as were skilled in breaking and training horses and 
d)C^, and were to. instruct them in rtding^and hunting. When 
no public affairs prevented him, be himself always attended 
their studies and exercises. In short, he was the most indul- 
gent parent in Rome. 

As tq public affairs, the Romans were then engaged in a war 
with Perseus,(x) king of Macedon ; and they io^uted it either 
to the incaf^city or cowardice of their generals,(y) that the ad- 
vantage was on the enemy^s side. For they, who had forced 
Anuodius the Great to quit the rest of Asia,(r) driven him be- 
yond mount Taurus, confined him to Syria, and made him deem 
himself happy in purchasing his peace with fifteen thousand 
talents ;(<»} who had lately vanquished king Philip in Thessa- 

* to £milius* conduct upon this occasion, as it ^>pears from Liv. 
il. 25—28, deserved an ampler detail.* 
X This second Macedonian war with Perseus began A. U. C. 583. B. 

c. in. 

y Those generals were P. Idcinius Crassu^, after him A. Hostiliua 
Mancinus, and then Q. Martintis Philippus, who dragged the war 
heavily on during the three years of tlieir consulship. 

z Seventeen years before. 

a l,ivy says twelve thousand, which were to be paid in twelve 
T^vs^ by instalments of a thousand talents a year, (xxxviii. 38.) 
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PAULUS^EMIL^JS. 13 

iyijky^f^d 4^iv€r%d tise Greeks from the Mftcedontan yoke ; in 
'iLort, who liad sabdoed Aiumtel, one superior to ail kings both 
in valour aod powttr, thoagbt it an intolerable thing to be ^liged 
to co&te&d lbr«a loi^ ^nie with P^rseitt^ upon equal terms, as 
if he Wttre a xompetent matdi for tbem^ who only brought into 
Uie field the poor rematos of his fair's muted forces. Here, 
bowerer, the Romans were deceived ; for they knew not that 
Philip, after bis defeat, had raised a much more numerous 
mid better dtscipiined army thimhte had before. This it may 
not be amiss to explain in a few words, from the very begin- 
Ring. Anttgomis,<c; the most powerful among the generate and 
«]€ces8ors cf Alexamler, having gained for himself and his de* 
scendants the title of king, had a son named Demetrius, who 
was fs^her to Antigonus, sumamed Gonatas. Gonata^ had a son, 
Demetrius, who left a young stm called Philip. The Mace- 
donian nobility, dreading the confusion often consequent upon 
a miaortty, set up Antigonus, cousin to the deceased king, and^ 
gave him M^ widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. At first 
tey made him only regeat and general, but afterward finding 
that he was a moderate and public-spirited man, they declared 
him king. He it was that had the name of Doson,(^^ because 

b This sarviee was perforined by Quinctius Ftaminius, who defeat- 
ed PhUtp in Tfaessaly, killed eight thousand of his men upon the 
spot, took five thousand prisoners, and after his victory caused pro- 
clamation to be made by a herald at the Isthmian games that Greece 
was free. See his Life, Vol. III. 

c This Antigonus killed Eumenes, and took Babylon from Seleu- 
eus ; and when his son Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's fleet at 
Cyprus, (first of all Alexander's successors) presumed to wear a dia* 
deVi^ aad' aaawned the title ef ka^. 

Philip, of the race of the Temenidx 

f— ' — ^ '■ — — -% 

' Antigonus I. Demetrius 

m. Stratonice 

Demetrius I. (Polioicetes) 
m. 1, Phila 

Antigonus II. (Gonatas) ' 

^ , — A 



iE)emetrius 11. Alcyoneus (natural child) 

r- — , A. : ^ 

Philip Antigonus HI. (Doson) Bchecrates 

Perseus, last king of Macedon Demetrius 

Philip Alexander a daughter, who all died at Rome. 
See the Life of Demetrius, Vol Vn. not. 63. 
d Doson signiSes * wUl-giTe.* 
Vol. Ill, c ' 
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he vras alvra3rs proniskig, but never peribrsHKi wliat he ff^ 
ttised. After Inm, Philip mounted the tbfoue^ said tboug^ jtA 
but a youth, soon showed himself equal^ to the greatest of kii^|»; 
80 that it was beliered, he would restere the crown of Mac«* 
don to its ancient dignity, and be the only man tttal 6«Rild'«tb|^ 
the progress of the Roman power, which was now arttndtng ifr» 
self over the whole world. Being beaten however at ScptvsM 

(e) by Titus Flaminius, his courage fbr &e pvesent sunk ; aad^ 
engagrog to receive soch terms as the Romans sbevld impoMi 
be was glad to come off with a moderate fine. But, ree^levl^ 
ing himself afterward, he could not brook tbe diahonour. To 
Pfign by the courtesy of the Romana appeared te* fak» niece 
suitable to a slave, who minds nothing but his ple^csoret, than^ to 
a man whp has any dignli;y of aentin^ent ; and he therefore 
turned his thoughts to war, but made his preparaftiona with^ the 
utmost privacy and caution. For su^ring ihe towny that w«#^ 
near the great roads and by the eea to run to< decay, and to4iei» ' 
come halt-desolated, in drder tha4 he might be held in oorten^ 
by the enemy, he collected an immense force m tile higher prop 
ninces ; and filKng the inland places, the towns and^ caiu«i» 
with arms, money, and menr fit for aervice, without va$» 
king any parade of war, he bad his troops (J^» nm maaj 
wrestlers, trained and exercised in secret) alwaya m neadmHi 
for it. For be bad in bis arsenal armsr for thirty thousand rai^ 
$n hid garrisons eight mllliona of measures^ef wheat, andinoDejr 
in his coffers to defray the chaige of maintaining ten thousand 
mercenanes for ten years, to defend his country. But he hsad 
not the satisfkction of carrying theae designs into execution-; 
for be died of grief and a brc^cen heort; upc^ dlKeveting tfaait 
he bad unjustfy^ pnfDeixietrros, bts more worthy sod, to Jdeatif, 

(f) in consequence of an accusation preferred by his other son 
rerseus. 

Perseus, who survived him, inherited with the crown bis {%• 
ther's hostility to Rome ; but be was not efjud to snc]^ a Jbiut- 
then, on account of the littleness of his, capacity and the mean- 
ness of his manners ; avarice being the principal of the niimy 
passions which reigned in his distempered heart. It is even 
said, that he was not PbijUp's son ; but that the wife oP^A 
pcinoe toak.bim» a&^soon. asu bfi wa&.honi» frond his mpjtber (a 

e 'For an actdtttltof tlilff e n g»K c we) i i r» gfee tKe I^pf FlaiBiilpiifi 
Tol.UI. ..'=*•' I ,. 

. / The stonr is finely embelllili^rn Dr. tMng^ft tn^je^ i#^* the 
Bmhen ;' forrgreat partof wfaxeh,.homften ^t amJwi»wiajifr> 
liebted (itappcars) t^ a Pteoch tragaftr, ip»XM ' JParmfi 9$ i>m$* 
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I of Acgps, named Goatheiiia)Cg) and imposed bion 
upoQ her hu^and as ber owo. And the chief reason of his 
compassing the death of Demetrius aeemed to have lieea bis 
fiMur thsd the ro^ral^ house, haTidg a lawful heir, might prore him 
|» be supposititious. But thot^ he was of such ah abject and 
'ugenerotts disposition, yet elated with the prosperous situatioo 
)ai Us affaiisBf he engaged id war wiUi the Romans, and long 
■Montained Ibe cqnmot; repulsing several of their fleets and ar- 
iues oommanded by men of consular dignity, and even beating 
mmm ef.<hem. Publius Licinios, who first invs^ded Macedon, he 
iftfeated in an engagement of the cavalrjjO^ killed two thou- 
sand five hModred of his best men, and took six hundred prison- 
•is. He mifprised the Roman fleet which lay at anobor at 
Oreom^A took twenty of their st«:e-sbips, sq^ the rest that 
wene leaded with wheat, and made himself master besides cS 
Ibor gsMtya, which had each five benches of oars. He fought 
silso another battle, by which he drove back the consul Hosti- 
ini^ wfao was attenpting to enter ius kingdom by Eliroia ; and 
when Ibe »Mne general was stealing in by the way of Thessaly, 
hn peasented himself before him, but the Roaaan did not chooae 
la stand like enconnter. And aa if tfaia war alone did not aiffi* 
^sanlly cmpkiy him» er the Romans singly wete not an enemy 
j u spe ctable enou^, be went open an espediiion against tli^ 
fitedanms, in wbkb he cut in piec^ ten thousapd af them, 
nndcaxfied nff much booty. At the aame time, ha privately 
notioittd the Gaute who dwell near the Danube, and are called 
SaBtaffiMB. These were a warlike people, and strong in caval- 
jy. ^ He Iried the Ulyrians likewise, hoping to bring them to 
join him by naeans of Gentius their kiqg ; and it was reported 
,lhat Ihe.barbaruns had taken his money ^ under promise of ma- 



^ Or Gn^tbaenlum (see the Life of Aratus, near the conclusion^ 
Vol. Vn.) a termination not unusual in the names of ancient courte- 
sans. See also the Life of Lycurf^s, Vol. L* 

• k Livy has given us a description of this action, at the end of his 
Iaf4f ^eodnd hook. Persens offered peace to those whom he had 
*hea Un, upon as easy coodltions as if he himself had been overthrown^ 
but the Romans renised it: they made it a rule, ^indeed, never to 
Wke peace when delbated. (L.; Ita tune itim ertii, in otheniB va/- 
fwa $et9mdm ftrtwim gtrtre^ m^i sr ari ^mm^iinteeundU. (ib. 62.) ll» 
m^JnuiJomaU lapaisi fy# votjifyetirj^ s^s Monteaq. Grand. It De- 
«ad. &c. The rule proved a wise one fi>r that people, but can never 
iie universayy adi^ted* s* iiMHlp«wg>iM«««c«(> aaya Polyhius very 
jndioioualy upon the occasion mtam mtn^ 

i In ISubeea I. 
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king an inroacl into Italy hy the lower Gaul, along tbe tioast of 
Jhe Adriatic. (;) 

* When this intelligence was brought to Rome^ tbe people 
thought proper to lay aside all regard to iiiterefit aixi «oli|:itir 
tion in the choice of their generals, and to call to the ooE^mmd 
a person of understanding, fit for the direction of great affaire. 
Such was Paulus ^milius, a man advanced in years ii^deed, 
(for he was about threescore) but still in bis fulljstn^ijtht aod 
surrounded with young sons and sons-in-law, and a nMnib^r ^ 
other considerable relations and friendi, who all peif^i^ 
him to listen to the people, calling him to the consubhipjf At 
first he received the offer of the citizens very coldly^ tbou^ 
they went so far af to court and even to entreat hinoi ; for h^ 
was now no longer ambitious of. that honour ; but as th^y dally 
attended at his gate, and loudly suaunoned him A(^ jpdce h^ 
^appearance in the Forum, he was at length prevailed upQ9« 
When he put himself among the candidates, he looked less like 
a man who sued for the consulship, than as one who bioi^bt 
success along with him ;(ib) and, when at the request of the citi- 
zens he went down into the Campus Martiuft, they adl receiv* 
ed him with so entire a confidence and such a cordial regar^}, 
that upon their creating him consul the second time, tber 
would not suffer the lots to be cast for the provinces(Q a$ usual, 
but immediately voted him the direction of the war in Maoe- 
dgn. It is said that after the people bad appoiiited bim coo* 
raander in chief against .Perseus, and conducted him home in a 
very splendid manner, he found his daughter Tertia, who was 
yet but a child, in tears* Upon this he took her in his arn«i, 
and asked her, *^Why^be wept?*' The girl, embrack^ and 
kissing him, said ;. ^' Don't you know then, father, that Perseus 
is dead ?" meaning a little do^ of that name, which she had 
brought up. To which JSmihus replied, " 'Tis a lucky inci- 
dent, child; I accept the omen." This particular is related 
by Cicero, in his Treatise on Divination. (t») 

It was the custom for those who were appointed to the.coii- 

j See Poiybius, a contemporary author, who i;elates whi^t p^sed 
in the embass^r sent by Perseus. Re practised also with £piiiiQi|$8 
king of Bithynia, and caused representations to be made to Anfcipc^<|s 
king of Syria, that the Romans were equallv enemies to all kii^ : 
but Eumenes demanding ^fifteen hundred tuent^ a stc^waspuit)^ 
the negotiation. The very treating, hpweyer, wi$h .Pers^ua .<wqa- 
sioned an inveterate hatred between the Romans and. Uieir old^iiQBd 
Eumenes; but that hatred was of no service to Perseus. . , 

k See Livy xHv. 22.* " 4.» 

? Livy says the contrary, (xliv. IT,) , ^ 

m i. 46,* 
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sulship, to make their acknowledgments to the people in a 
speech frt)m the rostrum : iEmilius, having assembled the ciU- 
aefts upon this occasion, toW them, ** That he had applied fot 
hislbrmertpnsuMjip, because he wanted a command; but lA 
thid^they had applied to him, because they wanted a command- • 
er t'andV therefore, at present, he did not hold himself obliged 
10 them* If thby could hare the ni^ar better directed by another, 
be wofrid readily quit the employment ; but if they placed their 
confident In him, he expected that they would not interfere 
%nth Ms orders; or propagate Idle reports, but provide in si- 
lence what was nefcessary for the war : for, if they wished to 
command theii* commanders, their expeditions would be more 
•ridiculous than ever.**(n) It is not easy Jo express how 
^mtd^ ltev«rence this speech procured him from the citizens, 
and wliat high expectations it produced of the event. They 
-nrejoicedthat they had passed by the smooth-tongued cancK- 
'idtfted, and made choice of a general, who had so muchYree- 
4xxn of speech and such dignity of manner. Thus the Romans 
submitted like servants to reason and virtue, in order that tfe- y 
teigl^ one day rttle and become the master? of the world. 

That Fauiua i^milius, when he went upon the Macedonian 

expedition, had a prosperous voyage and journey, and arrived 

'With speed and safety in the camp^ I impute to his good for- 

•ttflae ; but when I consider how the war was conducted, and 

see (hat the greatness of his courage, the excellence of his 

cmin^bythe attachment of his friends, his presence of mind 

^atid dexterity of eitpedients it> thnes of danger, alf contributed 

.'to hi* success, I cannot place his glorious and distinguished 

•^^tioBs to any account l)ut his own. The avarice of Perseus, « 

Indeed, may possibly he considered as a fortunate circumstance 

for.£milius; since it blasted and ruined the immense prepara^ 

lions and elevated hopes of the Macedonians, by a mean regard 

to money. For the Bastamse had come at his request, with a 

hc^yei ten thousasd horse,(o) each of which had a foot soldier 

"» Site this harang^ie, somewhat differently reported in livy. The 
three preceding years had supplied the Uomans with too much oc- 
casion for finding fault with, their generale-; and it had now nearly 
grown into la liabit with theni iEmilius, however, does n»t wholly 
tcnotmce then* jurisdiction ;— ;** no^i sum is, qui non eoddiimtm adma^ 
netiBos duces esse i immo eum^ gut de sua unms sententia tmnia gerat^ 
iitpetbitmjvidico magis quam sapientem,'* &c. (xlv. 22.*) " ' 
^ ©Livy (xliv. 26.) has well described thi^ horseman and his foot 
soldiers. He says, '< There came ten thousand horse, and as many 
foot who kept pace with the horse»and when any of the cavalry were 
imhorsed, they mounted and went into the ranks.'* The FeSret^ ^ 
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hy |h4 w^, «Bd tfcpy 9U bui^fpf hf«e :> tli^j w#« vfOMI 4|^ 
tiiew luH hpiv to till Urn ipo^t 4o feed €9^9 ior la mivig^ * 
^ps i bMt their. Bole p«ofessi(m ^ en^^jrqp^pt w^ tp ^f 

* 9|i€l to qoiiqf.Mer. When Miese pitefeed tfieif UnU iq J)li9<}|g^p) 
^ jjMOgled with fbp kHig'3 fw^, wfto b^bel4 tlwo* teH ^ 
thck ppriow, re»^jr ^^^ ^^^m^^iqii nt tbtir ^i^pipm$ *•%* 
^iid full pf mexmp^s 9g»Q9t Ihje ^^197^ 4be llaosdoftiaQidiPeffr^ 
ipspir^d witbfresb courage, a^ ^ strofig op^'ea Ihat Ib^ i^ 
li^apipiivQuld aett he ^e to ^jt^^d a^^aimt Ijheiny In^ b# t^i^ 
botli hy their lool^s and hv tM^ ^li^^Pg^ 9nd fnphtfol ^f^rtip^k^: 
After Perseus bad filledhts peepl^ with such spirits and biippp; 
the barbarians demgnded of km a thousand pieces (of QtiiUff ' 
for everj ofl^er ; but the thoughts of parting viritb nytk 9«PP' 

' alnqK»it turned his brain ; and in the narrowfifess of bi^^e^^i^^^ 
refused it, and broke off the ^liaiice ; ^ u ^e had B0t.hjiff>> 
the enemy of the Romans, but tbeir steward, who wa^lQ'gist'' 
an exact account of his whole expenses to thoae against ^ 
whom be was acting. At the same tin^e(r} tiie example of tb» 
ei^my pointed out to bim better things ^ for, bisside th^k o^b«f 
prep^trations, they had a hundred thousand nn^n pdle^^i aii4 
ready f^r their use : and yet b^ bavipg to oppose so (}0|lf^ni* ^ 



Ipiid of ligbt armed tjroops first instituted on tbe sufgesjtipn of thp 
centurion Q. Navius, during the siege of Capua in the iieppnd Fu- 
nic war (Liv. xxvi. 4.]) were of the same description. 

As soon as Perseus bsd inteUigence of the approadi of the Bas*- 
tunM, he pent Antigonus to congraMate Otendicos thehr 1yiig<». 
C^ondicus made answer, that the Gauls could not march a step fan* 
ther without money ; wbiob Perseusj in his avmriceaadiU po^icjiv 
refused to advance^ 

p A district of *Thrace>, situated between the rivers Strymon an4 
Nessus or I^estus** 

g See Llvy xlir. 26.» 

r We arree with the editor of the ff>rmer Bnriish tfSRdttien, 
that the original here is extremely corruptedy and iF9iiy4>fts^^ 
be restored ; and that it seems improbable the Romans should havis 
aa army of a hundred thousand men in Maoedon. ^eeXiiQr xliv, 21» 
But the improbability lessens,. If we consider tiiat Pauius iEmUIus 
iq[>plied upon this occasion to the allies, especially the Achaeans, for 
Whatteoes th^ ceiM sptfe ; and if we mclude ^ose that acl;^ 
en board the Roman fleet. iEmilius indeed, just before the b^tt^ 
expresses his apprehensions from the enemy's sapnioiitf >of num- 
ber9 s and it is true, that he had none to de^nd upon but the. I^- 
mans, who were comparatively few. In his Grecian allies he #o?wl 
i»ot place much confidence, ^cause it was their interest, thpittb^ 
kingdom of Maoedon should stand; and infact/when ^% ^, ^^ 
yere tribunals were set up in Greece, sod its remainipg liihsdaw of 
liberty was tost . n - v . 
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■*^ afraid tp toMcb timm ais if Ib^y b^d twloag^dlp »W»Wr N^vtr- 
^iiel^^s, N Jws iK)t dfJ3qipded frow ^i^ JE^df^ Pf Fto^fciaB - 
nwqjMMWt^ {wt^ifd(4> tp AkuMKi^ir wl Pbil^, frfao9« mrfan 
if wa# (a {ica^op fS9^ie hj o^m^jTy And oot money liy ^in^m/ 
9i>4 wto ^iirsui9g tb^ I9«xim Gonqoered the iPorid. For M 
was ft ^OMiwn imyiog, " Tbs^t it w»9 not Pb%, j^t Phtlip's 
golfl, ftattpipli; tbQ T^ties pf Qf«epe." As for Alexander, wbcR 
b^ weiit vpon the fadiap ^pediUon, aod faw tiie Muedoni am ' 
draggiilg ^&9V tbew a be»rj «id mivkUy Joed of Persiea 
IRj^^hb, he M ^^t fipe to the royal camafes, and ^n peP- 
^uaded thexi^t X& do the same to thejrf, that tfa^jr ^gbt more 
for^Jird to the w?ur, ligbt apwJ uniocamjber^ : wh^ri^as Perseim, 
fboi^-he apd bis cbiidr^Q and bis kiogdom ovei^owed wHh 
wealth, wopld not purchase his presefvatioQ bj the expeiidi*' 
ture of a ^naii part of it ; M ivas carn^ a wei^tbf capture to 
Ropae, and showed 4bat p^ple, what immense soGis he ha<l 
aav^d and laid'Vp ibr thefp. 

Nay, he not only deceived and sent away tbl^ GbmIs, but 
fdfo impoied upon Oentius king of th^ IllyriaQf^ whom be had 
persuaded to join him in the war by a subsidy pf three hun*- 
pred talepts. He even went so far as (^ order the money to 
be copnted before that prince's envoys, aiid suffered them to 
put their se?il uppn it. Genlips, thinking his demands com^ 
plied with^ in violation of all the }aws pf bonopr and justifie, 
aeis^ed and impriso^^ tb^ Ron^ai^ epbassadora wh« wpre &eft 
at his court. Perseus pour concluded that there was nb^ need 
pf mm^Y to draw bis ally into the war, since he had unavoid- 
ably plunged biniself into it by an open instance of violence, • 
^d an inexcusable act of hostility ; and therefore he defraud- 
ed the pphappy man of the three hundred talents, and without 
^ least coneejp beheld him, his wife, and bis children sbortly 
afterwaed dr^ed from his kingdom (as opt of their nest) by 
the prestor Lucim ^nicius, who was sent- against him at the 
bead of ap anny.(^) 

^miliiis, advapcing against such an adversary as Perseus, 
de^^d indeed the ipan, yet ^uld pot but admire his prepai- 

• As he pfetended at least* 

#See Mry ^Oiv. Z% ai. The expeditiioi ^ly hstM l^irty ^n^ 
and the news of the event reaehed Bofae before inteUigenee of tiie 
pdertaking had transpired. Fromtni? Gentins the herb Gentian 
had ito name, aa he first discovered its useful hittemess, Plia. B. 
K. zxvii. If. For the clear understanding of this whole passage^ 
the reader should ctosyAt Livy, ;rti¥. 17^ and f olyh. Ugat. 77.* 
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ratioM and Us strength. Fkx-he had iburilR)U9and>iiorse, aodl 
nearly forty thou^d foot who composed the ptralan : and 
being encamped by the sea-side atthe*footof nount'OymiMit^ 
in a plaoe perfectly* inaccessible and strengthened on erery 
part with fortifieations of wood, he lay free irom iril appreben^ 
fli0n% persuaded that he shovdd wearwt th^coosri by pro- 
Iractkig the titne, and eidiauBting his treasares^. But iBmilii^, 
always vigilant and attentive, weighed eviery expedfent smd 
method of attacks and percdring- that the soklier^ thrdugh 
want of disciplioe in time past were ifnpatieRt of delay, and 
veady to dictate to their general things impossible to be«xe<^ 
€ut0d, he reproved them with the otmdst severity ; orderii^ 
thera not 4o intermeddle or attend to any thing btit their oWH 
persons and their arms, that they might hern readiness lo'iise 
their swords as became Romans, when their commander shotrid 
five them an opportanity. He ordered also the sentinels i6 
keep watch widMut dreir pikes,(tf) that they might guard the 
better against sleep, when they were sensible that they baA 
nothing to defend themselves with against die enemy, whn 
might attack diem in the night. - ^ 

Slit his men complained the most of want of water; for 
enly a little, and that but indifierent, dowed or rather -came 
drop by drop from^ome springs near the sea. In this ex^ 
tremity ^milius, seeing before him mount Olympus very high 
and covered with trees, eonjectored from their verdure thst 
tliere must be sprigs in it, which would discharge themselves at 
the bottom^ and therefore caused several pits and weUs to 
be dug at the foot of it. These were soon fiUed rHth dear 
water, which ran into them with the greater force and rapids 
ity, because it had been previously confined. 

Some however deny, that there are any bidden sources con^ 
Btant4y provided with water in the places frcm<which it flows^ 
neither will they allow the discharge to be owing to the open<- 
tng of a vein ; but assert, that the water is formed instantane* 
ously from the condensation of vapours, and that by the cold- 
ness and pressure of the earth a racist vapour is rendered fluid*, 
for as the breast of women are not, like vessels, stored with 
mi^k always ready to flow, but prepja'e and change the nutri- 
ment which is in them into milk ; so the cold and sprii^ 

uTiWy, whd ffives ns his harangue upon the' Occasion, xliv. 34, 
•sgrs * without their shields;*^ the reason of which was, that the Ro- 
man shields being lonff", they might rest their heads upon them and 
^cep* standing. JEmliitfs^ howevei', niadfe one order in fa vou r of the 
soktiers upon guard ; for he directed them to be relieved at nooii« 
whereas heibre they used to be upon doty te whole day. 
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{klaces of the ground have not a quantity of water hid within 
Ibem^ whidi >s» fiom resenroiKs always ittM can suffice to sup 
pty lafge streafts ai^ KiYers; bat, hy COTapresttng and etm* 
fkmsing the m^^ours and ^the aur, oonva't them into water* 
And such pkces being opened afibrd that element freely, just 
as the breasts of #OQien. ^o milk from their being sudced, bj 
compressn^ and-.lifttefying the yapour; whereas tii« earth, 
tibatKemainr idle and imdug, cannot produce any water, be^ 
cause Uw^ts that motion which alone is the true cause of it. 

But those who teach this doctrine,, give occasion to the seep* 
tioal to observe that by parity (d reason there is no blood in 
aaimals, but thai ^ wound produces it by a change in the 
£ksh and spirits^ «^ich. that impressioa rmders fluid. It is 
likewise refuted by those who, digging deep in the earth to 
undermine some fortificatm or to search for metals, meet with 
dsep rivers, not colleetedby little^and little, (whidi would be 
the case, if they were produced at the iBstant the earth was 
opened) but rushing upon them at once in great abundsmce. 
AimI it often happens, tqpon br^tking of a toge rock, that a 
ipumtity of water sudidenly gushes out,(v) and as^ suddenly 
ceases. So much upon this subject (i^ j^ngs). ^ 

JCmtiius sat still for some days, and it is said^ that therrne* 
▼er were two large armies so near each other, which remained 
so quiet. But exploring and weighing etery. thing, he got hi* 
lbrmation(«^) that there was only one way left unguarded, 
which lay through Perrhaebia by Pythium and Petra ; and 
conceiving stronger hope from the defeitceless condition dr the 
place, than fear fromMts rugged and difficult appearance, heor^ 
jdered &e matter to be dfecussed in council. 

Scipio, surnamed Nasica, 8on-in*law of Scipio Africaners, 
who was subsequently a leading man in the senate, was the 
first that offered to head the troops in taking this circuit to 
come at the wiw^y^ And after hhn Fabius Maximus the eld- 

tr A singuMtf illustration of this, it is s&id, occurred a fow yearft 
ago to some workmen^ wik> were digging a well for earl Spencer at 
Wimbleton in Surrey. Upon piercing the last stratum of stone, ihp 
Water gu&hed out with great vehemence, and instantly rose sevend 
feet. See this topic more amply discussed by Sen. ^uxst. Nat. and 
intiieEncyclGp. Methodique, Art. GeograpMe Physique, by M. Dc^ 
marest^ mm whom M. Ricacd abstracts a long note upon the sub^ 
ject.* 

w From- two merchants of Perrhaebia, a province of Thessaly, as 
Livy, xliv. 35, informs us j who however adds, that it was not « left 
ung^rded.' 

Pythium, or Pythoum, was a city of MacedM : and Petra, a for- 
tress in the same country. 
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mttmot fRmSibin, thougb ^ ^^^ 7«t but a f outli. estpvesMd 
Mm mtdioeM U> jois in tl^ enterprise. Amiiius, delighted 
with this circnnstaBce, nve them a detachment not so luge in- 
deed as PclThnis records, but to the amount that Nasica men* 
tions in a sliort letter in wluch he describes this aetioB to a 
eertain fcNig.(«) ' lliej had three thousand ItatiaBS, whoivem 
iwt Romans, and fire thousand men besides, who composed ih% 
left wing. To these Nasica added a hundred and twenty 
hoese, and two hundred Thradans and Cvetans intermiiieay 
who wete of the teoops of Harpalus. « 

With this detachment he began to march toward the sea. 
and enoMsped at Heradeum^Cy; as if he intended to sail round 
and &U«pea the enemy's camp behind ; but when his soldiem 
had sopped and nS^t came on, he ei|;^ained to the officers his 
■lal design, and directed them to follow a different route. Pur* 
Ming tlis without loss of time, be arriyed at Pftfiium, where 
he orderhd tis men to take some rest. At this plat^e Olympus 
is tan inriongs and ninety-sii feet in height, as «t is signified In 
the insciiptionOr) made by Xenagoras the 809 of Eumelus, the 
ipan who measmred it The geometeis indeed ^Srm, tfiat 
ttere is no mountain in the world more than ten ^Hongs h^^ 
nar aagr eea more than that in depth ; yet tt appears, that 
Ksnageras didnottake die height in a <^releB8 manssr, but 
Mgeiarly and wi^ proper instruments. 

There Nasfea passed the night. Perseus, on his mde, seeinf 

jr neither ^ aeeeunt of l^dybius, nor the letter of Nasic^ are 
new «xt«it.* 

y The consul gkrt oiSithaitthej^ weee to goon bOsrd the tfoet* 
wfeph <»der the e ens g » aad#f-Ocli^vi\mihe pwter hsd been of^HeeA 
to Ue off th^ooasViKn^^ ostensible pus|xise of MiKsg^ rprntM 
t^n^ parts of ^facedoP* but in reali^ to dr%y Pevsey^ ftom Ws 
camp. (iiiv. xliv. 35.) ' '^^ 

This Heraeieum, a name belongmg to upward of Ibrty cities^ m 
different parts of the imcient world, was situated m X.>rncesti8, apro- 
wki» ofMaoedoR^ not fir A>em the W. eosst of^e bay of Tlierma.<* 

f Amiiaieriisrlieaeripti0ni>f«txlinssiai whish the^ only notable 
want of precision oonsiats in ajumble of heicameters and pentaawlsrir 
M|Wwi ill the oriyinal, sn4 pr^sa*<s4 iluSmno toia»ilMw«»# M 
j«4ipioiisly om^tt^ by Lsiighome* I^Jntardi. in ad4i«g» ^Pk tfie 
ipepmeters, that there is no mountaiii in the woitd icnore taan tM 
ftwrJongshigb, is inaccurate. For ^ list of the loftiest see ^Wg^ 
aeeon^aniedinr sn Sigi^tous plate; in tb6 MohthW Mgazifie VrwfM- 
y^r. If^l^aMspeJ^te, am0ag>atfieM,the{^)rdeIk^ 
At OaiHali and le Aiy de Baiocjr du Mont d'Or in ^e 'Pyrenees* M 
Buet and Mont Blanc in the Alps, the Peak of TenerSKs, btd Chtiil« 
<hefs«H>{«ht highest^ tkf^^i^krid) in the Andes or CerdiUerasisS 
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JBmiKus He ^uiet in bis camp, bad not tfalte least tbou^ of Hn^ 
danger tbat threatened him ; but a Cretan deserter, who, had 
shipped from Scipio by the wajr, came and informed him of the 
circuit the Romans were taking in order to surprise him. Thii 
intelligence threw him in great cooliision, yet he did not re* 
move his camp ; he only despatched ten thousand foreign merce^* 
caries and two thousand Macedonians - under Milo, and game 
them orders to possess themselves of the heights with all possible 
eacpeditioii* Polybius states, that the Romans fell upon them 
while they were asleep, but Nasica informs ua, there was a 
sharp and dan^ous conflict for the heights ; that he himself 
kill^ a Thracian mercenary, who engaged him, by piercing 
htm through the breast with his spear; and that the enemx 
being ronted, and Milo put to a shameful flight without his arms 
and in his under-garment only, he pursued them without any 
sort of hazard, and led hjs party down into the plain. Perseus* 
terrified at this disaster, and disappointed in his hopes, decamp** 
ed and retired* Yet he was under a necessity of stopping before 
Fydna, and risking a battle, unless he had chosen tdsplil hi9 ap> 
my 4nto garrisons for his towns,(a) and there expect the enemy ; 
who when once entered into his country, could no; be driven 
6ut without much slaughter and bloodshed. 

His friends nepresented to him, tbat bis army was still supe^ 
tior in numbers ; and that they would fight with the utmost re^ 
solution in defence of their wives and children, and in sight ot 
&eir king, who wais a partner in their danger. Encouraged by 
this representation, he fixed his camp there ; prq^ared tor bat- 
tk, viewed the country, and assigned to each officer his post^ 
aa iateiidiQg to meet the Romans when they came off theit 
march. • The field where he encamped wia fit ^ the pfaav 
hsut, which required plaiii and even grwKid to act in : near it 
WAsachsosof little ftills, proper for ^tte light^armed troops to 
retreat to, and from which they might wheel round and re^ 
new the attack j; and through the middle ran the rivers -iElsoU 
andjLeni^us, which tbbvgti nsit very deep^ becmiseit was bow 
Ibe hAlex end of summer^ wese likely ip give the Romans some 
tioabie. 

JBftnli^; Haylngloitoe^ N^ea, mai^edin good order asaftist 
1^ eiiemy. Bfatwlien h^ saw tlie disposition andnumber of their 

, alUpmo|Btju>^iousiHends4idvisedhLm't& fi^ bis strong* 
i^pVes«with hia best troops, and to protract tae wsrj evperieaof 
hsFiBiB? PNffed, tha* the Macedonians were better aUk to dmhwi 
eiti^UiantlM^Bomansweceto take them: but Uiis o^^iaioa the 
ki^ rejectedma^lhe cowardly principle,, that perhaps the XiCFfm 
which he chose^ his residence, might be the first besieged* 
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fofcety he was. astoniabed, and stood stiU tp i;oi»idBr wUat vnis 
proper to be done. Upon this the young officers^ eager Jbr 
eagagement, and particularly Nasica, flushed with his success at 
mount OlToapus, pressed up to him, and entreated him to lead 
them forivard without deiay. iEmilius only smiled, s^id a^d, 
*< My friend, if I were of your age, I should certainly do s^ ^ 
but the many victories which I have gained have made me c^ 
serve the errors of the vanquished, and forbid me to give battle 
immediately after a march, to an army well drawn up aidd 
every way prepared."(6) 

He tlien ordered the foremost ranks, who were within nght 
of the enemy, to present a front, as if they were, ready to en- 
gage, and the rear in the meantime to mark out a camp arid 
throw up entrenchments ; after which he made the battalions 
wheel off by degrees, beginning with those next the soldiers 
at work, so that their disposition ^vas insensibly changed, and 
his whole army encamped without noise. 

When they had supped, and were thinking of nothing but 
going to rest, on a sudden the moon, which was then at ^il 
and very hig^h, began to be darkened, and, after changing iato 
various, colours, was at last totally eclipsed.(c) The Romans, 
according to their (custom, made a great noise by striking upon 
vessels of brass, and held up lighted £aggots and tprches in the 
air, in order to recall her light j but the Macedonians did uq 
such thing; horror and astonishment seized their whole canap, 
and a whisper passed among the multitude, that this appearance 
portended the fall of the king. As for iEmilius, he wj^ not 
entirely unacquainted with this matter ^ he had heard of 
the ecliptic inequalities, which bring the mooa. at certain 
periods in the shadow .of the earth, and darken her till she iias 
passed that quarter of obscurity, and receiver iigiit from th^son 
again. Nevertheless, as he was wonttosubscubempst events 
to the Deity, and was a religious observer of saicri&c^ and . 4^ 
the art of divination^ he offered 4H> to the moon eleven heifen, 
as soon as he saw her regain her former lustre. At break 
of day also he sacrificed oxen to Hercules, to the number of 

i See Naitca's speech, and JEmiliits^ two repltet ^e ghren im- 
mediately, and one the next day) as well as other parltculafs of die 
action, in Liv. xliv. 36— 3&* • 

c Livy informs as, that Sulpittus Gallus, one of the Roman trt« 
banes, foretold this eclipse ; fint to the censnl, and then with ha 
leave to the army: and thus that terror, which ecl^ses were wMt 
to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken oflT, and the siddien 
more and'more disposed to confide in officers of so much wisdom 
and general knowledge. Momaidi imUHhi9 G«A' Hipknikt prtp€ 
divinavitkri* (Ih.) • , 
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twenty; without any tiuspicious sign : but in the twenty-first 
the desired tokens appeared, and he announced victory to his 
troops, provided they stood upon the defensive. (ci) At the same 
time he vowed a hecatomb and solemn games in honour of 
that god, and then commanded the officers to paarshal the armj 
in order of battle : waiting however till the sun should declioey 
and get round to the west, lest if they came to action in the momr 
ing, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers, he sat down the 
meanwhile in his tent, which was open to the field and to the 
enemy's camp. 

Some say, ihit toward evening he availed himself of an ar- 
tifice, to make the enemy begin the fight. It seems he turned 
a horse loose without a bridle, and sent out some Romans to 
catoh him, who were attacked while they were pursuing him, 
and so the engagement began. Others say that the Thracians, 
commanded by one Alexander, attacked a Roman convoy r 
that seven hundred Ligurians making dp to its assistance, a 
sharp skirmish ensued ; and that, large reinforcements beiug 
sent to both parties, at last the main bodies came into action, 
^milius, like a wise pilot, foreseeing by the agitation of both 
armies the violence of the impending storm, came out of his 
tent, passed through the ranks,* and encouraged his men. In 
the meantime Nasica, who bad rode up to the place where the 
skirmish began, saw the whole of the enemy ^ army advancing 
to the charge. 

First of all miarched the Thracians, whose very aspect struck 
the beholders with terror. They were men of a prodigious 
size; their shields were white and glistering; their vest? 
were black, their legs armed with greaves ; and as they moved^ 
their long pikes heavy-shod with iron shook on their right 
shooldefs. Next came the mercenaries, variously armed, ac- 
cording ti;y the manner of their respective countries : with these 
were mhied the Pseonians. In the third place advanced the 
battaHbna of Maced^n, the fiower of its youth and the bravest 



if Here we seeJBmilius availed himself of augury, to bring his 
Mbroop* the. more readily to CjigBpl^with what he knew was most pru- 
^nt 'He was senaihk of l^^r impetuosity, but he was sensible at 
the same time that coolness and calm -valour were more necessary to 
be eierted ag^inait ^ Macedipfuan phalanx, which was not inferior 
in cowmgeand discipl^ie to the Romans ; and therefore he t<^ 
them, that the gods enjoined them to stand up«n the defensive, if 
they deMied tp^ he victorious. Another reason why JEmilius deferred 
the ^ght was, as Plutarch atfites, becauae the momipg sun was full 
iA * the eyes rfhisjoldieos.* 

Vol. hi. d 
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of its sons: their new purple veste and gfWed arms »ade i^feo* 
did appearance. As these iook their poart, the Cfatftcaspid^ii 
moved out of the camp ; the fieldsgleaned with iie poHsh«d steel 
and the brazen shields whrch they bore, and the toountaitts re- 
echoed to their cfeecfrs. In this order they tjstne forwsii^, iftid 
that with so much boldness and ^pfeed, that the first of ^If 
slain(e) fell only two furlongs from the Roman fosse. 

^s soon as the attack began, JEmSlius ad^^anced to (he finst 
ranks^ and found that the foremost o£ the Macedonians bad 
struck the heads of their pikes into the shields of the Roofans, 
so that it was impossible for'hls mien to teach thefr adteifsa- 
ries with their swords. And ^hfen he saw the rest of the Ma- 
cedonians take their bucklers from their shoulders, join them 
close together, and with one motion present their piket against 
his legions, the strength of such a ^tUpart and the formidable 
appearance of such a front, struck hirti wilth terror and amaife- 
tnent. He never indeed beheld a more dreadful spectacle, 
and he frequently afterward mentioned the impression Which 
it made upon him. He took care, however, to show a pleasaftt 
and cheerful cojintenance to his men, and even rode abdut 
Without either helmet or breastplate. But the king of Mace- 
don, as Polybius informs us, as soon as the engagement com- 
menced, gave way to his fears, and withdrew into the town(f) 
tinder pretence of sacrificing to Hercules ; a igod, that accepts 
not the timid offerings of cowards, nor favours any Unjust vpws. 
And surely it is unjust, that the man who nei'fer shoots should 
tear away the prize ; that he who deserts his post should cSmi- 
quer ; that he who is despicably indolent should be indulged 
with success ; or that a bad man should be happy. But the 
god attended to the prayers of JEmilius ; for he 8oH<rfted mi- 
litary strength and victory with his sword in his hantl, «id 
ibught while he implored the divine aid. Yet one POsid^- ^ . 
hius,^) who says he lived In those times, and was present at 

The light-armed. 
,. It i« to be replied that this Imperfect stktetheiit of the Madedo- 
jk\tji order of battle cannot be corrected either from Polyb1tt», whosb 
l^fiouot of it isjogt; or from. Li vy, whose xlivth b6ok, where it' !b 
jmU unmutllatedy dilfers' widely from Plutarch: See ib. 41 • 
. / Pydn^, saysiivy ib, 42, a city in Pieria, a Macedonian pfbviftce 

^jjV tnc %a^ ^^'C^^ ^^y '^^^"^* ' 

. The Fella, to which he subsequently *£[ed, iratS^ a IJetle'fiSfWi^to 

|1)Q^. and chle^y distinguished as the birth-place of Aleifondei^'the 

1Rre«t.*. • .' *• "'i ,., . , ' 

^ This could notbe-Posidontus of Apamea, who ^rotei fcoijithro- 
aUon of Polyl)iu8*8 history; for he went to tlowe during thd cbn^I- 
shlpof Marcellus^ a hundred and eighteen years after this hattle. 
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ifaat aciiOD^m tb^ history o( Perseus, which he wrote in seyeral 
bpolw, affims, tliat it wa$ not oMt of cowardice, nor under pre- 
t^ca of ofifering la^rifice^, that he quitted the field, but be- 
cause the ^y Deform th^ fight be had received a hurt on his 
h^fr^m It^ Juck 0^ a. horsQ ; that when the battle came on, 
t^Hlgi^ very m^chJodispos^d a^d dissuaded by his friends, he 
commanded one of bi& horses to be brought,, mounted him, and 
cbfir^ Without a brea$U>Iate at the bead gf the phalanx : and 
tb^ amidst th|B sbo^v^r of missive weapons of all kinds he was 
stxOqk with 8» j^v.^lin of iron; not indeed with the point, but 
which glani?;e^ in such a manner, upon his left side as not only 
to rej^d his ck>the99 but to give him a bruise in the flesh, the 
mark of which remained a long timq. This is what Posido- 
qius ailfig^ in Perseus' defence* 

Th^ Romaps iKvho engaged the phalanx, being unable to 
far^ak it) Salius a Pelignian .officer snatched the ensign of bis 
company, and threw it ampcig the enemy. Upon which the 
P^lignians rushing ibrward to recover it, for the Italians look 
upon it 2^ a great crime and disgrace to abandon their standi 
ard, a dreadful conflict and slaughter op both sides ensued. 
The Romaps attempted to cut Ih^ pikes of the Macedonians 
a^uqder with tbpir sofords, to beat them back with their 
shi^W^i or to put then) by wjth their hands: but the Macedo^ 
nians, boJdji)g. tb§m steady with both bands, pierced their ad- 
Tarsaries through their armour, as neither shield or corslet wa? 
proof against this pike.(A) . The Pelignians apd Marrucini- 
ans,(t) who, withput any sort of discretion, or rather with ^ 
brutal fury, had exposed themselve? to wounds, and run upon 
certain deaths were thrown down headlong. The first line 
thus cut in pi^ces^ those who were behind were forced to give 
way, and though they did not fly, yet they retreated toward 
mount Olocrqst ^ppilius seeing this, as Posidonius relates^ 
rent his clothes. He was reduced almost to despair, to find 
that part oi his men had retired, and that the rest declined the 

HutaEeh, indeed, seems to hAve takjen him either for a counterfeit^ 
or a wri^r of no account, when he calls him 'one Ppsidoniu^, who 
Ezys he lived in those times.* 

A This shows the advantage which the pike has over the broad- 
sword ; and the bayonet is still better, because it gives the soldier 
the free use of his musket, without being encumbered with an 
addi^ionul weapon, as when fijied to the musket it supplies the 
place of a pike. 

} Of these Italian nations, the first who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Marai, were originally descended from the Sabines. 
Ov. Fast. iii. 93. The latter uvhajiuted a district situated op the 
Adriatic* 
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combat with a phalanx which, on^ account of the pikes iksit 
defended it on alj aidea Uke a ran^par^i appeared impenetrable 
and invincible. But the iineve^iwssof the ground and the 
large extent of the front not permittio^ tbcur bucklers to be 
joined through the wboLa, ;he ob^ejrved se^fif^^ > Interstices a^d 
openings in the Macedonian Jiuf^, as it, happen^ in laige ar- 
EQieSy according to the difeifnt efibrta of the combatants, in 
one part pressing forward, an4«ip another fi>rced, to give bsHpk. 
j^or this reason be divided, bis troops, witJb ^U possible expe- 
dition j into platoons, which he ordered to throw themselves iiito 
the void spaces of the envy's froot ;(;} and sp not to engine 
With the whole at once, bqt to make naany impressions atjbe 
same time in different parts. These orders being given by 
^milius to the officers, and by the. oncers 4o the sri- 
diers, they immediately made their way between the pjikes, 
wherever there was an openings which was no. sooner don^, 
than some took the enemy in flank, where they were, quite ex- 
posed, while others by a circuit attacked .pernio the rear : 
thus was the phalanx soon broken^ and its strength, which de« 
pended upon one united effort, was no more* When they 
came to 6^ man with man and party with,par^,4he M^ise- 
donians had only short swords to> strike the long* shields of 4be 
Romans that reached from bead to foot, and slight bnckj^s to 
oppose to the Roman swords, which biom their weigM an^ tbe 
force with which they were managed, pierced throu^^l^^llfir 
armour to the bodies; so that they main tai^d,tbei^^oi|Qd 
with difficulty, and in the end were entirely routed^ • t, . >, 

It was here, however, tliat the i^ost Mreniion^ fi$>rt9 w^e 
made on both sides ; and here Marci^, the son of (J^tpi aa4 spp- 
in-law of JEmilius, afWr sur^isii^g aupjteof valo^rv w/Mu^t^y 
lost his sword. As be was a yout^ w|)p had reoeiye^ a)ii(l^e 
advantages of educatipn,:and who owed to, ^. i^lj^^t^pus aii^- 
th^r extraordinary, instances of virtue,, hpjiyapipersBadedilbat 
4ie had better die, th^ leave such |a^po|l^§njy^t)2tt|(k(^f> bis 
enemies. He therefore flew tlirough the ranks, and wherever 
he happened to^e anj^ of bis ^ie^dd ^.^^c^ti^taooe)^ iold 
them his misfkurtone and tiipkuted liMtt'.assistaiiteir^ A'lHuftber 
of brave young men were thus cisUected) ^fkkm Ml^n^e their 
leader with equal ardbiir, sobnltavtBwea 'thfeit' o^ iirtnW;^d 
fell upon the Maced^i^ns. Aller a sh4fp cbtiflict^anSi jcrte|^- 
M carnage, the enemy was ^Kven pack,/^ud w^gr9^i^}fP' 

. • • ' y.* * - , ; •\.> ; ^ '.10 1*^ '-.3 • 

,. j This gadnedl<th^ Rom^s tievictonr, «^J5i ni^o itomdn l^o 
immissa (Usiipavii phalanffemf n^^^uf, uUa evid^tUhr ctmai^ victwdm 
quam quod muUa patkim-praUa^raht, quAjucftumtem t^tifflnmffri* 
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ing iti I vtfcant, tbe Romans sought for the sword, wLicb with 
much difficulty was found under a heap of arms and dead bo- 
dies. Transported with thi« success, they charged those that 
remained uttbrdken, with stiH greater eagerness and shouts of 
triumph. * The three tlionsand Macedonians, who were all 
select met), feept 'their station and maintained the fight, but at 
last were entirely cutoff. The rest fled, and terrible in- 
deed was the slaughter. The field and sides of the hills 
were covered with the dead, and the river Leucus, which the 
Romans crossed the day after the battle, was even then mixed 
with blood. For it is said, that about twenty-five thousand 
were killed on the Macedonian side : whereas the Romans, ac- 
cording to Posidonfus, lost but one bundred^; and according to 
Nasica, only fourscore. (fe) 

This great battle was soon decided, for it began at tbe ninth 
boor,(/) and victory declared herself before the tenth. The 
remainder of the day was employed in the pursuit, which was 
continued for the space of a hundred and twenty furlongs, so 
that it was not far in the night when they returned. The ser- 
vants went with torches to meet their masters, and conducted 
them with shouts of joy to their tents, which they had iDumi* 
nated and adorned with crowns of ivy and laureLfm) 

But the general himself was overwhelmed witn grief. For 
of the two sons that served under him, the youngest, Whom he 

^ moist loved, and who of all tbe brothers was most happily form- 
ed for virtue, was not to be found. As be was naturally braVe 
and ambitious of honour, and with all very young,(n) he conclud- 
ed that his inexperience had engaged him too far in the hottest 
of the battle, and that he was certainly killed. The whole 
army sympathii;e<f In his suspense and distress ; and leaving 

^ their supper, they ran with torches, some to the general's tent, 
^and some out of the trenches to seek him among the first of the 
{ilain. A proibond melancholy reigned in the camp, while 
tlie* field resourtded with the cries of persons calling out, 

k Utterly Imtiessible \ if thd circumstkitees of the fight are con^ 
Biderodi but lAv^r't Acctmnf is dreadiyilly mutlUted. 

He. t^re^ m the afternoon. 

.» Tiie laurel was«aer«d to ApoUo, and the ivy tp Bacchus. Bac- 
,cBi|$, )ybo is fometimes supposed to b^ the saine with Hercules, 
Wjfts a Warrior, and we read of his expedition into India. But the 
Bomiit cu8t<mi, of adohiing the tents of the victors witfc ivy, mig^t 
arise fbom a more simple cause ; Gssar says, that in Pompey*s camp 
he found th^ tent of Lentulus and some others covered with ivy : so 
sure had th^ made themselves of the victory. X. etiam JLcntuH ei 
mrmulitfrum takemacula protecta edera. (B. C. iii. 96) 

n He was then in his seventeenth yes^. 
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* fecipio.' For so admirably had nature tempefed him, that 
he was very early marked out by the world, as one beyond 
the rest of the youth likely to excel in the arts both of war and 
of civil government. 

It was now viery late, and he was almost givea up, when he 
. returned from the pursuit with two or three friends, covered 
with the fresh blood of the foe, like a spirited young hound 
carried too far hy the charms of the chase. This is the 
Scipio, who subsequeptly destroyed Carthage and Numantia, 
and was incomparably the first, both in virtue and power, of 
the Romans of his time. Thus fortune did not choose at pre- 
sent to make i£milius pay for the favour which she showed him, 
but deferred it to another opportunity ; and therefore he en- 
joyed this victory with full satisfaction. * 

As for Perseus, he fled from Pydna to Pella with his cavalry, 
which had suffered no loss. When the foot overtook theni, 
thev reproached them as cowards and traitors, pulled them off 
their horses and wounded several of them ; so that the king, 
dreading the consequences of the tumult, turned his horse 
out of the common road, and lest he should be known, wrap- 
ped up his purple robe and placed it before him ; he also took 
off his diadem and carried it in his hand ; and, that he might 
converse the more conveniently with his friends, alighted from 
his horse and led him. But they all slunk away from him by 
degrees ; one under ptetence of tying his shoe,, another of 
watering his horse, and a third of being himself thirsty : not 
that they were so much afraid of the enemy, as of the cruelty 
of Perseus ; who, exasperated with his misfortunes^ sought to 
lay the blame of his miscarriage upon any body but himseff. 
He entered Pella in the night, where he killed with his pon- 
iard Euctus and Eudaus, two of his treasurers ; who, when 
they waited upon him, found fault with some of his proceed"- 
ings, and provoked him by an unseasonable liberty of admoni- 
tion. Upon which, every body forsook him, but/EVander the 
Cretai), Archedamus the ^tolian, and Neon the Boeotian : nei- 
ther did any of his soldiers follow him except the Cretans, who 
were attached ' not to his person but to his mm^ry as bees 
are to tile honey-coitib. For he carri«ii BQuch. Ireasuve. along 
with him, and suffered them to take otit^ifrcups tifdrtoiflfi 
and other vessels of gold and sifver,<o) tt) tffft vahie of IWjr 
talents. But when he catne to Aixiphipolis, and thence tp 



o ke was afraid to gift it th^, lestthe Bifttce d On ii tite 0\i t df g|>fte 
should seize all the rest. 8eeli^>ih. 45* 
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Alepsu3,(p) his fears a little abating, he sunk again into his 
old and inborn distemper of avarice : lamented to his friends, 
that be bad inadvertently given up to the Cretans some of the 
gold plate of Alexander the Great; and applied to those that 
had it, and even entreated them with tears to return it to him 
for the value in money. Those who knew him well, easily 
discorvered that he was '-playing the Cretan with the Cre- 
tans ;\q) but such as \yere prevailed upon to give up the plate, 
lost all, for he never paid the money. Thus he got thirty 
talents from his friends, which were soon afterward to come 
into the hands of his enemies, and with these he sailed to Sa- 
mothrace, where he took refuge at the altar of Castor and 
. Follux.(rj 

The Macedonians have always had the character of Ijeing 
lovers of their kings ;(«) but now, as if the chief bulwark of 
their constitution were broken down, and all were fallen with 
it, they submitted to ^milius, and in two days he Was master 
of the whole of Macedon. This seems to give some counte- 
nance to those who impute these events to fortune. A prodigy, 
which happened at Amphipolis, testified also the favour of the 
gods. The consul was offering sacrifice there, and the sacred 
ceremonies were begun, when a flash of lightning fell upon the 
ahar, and at once consumed and consecrated the victim. But 
th& share which fame had in this affair, exceeds both that pro- 

p On^ MS. has it • Galepsus/ probably upon the authority of 
Liyy. ib. 

q It was att aacient proverb, <* The Ccetans are always liars." gt. 
Paul, (Tit i. 12.) has quoted it from C^Uimach. Hymn, in Jov. 8. or 
Epimenides of Gnossus. As a proverb, indeed, it would natural- 
ly be in many mouths. (See a learned note by Wolfius in loo.) In 
tte prosent instance, by having^ professed for Perseus' person iui a,t- 
tachment which they only felt to his money, they fully justi^d the 
national diaraoter.* 
. f He carried with him two thousand talents. 

• When Perseus was at Amphipolis, being afraid that the inhabit- 
ants would deliver him up to the Romans, he came out with Philip, 
the ooih chihl he had witb him^ and having mounted the tribunal, 
began to speak ; but his tears flowed so fast, that after several triida 
be fboBd it impracticsd>le to ]voceed ; upon which, he requested 
, BvHideir to supply his place ; but the people, who hated him, refused 
"t^liear him, cryiag out, " Be gone, be gtme ; we are resolved not to 
^spose o«ndives, our wives, and our child^ for your sakes. Ffy, 
thorefo?*, atid leave us to make the best terms we can with the coo- 
querors.** Evander had been the principal actor in the assassination 
•f Smttenea, ml was afterward 4espatched in Samothrace bv order 
ofP^rseui, wte vasi^aidth^thew!onl4othwviMaoGttaekim as 
the itttkor of thai mur!dbei> 
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digj and what is recorded likewise of bis good fortune : tor on 
the fourth day after Perseus was beaten at rjrdna, as the people 
were at the equestrian games in Rome, a report was suddenlj* 
spread in the first seats of the theatre,(0 that yEmih'us had gain- 
ed a great battle over Perseus, and orerturfied the kingdom of 
Macedon. The intelligence was made public in a moment, tbe> 
multitude dapped their hands and uttered bud attclamations, and 
it passed current that daj in the citjr. Ai\erward, when it ap* 
peared that it had no good foundation, the story dropped for tbe 
present, and died away ; but, when within a few days it wa« 
confirmed beyond dispute,(tt) (bey coiild not but feel surprise 
at the report which was its harbinger, and the fiction which 
turned to truth. 

In like manner, it is said that an account of the battle of the Ita- 
lians, near the rirer Sagra,(v) was carried into Peloponnesus on 
the same day upon which it was fought ; and of the defeat of tile 
Persians at Mycale, with equal expedition, to Platsae ; and that 
very soon after the victory which the Romans gained over the 
Tarquins, and the people of Latium, who fought under th^ir 
banners, two young men of uncommon size and beauty, who 
were conjectured to be Castor and Pollux, arrived at R^me 
from the army with the news of it.(w) The first man they nwt, 
by the fountain in the market-place, as they were refreshing 
their horses that foamed with sweat, expressed his surprise at ' 
their account of the victory : upon which they are said to hav^ 
smiled, and to have stroked his beard ; and that, immedlatef^ 
changing from black to yellow, conciliated credit to bis report, 
and procured him the surname of J£nobarbusi,(x) or '^Yeltow- 
beard.*' 

t Val. Mix. I. viy . 1, bilbtfii9 «•, that it was raised byone P. Vi- 
tiiHis, who quoted two younff men on wkite honea <Ca8tor<nd Fd- 
lusy of coarse) M hit authontj* i . . 

II It ^as conArmed by the arrival of Q. Fabltu MaxiiQui^ the-aon 
of JEmilius, L. Lentuhis, and Q. Metelluty who had been aent^ t;^- 
press by iBoitlius, and reached Rome the twentieth day after the ac- 
tion. Bee Liv. xlv. 1. i 

V In Ma^na Gr»ela, ntit lar from Rhegtum. SeeCie*^ lfat.DeoK 
ii. 2. Austin. Jtx. 3, ht,* 

w See the life of Goriohmus, vol. li. 

X His name was lAieivs Uomitius, and lirom Mm ^eaeended Ike 
emperor Iferoi. Suet, in his life of that emperor, relates the saaae 
story, which is preserved likewise by Livy, zhr. 1, an#Dkm. Hi^. 
vi. Caster and Ponu» were considered as very friendly tp the Ra- 
mans. 

This preternatural commnnieatioil of intelligenee, Grotius aeetts 
to impute to demohs or genii; fbr, when God makes the projAet 
Ezskiel behold the king of Babylon laying siege to Jerusalem, ke 
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All these stones are cenfirmed by that which happened m 
rour own times : for Mien Lucius Antonius rebelled against Ikh- 
mitian, Rome wa^ nuich alarmed, and e^cpected a bloody war 
in Germany ^ but on a sudck^^ and of their own proper mo- 
tion, the fteoplQ j-ais^d, a, report, and spread it over the city, 
that Aniimtis^ was vanquij^ied and slain; that his army was cut 
ia^piftcea^^^ftataaot a single man bad escaped,(y) Such a 
ron^s^ th^ rumpui?^ and such was the credit given to it, that 
ihiany^ of jthe magistrates c^eredsacriSces upon the occasion. 
But when the author of it was sought for, they were referred 
from one t^ suotc^er, all their, inquiries were eluded, and at last 
the story, absorbed in the immense crowds as in a vast ooean, 
appearing to have no solid foundation, completely vanished. 
But, as Domitlan w^ marching,bisfocesto chastise the rebels, 
messengers and letters met hlqa upon the road, which brought 
m accoi^l of the victory. They then found that it was won 
on ibe sanie day upon which the repcMt bad been propagated, 
though the field of battle w^ more than twenty thousand fur- 
longs from- Rome* This is a ifact| with which no one can be 
ifllacq^ainted, \ 

But to tetqrn to the slor^ of Perseus : Cnaeus C^tavius, who 
W0» joimi in command with Mmilim^ came with his fleet to 
Siimothi:ace> where, out of reverence to the god8,(2r) he permit- 

pbsecvef,, ^^Ftmle J)ed fui^ r0M\ ^mtam hn^e ^^ehaniur, tub ip9im 
ffrnfius prophefa o^endercy cum id etiam d(*fn9ne9,Deo tipent€,fecerini / 
aicut'Cornelio sacerdoti in vinetis ageriti ostensajidt tota aeries Phar- 

'taUcipram, teste Lucdno et GeUio, ApoUoni^ veto Tyanrntx cades Do- 

',T»l^nt?» (in loc.)» 

y The report was, perhaps, originally founded on the circtnn^tiuiQe 
recorded by Suet Domit. vi. who states, that on the very day of 
the haLU)e,'A'^St»tuamGtt$St$tmi Smmftaigm9a^iu$lmcif^0tmpU»apen'' 
ni»(iangwkdittmmu^mUdU-r t?.. ..'xya ,/t • > - . 

The revolt in question took place iniUpfiep Germany, A* ^, 92.* 

. ^js*!Th«i|fod«ifl^ Sjuno^rfuce wBw4rewie4 by «^1 nations. The pa- 
fj^na^eanrMid tfcyair pr^\«|ifiest49 ffjr Jn- fay<mr of those prctoided de- 
'^ieiiith9^n^^j9flmi$iijms\wi^h^ ^w* ^^>w>^hf5bare.mentM)nof their 
names. Of all the oaths whieh were in use anpnglfaeapcueivts, that 
by thoafOulnet >^iu^dj^f«»«l ja»i,'fnQi|t;«%Q?«d ga^ inviolabW. Such, 
indeed, as were found not to have observed«i|^«w|;rQ^9egi»d^ as t)ie 
curse of mankind, and per8pi\8 devot;ci4il^4f^net|9n. J)i^.Sic. v. 

^ftf<ft«ftir.wMft»^ :^f#§ ITPds wen?, alWj^ys i!ffe«!»t^ ^d ^^reiv^JHled to 

awsis^illi^g© J^t TOT^, iaitij^lftdi jHid pMI|5d?Aipon Ithem MMiny sudden 
«i»dr?uflp^|j8S^d^dafis^Pv<, and ^hat; nc^ pv^r duiij jjierlb^iied their 
^^^€||noiiiesjoi^^^i^l?^ipjpiW9P)y iWar^%1h«!»w*i^<>y^ No won- 
der, then, if the places of refuge in this island were highly revered . 

?Shi^ft«l^mDfj| pifi^n and PoWw?!?p^?»^*f9lh^erseu*^ifted, there 

^9Pjp j^ a^^^lb!^flf€^p)e4|^^^ iwmeretibios^ wJi^9;WerojR4mitted,.VJ 
j^Cr^^ rites of ^e Cabiri us^ to raieet, ..rr : jiU t : < ; 
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tad Persfui to enjoy Hm ]»it>tec(ioi:^«( th0ai^lii»» but iralobed 
the €oasts> and guarded ageiost bit eacape^ FevBem, baweTer« 
found meaQS pra?i^ely ta engnge one Oniides, a Cretan, to 
tdbt hion and his tneasuie into his vesseU and carry, them cff; 
He, like a li^ie Cretan, took on board the treasure, ajBd ach^ked 
Perseua to oome ia the oight, with his wife aad cbiidfen an^ 
neeessary atteadaMs, to t£& port catjed Deoa^iuai; bat, b«» 
tete this, he had aet sail. Miserable was the coaditieo of Fep* 
seut, compelled as he was to escape thimii^t a aarmw window^, 
and to let himseM' down by the waU w i^ ^a wife aad cbtAdr^n^ 
leho had little experieiioed such semaibling fatigue : but stiii 
mere pitiable wtof ki% gioaos, when, as b^wandeted hy the 
dMre» he was iaforoMd that Qrandea bed been seen a good mu^ 
off at sea. By this time it was day, and destitute of all othor 
hefie, be fled back to the. wall, (a) .. He was not, indeed, undisr 
eovered, but he reached the place of refuge, with his wiie^ be? 
fore the Ronians could take raeasuix^^ to prevent it. His cbiir 
dren he put into the bands of loe, who had been his minton^ 
hut was now his betrayer, for he delivered them up to the Ro« 
mans ; and thus, by the strongest necessity with which nator^ 
can be bottnd, obliged \Am$ as beasts- dq when their young are. 
Idcen, to yield himself totbose who had his o&pring in theif 
pawef. 

He had the highest confidence in Nasica, and for him he in- 
fuiied ; but aabe was aottheie, he hetiaUed Wt fete, ei^d ee^ 
tiUe of the necessity of bis situatioas sunendeKi himsaif to 
pctavius. It then appeared more plainly than ever, ^M he )a« 
boured under a more despicable disease than avarice itself-41. 
Kieao the fear of death ; and this deprived him even of pity, 
the only consolation of which fortune does not rob the distressr 
ed. For when he desired to be conducted to ^miliM8,(6) the 
consul^rose from his seat, and accompanied by his friends, went 
to receive him with tears in his eyes, as a great man unhappily 
fallen through the displeasure of the gods. But Perseus be- 

a Livy sajrs he hid himself in an obscure comer of the tempk 
of Castor and Pollux, xlv.6.* 

b ThM at Aniphipplis. Octavlus, as soon as be luid the king in 
his power, put him on board the admiral galley, and having embark* 
ed also all bis treasure that was left, immediately weighed and stood 
for Amphipolis. An express was despatched thence to acquaint 
JEmilius with what had happened, who sent Tubero, his aon-in-law, 
and several other persons of distinction, to meet Perseus. He like- 
wise ordered sacrifices to be offered, wd made the same rejoicing 
as if a new victory had been obtained. The whole camp nm out to 
see the r<wal prisoner, vbo, covered with a mourning eloidc;, waU^ed 
alone to the tent of il^milius. 
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havedln dit vitest maniMr ; he boirtd doWa wttb liis ikoe to 
tlie«airUi, amdembncad fois knees ^} his expressiens, iadeed, 
were doiitean, and fatSK^eatwalias »> abject, <faat JEmiiws could 
net efidarct tbeon ; laity i^sgardi&g bim with an eye of regret 9nd 
ia^gfiatioa, ^ Whf doist'tfaiiU) wretched: man," saidbet " ac- 
quit fortune of wbat nigUt ^^em ber principal crtrao^ hy a be* 
fafliTtoor wbicb osakie^ it apfieat^tfaiit thout doervest her frowns ; 
and that ibou art nol onl^ now, but bast been longv unworthy 
ihe protection of that ^oSiee^ ? Wfa^ desl tboa tarniiab xsiy lau- 
rels, msd detract from my &abaeFfmn^tB^hy showing tbjrself a 
mean adversaary, and ftofitto dope ivtth a RoBEian ? Courage in 
^e unfortanate is bigbij reTered,^eFen by an enemy ; and eoir^ 
anstice, though it meets with aoccess, is ev^ held by the Eo- 
mans in GODtenipt«"(d) 

Notwithstandthg (ins severe rebulee, be raised htm up, garve 
Mm hie ba&d« and itelivcred him into ttw custody of Tubero« 
Then t^ing bis som^ his sons*in*law, and the principal offi« 
cttfs, particuiafly sucb b9 were the youngest, back wim him 
into hte tent, he sat a long time silent to the astonishment of 
the whole company. At last, he began to speak of the vicis- 
, sttiide of fertune, and of human af&irs : <^ la it fit then (s»d be) 
tfa^ a mi;Nftai should be elated by prosperity, and fdume him* 
self upon the overturning of a city, or a kingdom ? Should w^ 
not father attend -to the instructions of fortune, who A^ such visi- 
ble marks of her instability, and of the weakness'of human 
power, teaches every one that goes to war to expect from her 
nothing solid and permanent ? What time for confidence can 
ikete he to man, wten in tbe very instant of victory he must 
necessarily dread the pow^r of ^srtunef and the very jay of 
success must be mingled with anxiety, in bim that reflects upon 
tiie cohrse of cfnsparing fate, which humbies to-day on^ man, . 
and to-morrow another ? * wh^n one ^ort hour has been suffi- 
cient to overthrow the house of Af^iander, who arrived at such 

c This both Livy, rb. and Val. Max. v. i, 8, deny, for the credit pf 
tfceitbero JSanilios, who, ^ey 8»y»8U$tMned him, when in th« act of 
throwing himself prostrate.* » 

• dSee livy's account of this interview, and -^mUius' moral ha- 
jmgiie upon the occasion, ^Iv. 8. That historian does not, with Pl«i 
tarch, 'stoically denwninate Persei*s* fall »«it#«i*fi», but leaves it dubi* 
eas^iby his *' errore humane, aeik casu ttunecetsitafe," whether we are 
to rank iCmilios among the Academics, the Epicureans, or the fol- 
lowers of Z^oo. 

. Livy's detail of the consul's speech, his addressing his captive m 
6re6k, and Perseus' obstinate silence and tears, is the most clrcum- 
iftiBtial, natural, and appr opriate. His subsequent harangue to his 
followets, however, is given by that writer much more briefly,* 
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a pUdi of glen*/) and «steAdk4 bis eQ)pi4i^;an»r^at part of tbe 
world ; wtoi ywi see pri«Kse9» tliat wece^ lafle)jr..at tk^ ly^t^joi 
imiBense arintesy veoe«v« their pi)avisipQ6 6^ tke^a/. ftom tke 
.hioidsof their eaemies; fibtll yiM,4mei U> Ih^M yamminfii 
that fortune has firmly settled jour proapevityv ar4iat.il is 
p^aof againrt the.aitaeks^of titmi SbaU J!<hi not rather, my 
' young iriende, q«it ihieiilatiop o£Jb^a«iafi4lliejiraia raptures jaf 
.victory, attd humble^ youiseives m. the thought «f vi^t vf^y 
iiappen^ hereaAer^^aithe stroag espeotatioB thatt; the gods mil 
send some DHS&rtune^te co«iQ|erWaii«e >thepn^e»t supcessi" 
iEUniliuty we ace told» having said .a gf^ deal to.jthie purpose, 
tiismissed the youag nejo-aeasoQably chastised wfith thia grare 
liKscouKe, aad restiaiflied tn their natural incliuaUoa tQ amo- 
^anee. 

When this was dose, be du^rihuted .hk army in quartets, 
while be went to take a view of Gieece«(£) This progrvsa was 
attended both with^ honour to himself, and advantage ta 4be 
Greeks ; for •he redressed the people's grievances, reformed 
their civil government, and gave them gratuities, to some wheat 
and to others oil, out of the royal stores ; in which such vast 
quantities are said to haye been found, that the inunber of 
those who asked and received w^s too small to exhaust the 
whole. ' Finding a great square pedestal of white marble at 
Delphi, designed for a gdden statue of Perseus, he orckred his 
own to be put upon it ;</). observing it was but just, that the 
conquered should give place to tl» conqueror. At Olympia, 
we are told, he uttered the celebrated saying, **• This Jupiter 
of Phidias%) i& tbe very Jupiter of Homer,'* 

Upon the arrival of the ten commissioners(^) from Rome for 

e Having previoady despatched his son Q. itf aximus, on his re* 
. turn from Rome,' and Lr. Posthuinius, to reduce some places that 
still held out, and left the command of his forces to C. Sulpicius 
Gallus. (Liv. ib. 27.;^ 

/ This was not quite so consistent with his humiliating discourse 
upon the vicissitude of fortuile. 

£r This colossal statue, the great ornament of ^le mtgnidcent 
temple consecrated to Jupiter cA3Fmpius (see Pausan. y. llT) was of 
ivoty ; and, as Ltvy states (xlv. 28.) awed evien iEn^us byit8«§ii« 
jesty, as if he had been in Uie very pr^aoe of the Deity. What a 
compliment then does this expression oonv^ to the poet (H. i. I^RP^ 
530,) as well as to the sculptor ! and how wdl does it justify tke 
assertion, that Hfismer alone ** uum and portrayed the ferms of de 
gods !" But if his nod in Homer produce such terrible eileiets, how 
much more dreadftil is the glance, as described by 4iabiikkukv4ii. 
6. &c. and how much superior is the prophet evert tothe poet n*' - 

h These ten legates were all meii of consular ^gnify, who eame 
to assist JEmilttts in settling a new ibrm ef govemm^tst; Pyur the^; 
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set^Qg Ibe a0kirs of Macedon, he ^ledared the hnds and citiei 
of the Maeedoaians free, and ordered that thej should be go- 
verned by their own laws ; onlj reserving a tribute to the Ro- 
mans of a hundred taknts, which was not half of what their 
kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited varions games a^d spectacles, offer- 
ed sacrifices to the gods, and made great entertainments: for 
all which be found an abundant supf^y in the royal treasures. 
And he showed so accurate a discernment in the ordering, 
placing, and sahiting of his guests, and in distinguishing what 
degree of civility W9^ due to every man's rank and crudity, 
tiiat the Greeks were amazed at his knowledge of matters of 
noere politeness, and that amidst his heroic actions even trifles 
did not escape his attention, but were conducted with the ut- 
most decorum. That which afforcjed him the highest satisfac- 
tion was that, notwithstanding the magnificence and vaa-iety of 
bis preparations, he himself gave the greatest pleasure to thojse 
whom he entertained. And to such as expressed their admira- 
tion of his management upon these occasions be said, ** Tiiat it 
required the same genius to draw up an army, and to order an 
entertainment ;(0 so that the one might be most formidably to 
the enemy, and the other most agreeable to the company," 

Among his other good qualities, his disinterestedness and 
magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem of the world* For 
he would not so much as look upon the immense quantity of sii- 
yer and gold collected out of the royal palaces, but delivered it 
to the qusestors to be carried into the public treasury. He re- 
served only the books of the king's library for his sons, who 

names and instructions, see Liv. xlv. 17, 18. Among the latter 
should particularly be noted the regulation relative to the letting to 
farm of the public mines and the royal demesnes, which was wholly 
suppressed : **• nam negue tine pubUcano exereeri petse / ei, ubi publi- 
canu9 ettfildautjus ptMcum vanum aut Ubertatem $ocu9 nuUam esse,** 
Similar objections have been made to the old French syitem of 
farmers general, and to our now necessary excise.* 

The ACacedoni^ns were not much charmed with the promise of 
liberty, because they could not well comprehend what that liberty 
was, especially as coupled with the tribute of a hundred talents ! 
^They saw evident contradictions in the deci^ee i which, though it 
,S|x^ of leaving them undt^r their own laws, imposed many new 
ones. and threatened mpre. What most disturbed them was a di- 
'vision of their kingdom, by which their national uiHon was dissolved. 

i See^l^Vn xlv. 32, from whom it appeai^s that the admiration 
chiefly at^aehed to ^epi^udentia in dancUa MpcctamUs, ad qua rude* 
turn Rgmam erfint.* 

. To these twoparticulars, of drawing up an army and ordering an 
entertainment^ Henry the IVth of France added— making iove. 

Vol. in, s • : 
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were men of letters ; and in d ^ 

^ had distinguished themselves ii 
of five pounds' weight to his sc 

is that Tubero who, ad we hav^ ' 

the sixteen relations that lived 
ed by one small farm : add this 
tue and honour, is said to havi 

family of the ^lians, neither they nor th6tr wives having pr^- 
Tiousljr used any vesiels of silver o^ gold. 

After he had made every proper reguIatioQ,(;) taken hfi 
leave of the Greeks, and eidiorted the Il^cedonians to remem- 
ber the liberty which the Romans had bestowed upon th^m,ni^ 
and to pceserve it by good laws and general bar^nony, he 
roarcbed into Epirus. The senate had made a decree that tbe 
soldiers who had fought under him against Perseus, should have 
the spoil of the cities of Epirus. In order, therefore, that they 
mig^t fall upon them unexpectedly, he sent for ten of the prin* 
cipal inhabitants of each city, and fixed a day for th(em to 
bring in whatever silver and gold could be found in their 
bouses and temples. With each of these he sent a centurion 
and a guard ot soldiers, under pretence of searching for and 
receiving the pre<?iou8 metal, and as for this purpose only. 
But when the da^ came, they rushed upon all the inhabitants, 
and began to seize and plunder thett. Thus in one hour ar 
hundred and fifty thousand persons were made slaves, and se- 
venty cities sacked. Yet, from this general ruin and desola- 
tion, each soldier had no more than eleven drachmas to his 
9hare. So that alt men shuddered at the winding up of the 
war, when they reflected upon the horror of such a complete 
destructioni ibr the sake of such a petty dividend of advan- 
tage 5 

-I •• 

J At the ekMe •f tkeM proeeedioffs* Andronietts the iEtolian and 

Keon the Boeotian, becatise th^ had always been Arienda to Perseus, 

«nd had not even now deserted him, were condemned and lost their 

"beads. 80 unjust, amidst fdl the specious appearances of justice, 

were the conqtterdrs ! 

k This boasted favour of the Bohians to the people of If acedon 
was certainly nothing eirtmordinaiy. Their eountiy beings now d^ 
vided into four districts, it was declared unlawftil for any person to 
intenrnwry, to oarry on any trade, or todeid in land with any one» 
wh% was not an iohfthila&t^f hia^mi district. Thev were prAibit> 
ed k^m importing nalt, or aefiing^shto timber to the barbarian na^ 
tlrnii, Att the iid^ility, and their entldren ezceedin]Br the age of 
fifteen, were commanded hnmediate\y to transport themselves jnto 
Italy: and dte MqpfeaM {lolrer iQ Maoedui vasycat^d In certain 
Soman seoatert. 
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JSfSsdlm h^yinjl e>ecute4 this conMXiissipQ, so contrary to 
bis mitdness 6n4 hunaanity, went do^vn to Oricum,(0 where 
h« embarked Mil fi»'ces and passed over into Italy. He sailed 
up tbe Tiber fy the king's galley, which had sixteen banks of 
pars, and w^s richly adorned with arips taken from the ene^ 
my and ivith cloth c^ scarlet and purple ; and the banks of the 
river being eoyered with multitndeSj who came to see the ship 
as it advanced slowly against the stream, the Romans in some 
measure anticipated h^ triumph. 

But the soldiers, who looked with longing eyes oA the wealth 
of Perseus, when thu^y found their expectations disappointed, 
iadulg^ a secret resentment and were ill affected to ^milfus. 
In public, hpwever, they assigned another cause. They iJ- 
l^ged that he had been severe and imperious in command* and 
therefore they did npt meet his wishes for a triumph • Serrius 
Galba,,>vhD bad served under him as a tril^pe, and who bore 
him a personal enmity i. observing this, pulled off the mask, 
and declaired that no triumph ought to be ajlowed him. Hav- 
ing spread several calumnies against him among the soldiery, 
and siiarpened the resentment which they had already conceiv« 
eds Galba requited another d^y of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple ; because ft^ remaining four hours of the one then pa3$ing, 
f^ Sliid, were insufficientfor the intended impeachment. But as 
; the tribunes ordered him to speak then, if he had anv &ing to 
say, he began a long harangue full of injurious and false allega* 
tipns, and spun it out to the end of the day. When it was dark, 
the tribunes dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, now mote 
insplent than ever, thronged about Galba ; and, animating t^ck 
c^er, before it was light took their stand a^ain in the C^pitoi, 
where th^ tribunes had ordered the assembfy to be held. 

As soon as day appeared, it was put to the vote, and the.fint 
tribe gave it against the triumph.(m) When thi9 wm communi- 
c^ed to the rest of the assembly and the senate, the commonalty 
e^^fised deep>c^eer» at ^ injQHes done to ^milius, but 
th^ir words had no effect : ^h« principal senators, however, i^ 
^sisted that it was an insufferable sittempt ; and encouraged eaiCh 
' other to repress the bold and licentious spirit of the soldiers, 
r^who.w^uld in tis^e etipk at-«a mtance pf injustice and vio- 
lence,]^) if something were not dione to prevent their depriving 

' IX seaport town in Macedon.* 

m An4 yet a triumph was decreed, without any hesitation, to hi^ 
^ Inferior o)fioers Anicius and Octavios. For thia iftCoiitistency livy 
assfgns but too valid a reason. ** Intacta imddia tuedia tunt^ ail 
' iUfttmaferme tenMty xlv. 35.* 
" n Thif wa9 i«^y ttfified in the times of ^ Koman emperors. 
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Pauhis Atnilius of the honours of his victorj. They pusb^d 
therefore through the crowd, and cuiniog n^iDisbod^r de^ : 
inao^d that the tribunes ^ould put a stopto &e suffrages^ tm* 
til they had delivered what they had to say to tiie people, i 
The poll being accordingly stopped and sileMe obta^d^ - 
Marcus Servilius, a m«i of consular dignity, who bad killed * 
three and twenty enemies in suigle comlMtl, stood up and spoke 
as follows : ^ 

** I am ;iow sensible, mora tlmn ever, how illustrious aigene* * 
ral Paulus ^milius is, when with an army so mutiftous and 
disorderly be bas performed such great and honourable achseye*^ - 
ments: but I am surprised at the inconsistency of the Roman 
people, if after rejoicing in the triumphs over the lllyrians asd 
LiguriansXo) they envy tfaemselres the pleasure <^ atekag the 
king of Macedon brought alire, and all die gloiy of Alexander 
and Philip led captive by the Roman arms. For is it not most 
extraordinary that you, who upon a slight rumour of the vickn 
ry brought hither some time ago offered sacrifices, ttid made 
your requests to the gods, that you might soon see that ac* 
count verified ; now the consul is returned with a real victory, 
should rob those gods of the due honour and yourselves of tbo 
satisfaction, as if you were afraid to behold the gioatneis of 
the conquest, or were willing to spare the kii^? though, m ^ 
fact, it would be much better to refuse the triurofib out of met « 
cy to bim, than envy to your general. But to sudi an escesa ' 
is your malignity arrived, that a man who never received a 
wound, a man made i^eek by ease and luxury and fattened in - 
the shade, dares discourse about the conduct of the war" and > 
the j^ight to a triumph, to you who at the expense of so much 
blood have learned how to judge of the valour or nusbebavjoor . 
ei your comffianders,"(/>) 

At the same time baring his brea^, he showed an incredible ' 
number of scars ^pon it, and then turning his back, uneovered i 
some parts which it is reckoned indecent to expose ; >midia^ * 
dressing himself to Galba said, " Thou laughestt at.lliis»i b«t Ii < 

Instead of AiCtm, 'Libyans' (the common r^adinf ,ifi iHk faltek) 
we should undoubtedly, with the small alteration of one letter, read ^ ' 
Aoyxim * Ligufians/ For the Ligunans had been Conqu^cd by - 
-^milius. ' , , - 2 

^Compare Livy, aUtv, 37^*^^. The exposure, mentioned below, i 
which it would almost seem Plutarch considered. at intentional (ia 
order, perhaps, to show that he had received no wounds, ap^Heriori 
that writer represents as accidental, •* adapertU forte qum vfkmda, 
erant, tumor ingninum proximia rifum movit** &c. 39. This passage 
has been mistaken by some of the annotators on Plutarch*^ 
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glofjr iatkeae mariss before ny^r ielloW-chizeiis : for I got them 
by being on horadback, daj and night, in their service. But 
go OD to coHect the Tote»; I will attend Ihe whole business, 
and mark those cowardly ted vt^rateliii men, who had rather 
bare their own inclinations indu}^ in war, than be properly 
commanded*" This speejsh, we are told, so humbled the sol- 
diery and effected such an alteration in them, that the triumph 
was voted to JBmiitus by every tribe. 

It is said to have been condiocted after the following man- 
Ber t In every &eatre (or, as they call it, Cirous) where eques* 
trian games used to be Wld, in die< Forum and other parts of 
tbe city, whidi were comnentent for seeing the procession, the 
pe^le ereeled scafiblds, and on the day of tbe triumph were all 
dressed in white. Tbe temples were set open, adorned with 
garlands and smoldng with incense. Many lictors and other 
officers compelled the disorderiy crowd to make way, and open- 
ed a eleax passage. The triumph took up three days. On the 
first, which was scarcely' safficient for the show, were exhibited 
the images, paintings, and colossal statoes taken from tbe ene- 
my^ and now carried in two hundred and fifty diariots. On 
the4ieait, tiie richest and most beautiful of the Macedoniim arms 
weie brought up in an immedse number of wagons. These 
glittered with new furbished brass and polished steel, and though 
Aey were piled with great ^rt and judgment, yet seemed to be 
thrown together promiscuously; helmets being placed upon 
shields, breastplates upon greaves, Cretan targets, Thraclan 
budilers, and quivers of arrows huddled among the horses* 
bits, with the points of naked swords and kmg pikes ap- 
pearii^ through on every side. All these arms* were tied 
together- with such a proper liberty, that room Was left 
for them to clatter ^s they were drawn along; and the clank 
of them was so harsh and terrible, that they ^7ere not seen 
without dread, though among the spoils of the conquered. Af- 
ter the carriages^ loaded with arms, walked three thousand 
men, who carried tbe silver money in seven hundred and fifty 
vessel^, each of which contained three talents and was borne 
by four.men. Others br6ugbt bowls, horns, goblets, and cups, 
all of silver, disposed in such order as would make the best 
show, and valuable not only for their size but tbe depth of the 
basso relieva On tbe third day, early in the morning, first 
advanced the trumpets, not with such airs as are used in a pro* 
ce8sit>n of solemn entry, but with such as tbe Romans sound, 
when they animate their troops to the charge. These were 
followed hy a hundred and twenty fat oxen, their boms gilded 
and set off with ribbons and garlands. The young men, whp 
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led these vtctims^ wewp girdcck with Mifr ^ 
manship ; and afiter Ihem eatncf the \9my% ^^» orriid Hie goU 
and silver ▼etsels Ibr tin'sacrifieef. ¥keKk west tfaa feiMm^Mt 
bore ^ gdd^eoiii (0 » vesselfer boMKngibiwel^deali «MdH lite 
^ose wbidi ttmUkaoA <lHt »di»er^ and nAddritww lo Hw wma^ 
ber of seyenty-seren. Tbsii Mloiv^ the bearers of ^km mm"' 
secrated b<)wl,<f) tif ten talente' weioht, wbiek .Smilias li^d 
caused terbeiDftde of gold.andadiivMaiHtbpnKioiitsloMttPi; iomI 
those that exposed to view ^k» eupa deiKKninated bjr ^die 
naines of Antigoaw, Sekf^oiitf, and Tbertdes^ lo geftw v wltbliw 
gold plate vrfaidi had heeir usedf at Farseo^ tMe. lonwidi* 
atefj behinti was lobe isees the diarMt>f^Mit|nrmee, witli Mi 
amMMir upon it, and upon that bis dkdMft ; at a HUle diaftMics 
were led, captive, bis cfaildrfifti, attended by a mmber oi^go* 
vemors, masters, and pneceptws, aH in tears, wh^flHtctoiecl 
out their hands by way of supplication te'lhe ^peelaloitv and 
taught the children to do the same. There were two sena and 
one daughter, but a^ so yonng, thi^ they wetenei mucbaiettCecl 
with the heaviness of their ratsfevtones. TfaiS' iaaensibiliily of 
theirs made the change of theii^ condition isove pitiable,' iose* 
much that Perl^eos passed on abAoat withotit ncAlce: soized 
were the eyes ef the Romans epon Mie ehiklMii tinaD pilyr of 

q According to Plutarch's accoaiit» there wctq ^^^2^0 taknta of 
silver, and 231 of gold coin. According to Valerius AnUas,it 
amounted somewhat more ; but Livy thinks his computation too 
^mall, and Velletus Paterculus makes it almost twice as much, Hie 
account which Paterculns gives of it is probably r%4it, since the 
money now brought from Macedon set tiM Banana toe froaidl 
taxeafbrl85yeam« See below, p* 4Sl 

, r This bowl weighed six tumdred poundsi^ f<» the taljcat weighed 
sixty pounds : it was consecrated to Jupiter. , 

On the subject of the Therictean cups, mentionedf below, there is 
much recondite learning in Bentley's <* Dissertation upon^ Bpis* 
ties of Phalkrt^'* m. ]^p. ra^^T. ed. 1777^ Wheoe be lepUda follf 
to an aijgumentv amoicg otliers» foiadedfln; this mfy passage^ and 
reofcLered ihemore saMurkable 1^ Mr^3^yie*a barbaiews fomina- 
tlves AvTty^nSm and Si^wu^«i. The sum of Dr. B's observation's is» 
that Thericles, after whom cups of a certain fashion, though of 
different materials, were denominated Thericlean, was a Corin- 
tiiian potter, contemporary wftt^ AristopKlmes^ as Athenaees aftms, 
xi. all whose extant eomeiies Were written uid aeted between OL 
IpcxxvilL and Oh xcvU. U^e eaalier date above 1^ years after Pha> 
laris^ death } and therefore could not ptesibly fhrm a part^ that 
tyrant^s donatibn to his Messenian physician, IPotyolitus; They 
Were sometimes made of the turpentine tree. Theopto. Wat: Plant 
V.4. aadaometimesofglassorgoNh 8ceCie.iiryesr.iv.ia See 
also M. lAtliP A«eA.lealiiNi^ 1^ 
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.Utotr i*#:^«l vumr ^ ^ih«» si^ tMK^ awl OMBc iMted tin 
-i>7«f1be>lmu»pb wilMH^a mtxtuMof ptk^ tin tiwy wtw 
. .go««. bjp^sV B«UMl4lic cUMrenio^i thtir ta«ia W9JI;^d Per« 
, aeui binBMi& cW M.^m l^Ucky md wtwmg fia«dal»o£ ike 
IgmimKUidU^mm^^ HekadfUMapfpearimcedr amaaover- 
iriliAaHi.irkb^ teJMr^ aod mko^ wasoa almost sfeiggtfec^ im- 
Sarnie lo^d joCf Ub mififectiiMa*. He was ^£o)|owed hj a great 
mwrtwi^ fnflAds a»d ia^TquriteH whose GOiiDleAaiice& were 
opfMresacd. Wk soktqw ; attd wbe, by fiiiiig Aeir weeping 
eytk eot^fimniify i^paft ^«i«{ pinice, t^ified to llie spectators 
Mnfc k waa his M wliMb tbejp Isaaented, aad that they weM 
nganflesa of their own. He ibad. sent indeed to iBmiliuSr to 
destre^at he mi^' be mictami from beiog ted in tcionpl^ 
and being made a public spectacle : but iBBnliua, despising 
1^ eowsffldice aod attachment to life, by way of derisioB it 
aeema senliiiQa word, **' That it had been in his power to pre* 
▼ent it, and still waSy if be wese so disposed ;" hinting, that 
heahenld pritfer death to disgrace^ &it be had not the coa« 
rage to strike the blow, and Ube vigonv of his mind inning de* 
stroyed by vain hopes, he became a part of his own spoils. 
K^ vHjfe carried foi^ hundred coronets of gold, wbichi the 
cities had seiil to JBmilius along with tbeif embassies, as 
compliments upon his victory* Then came ^He consul him- 
self, riding in a magnificent chariot, a man, iiicclusire of the 
pomp of pow^r» worthy to be vicSwed with admiration ; but 
bis good mien was now set off with a purple robe, interwoven 
with gpld» and he held a brattch of laurel in his right hand. 
. The whote army Jilcewise carried boi^hs of laurel, and divided 
into bands and companies, followed the genend's chariot; some 
singing satirical songs, usual at Rome upon such occa8ions,(<) 
and SQ^ chantii^ c^es of victory and the glorious exploits of 
.£mi)iu^, who wa^ looked up te and revered by all, and whom 
najood man. could envy. 

• fii^^ peiA^i^, &eve is some superior Being, whose office ft 

irto ^Bd ^ sk^de' upon any great and emment prosperity, and 

*-■ ^ to mingte the lot of human life, ttel it may never be per** 



- « . Thetrmmph'^eaaed t fteavs gushed from every ejre : 
V The world'ft great victor pass'd onhcSeded hy--* 

8^ Vcip% iai^s^prokipie to 4ddipoD*a Cato». desortbing the dfieet 
|MX)diiced t^en the Boman mind by Uie ialroductioaof Cato'a •' ii»* 
age^' in Caesav'a tmmph.* 

i Of thes^ aaMmgat Cmmt's trittn^eiver tiie Gaids, Suetenim 
has preserved some sann^ in |»»li|i»ef JhalL si npeff i r > ¥^ 
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fectljr if^efrmncakinilf ; but tbaf UvMe, as HofOefi«t^,<f») 
Biaj tbiok tlt«ii8elf«8 movt bapfn^, to wh^ ibittme gives an 
equal shalie of good nid evii^' Y«r .fi«filius^ll4f ing fo«r soiis^ - « 
two (nftOMlj, ^ipib «Dd Fdbius^ air has^bcwn ita«iit«»fieid dH>ve) 
adopted into otbcnr'fanilies, and^wo b^ his M0o6d'^i£»V^aryet 
but jouDg, whom he brought <i^ ill- Iris own bouse t^one^fdaiese 
died at fourteen jears of age, five dtfjrs tietoe fafo fathef's tm ' • 
umph, and the other < at tweite, three days afM it. Thercf 
was not a man among ^RonMms who did not sympailhte^witb '<« 
him m this affliction. Att Were shoclc^ at the severity of for*'^ -. 
iune,(v} who senipkd not to irrtroduce soeh deep distrsBs into ^ 
a bouse that was full of plea^ire, of joy, and festi4 saer^ces, 
and to mix the songs of victory and triumph whh the tears and • 
mournful dirges of death. 

iBmilius, however, rightly eoAsidering that mankind have 
need of courage and fortitude, not only against swordaaad 
spears, but against every attack of fortune, so tempered and 
qualified the present emergencies, as to overbalance the evii • 
by the good, and his private misfortunes by the public prosped* 

n Platareh here refers to a passage in the speech of ' AehnBes to 
Pham <Il. xxiv. 536^) which is thiis translated by Bope : 

Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever Jitood* 

The source of evil one, and one of good. 

«From thence the cup of mortal man he fills^ 

Blessings to these, to those distrihates ills ; 

To most he mingles both : the wretch decreed 

To taste the bad unmix'd, b curst indeed. 

The happiest taste not happiness sincere^ 

But find the cordial draught is dash'd with oare* 

• ' - » 

Plato has censured it as an impiety to say that God gives eviL 
€k>d is not the author of ev U. Moral evil is the result of the abuse 
of free agency ; naturiil evil is the consequence of the Smperfeetiek^'^ 
of matter : and the Qeity stands justified ki kis creating heiags tia- •-' 
ble to both, because natural imperfection was necessary to apm* -< 
gressiye existence, moral imperfection was necessary to virtue* aad.,^ . 
virtue was necessary to happiness. Homer's allegory, howeyef,, ., 
seems borrowed from the eastern manner of speaking : Thus in the "* 
PsaVns, •* !n the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and he poureth Otit ^ *' 
of the sames as for the dregs thereof, all theuiMN)d1y-of theeart^'^ • 
shall drink them." (Ixxv. 8.) \. 

V Or, more probably, the just and visible interposition of^poviw' .9 
dence ; to pimish in some measure that general havoc of the hu- 
man species, which the Roman pride and avarice had so recently 
made in Greece. For, though God is not the authoir of evil/fi is 
no impeachment of his goodness to suppose^ that by partictjiar 
puhisbmcBts he chastises particular crimes* 
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ty ; Aat nothing might appear to lessen the importance, or 
tarofSsh the- gloi^ of his viotorf. For soon after the bmrial of 
the first of his sons, be joade (as we have stated) bts triumphal 
entry ; and upoa die deatb^of tbe second soon ailer the tri- 
umph, he assembled tb^people of Rome, and nad<^ a speech 
to them, not like a nlan thai htmaelf stood in need of oonsola* 
tion, but lilce one aUe tO/ftUeii^ate the gvief which ]m fellow* 
citizens felt for his misfortunes : 

'^.Though I have never," said he, <* feared any thhig hu'- 
man» jet among tbiiB^s divine J have always had a dread of 
Fortune, as the most faithless and vaiiable of beings ; aod,. 
because in the course of this war she prospered every mea- 
sure of mine, the rather did I expect that some tempest would 
follow so favourable a gale. For in oneway I passed the Ionian 
sea, from Bmndusium to Corcyra : thence in &ye days I reach*, 
ed Delphi, and sacrificed to Apello. Within, five days more, 
I took uponme the comuKtod of the army in Macedon ; and as 
soon as i had offered the usual sacrifices for purifying it, I pn>« 
ceeded to action, and in the space of fifteen days from that . 
time put a glorious period to the war. Distrnsting the fickle 
goddess on account of such a flow of success, and being now 
secure and fi'ee from aU danger with respect to. the enemy, I 
was most apprehensive of a change of fortune in my passage 
home ; having such a large and victorious army to conduct, 
together with the spoils and royal prisoners. Nay, when I 
arrived safe among my countrymen, and beheld the city full . 
of joy, festivity, and gratitude, still I suspected Fortune; 
knowing that she grants us no considerable favour without some 
mixture of uneasiness, or inaction of pain. Thus full of anx- 
ious thoughts for what might happen to the eosmion wealth, my 
fears did not quft me till this calamity visited my house, and I 
had my two promising sons, the only heirs whom I had left my- 
self, ^'to bury one afti^r the other, on the very days sacred to 
^triuQiphf ,r siim therefore I am secure as to the greatest dan- 
* ger, and I trust and am iuUy persMuded that Fortune will 
contiaue"^ kind and constant to us, since she has taken suf- 
fioiewt retribution ibr her fkvours of me and mine; for the 
man whp lei^ the triumph is as striking an instance of the weak- 
ness, of human power, as he that was \ed captive; with this 
diffeif^iljoe^lone, that tl^esons of Ferseua who were vanquished 
are alive, and those of ^milius who conquered are no 
more^'Xa) 

w A speech suri^ly, as Livyobserveii, in his preface to it (xlv.40.) 
<* mmoraMi$p et Momamo pHncif^ diffiuk*^' As jrepovtsd by that, hia* 
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Such wts the generous ,tnd hi^-sonkd speech which 
JBmiiraB nivde to tbs people, from a spirit of mUgnaduMtj tfiat 
iras perfiectlf honest and vee from artifice. 

Though he pitied the (ate ef PeJ«eus, and i^ras well inclined 
to aene him, yet all he could do &r biol was to get him ra^ 
tBored from the commoo prison to a cleaner apartment and 
hetterdiet. In that qmflnement, according, to most writere, 
he starred himself to death. But some winters of (be tinS# 
say die manner of his death was Terj strange an4 peculiar. 
The teldiers (Ibef inform us) who were \m keepers, beine on 
some account proroked at him and determined \o wreak their 
malice, when thejr could fihd no ot|ier means of effecting it, 
kept him from deep ; idJding turns to watch him, and usin^ 
such eitreine diligence to keep hhn from rest, that at last b^ 
was qnite wearied out ^ and died.(x) Two of bis sons alsi> 
dM : and te third, nemed Alexander, ik said to have been 
dietinguisfaed for his art in tomii» and other smaU work ; and^ 
hailing per£tetly learned to 3peal and write the Roman lant* 
gMge, was etnplefed by the magbtrates as a e1erk,(2^^ ill 
which capacity he shewed himsdf very serviceable and ing^ 
nious. 

Of the acts of AmitlM, with r^ard to Micelon, the maA 
sneeplahle to the Romans wu, his bringing them so muck 
money into the pubKc treasury, that the people had no occasloo 
te pay any taxes tlH the times of HIrtius and Pans0, who were 

torian, it abundantly deserves perusal : and, tpward its conclusion 
hi paKieukr, must forcibly remind the reader of the eloquent {Wi- 
thoe, with whidi the admrdilc Burke deplores the lo» or his orily 
sen, in bis "^I^ettse t9 the Duke eTBcdford,'' tie. ; as weU as^eftb^ 
simpler, butnerhaps not less afiectiqg» hunentaikm of Legae,'^lhe 
Indian> described in Vw<'» An^eric^, p, 13. ^a^iliin 4m»^Jir^m' 
je, nemo mp^ett, &c. The spirit oLthe >avapf^, however, as VXi^ 
he cxpeetcd, is more in harmony witii that ot ike Koman e^ierajh, 
than that of the Christian parent, tp the twt> former, the $mik* 
talpss oBCurrtngr to theiy MspeetiVe OountrlM^from ^eir copaoU^ 
tion; t^latftrr^'prostfeate^nithe earthy anest unllfeignedly Neeifi' 
nises itbe div^ie ju«[^iQ€b andilo a9fnQid#fX^ iA»bmiits te-iti^' M- JW 
the whole p^saage la pathetiq ^^M^d n^r. c^pjpf^^pKl^ioiiwf r j,; . > 

xThid Account we have from Diod. Sic. xxvi. (ap. Phot. Bib- 
Moth.) Philip is said to^have died before his foth^, but how op 
whese esMMt beucolleetedy'beo»Me^4ke heoks-of U^ and tiMo. 
MS 9ieuhi0»niiieh tieaita>6ibo^ times, eve Mst -^^ 

y Ifere Was a aematkable ^^astance of the pride 6f 4he Wfm 
senate, te hare the son of a vanquished kingi<IKIIiefar ekikt while 
Kicea^des, tl^ son of Fmsias king of Biwynia, was educated by 
ttan with all imtoinaUefMMi^ mid fH^ en ^m y^e^aiWf tie MJfr 
had fiaoe^faim mMNT tie eaveuf 4h^ e^vMiek 
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^ Consuls in the fir^t war between Antony and Cssir.^r) JEm^ 
^ Uus had also tbe uDcommon and peculiar happiness to be high- 
ly honour^ and caressed bj the pe(^Ie> at the same time that 
' he remained attached t9 tfie patrician party, and did nothing 
' fo ingratiate himself with the commonalt/^ but ever acted in 
^ ccmceft with men of the first ranK hi matters of goTernmeat* 
This conduct of his was aft^drwards adduced^ as a reproach 
to Scipio Africanus (the younger) by Appius. These two, be- 
ing theii the most canpiderable men in Rome, stood for the 
censorship : the one having the senate and the nobility on his 
9ide, for^ Appian family were always in that interest; and the 
otheir not only great in himself, but ever greatly in favour with 
the people. When therefore Appius saw Scipio come into the 
Forum attended by a crowd or mean persons, and many who 
bad been slaves, but who were able to- cabal, to influence the 
multitude, and to carry all before them either by solicitation or 
tlamour,he cried out, ^^OPaulus >£milius ! groan, groan from 
beneath the earth, to think that iBmilius the crier, and Licinius 
the rioter conduct thy son to the censorship f ' It is no subject of 
wonder, however, that the cause of Scipio was espoused by 
the people* since he was continually heaping kindnesses upon 
them. But iBmilius, though he ranged himself on the side of the 
nobility, was a^ much beloVed by the populace as the most in- 
sinuating of tiieir demagogues. This appeared in their be- 
stowing upon him among other honours that of the censor- 
8hip,(a) which is the most sacred of all offices, and which has 
high authority annexed to it in many respects, but particularly 
in the power of inquiring into the morals of Uie eltizens. For 
the censors could ^pel from the senate any member thatlhad 
acted in a manner unworthy of his station, and enrol any man 
0f character ia-that body ; and they could disgrace any one of 
fte equestrian order, who had behaved licentiously, by taking 
away his horse, ^hey also took account of the value of each 
man's estate, and registered the number of the peo{^. The 
auBiber of eiUzens, which .Sknilius took> was three hundred 
and thirty •seven thousand four hundred and fifty-two. He de- 
clcyced Marcus JSmiiius Lepidus first senator, who had already 

9- t[p<H>^the Amaunt of these smBB, wliicii thus ezonemted the 
people Urom impos^Swifar ui^^i^mis oC a.h«uidrtd *nd -twenty years, 
authors «ktely 4iffer^ 8e« and compafe JUv. xMv. 40, Yell. Pateft . 
i; 9.raft. H. |7« JOS. iti. 5^ Itc* 
. aVm vru^^fi§KSkWttw» witii Q. Mbyrellit PhiKppus, ibor ye«s 
litavv hii •e0«^i.«anstilshii^ Lifyv in vdittinir the iiiBtitiitk>n, bus 
well detailed tSbe est^t fif hk authof«^£live ««&<» (iv. a) It was 
established A. U. C. 311. A. C. 443 • 
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48 PAULUS ^MILIUS. 

four times arrived at Uiat dignity. He expelled oi^jr ihi^ee 
senators who were men of no note ; and both he and bis col- 
league Marcius Philippus behaved with equal moderation is 
examining the conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important affairs while he bore this 
office, he fell into a distemper wjyich at first appeared extreoie- 
ly daneerous, but in time became less threatening, though it 
was still troublesome and difficult to be cured. By the advice 
therefore of his physicians he sailed to Velia,(6) where he re- 
mained a long time near the sea, in a very retired and quiet 
situation. In the meantime, the Romans deeply regretted hk 
absence, and by frequent exclamations in the theatres testified 
their anxious desire to see him again. At last a public sacrifice 
coming on, which necessarily required his attendance, ^milius 
seeming now sufficiently recovered returned to Rome ; and 
offered that sacrifice, with the assistance of the other priests, 
amidst a prodigious multitude of people, who loudly expressed 
their joy for his return. Next day he sacrificed again to (he 
gods for his recovery. Having finished these rites, he return- 
ed home and went to bed : when suddenly before he could feel 
the change he fell into a delirium, in which he died the third 
day,(c) having attained to every thing that is supposed to con- 
stitute the happiness of man. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful solemnity ; the 
cordial regard of the public did honour to his virtue, by the 
best and happiest obsequies. These did not consist in the 
pomp of gold, of ivory, or other expenses and parade of pre- 
paration ; but in esteem, in love, in veneration, expressed not 
-only by his countrjtmen, but by his very enemies. For as 
many of the Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians,((2) as 
happened to be then at Ronys, and were young and robust, 
assisted in carrying his bier ; while the aged followed it, call- 
ing ^milius their benefactor and the preserver of their coun- 
tries : as not only, at the time when he conquered them^ he 
had gained the character of humanity ; but continued likewise 

b Plutarch here writes Elea instead of Yelia, and calls it a town 
in Italy, to distinguish it from one of the same name in Greece. 

cA.U.C. 594.^1.68.* , , 

d These were some of the Macedonian nobility, who were then 
at Rome. Valerius Maximus, II. x, 3, says. It was like a second 
triumph to iEmilius, to have those p^sons assist in tui^x)rtiag bis 
bier, which was adorned with representations of the disatters d: 
their country. It was more honourable, in fact, than the triuiaph 
which he had led up ; because this bore witness to bis bumani^, 
and the other only to his valour. ' - 
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to do &em services, and to take care of them, as if they had 
been his friends and relations. 

The estate, which he left behind him, scarcely amounted to 
the sum of three hundred and seventy thousand denarii, of 
which he appointed his sons joint heirs : but Scipio the young- 
er, who had been adopted into the opulent house of Africanus, 
f^ve up his to his brother, (e; Such is the account,, which we 
ave, of the life and character of Paulus iE!miljus.(/') 

e Scipio had previoiisly distinguished himself by several noble 
donations to his mother and other connexions. He appears indeed 
to have been a most generoi£i inaii».and vorithy of his dkioterast^ 
fiither. ^ 

Plutarch, it should be observed, is rather at variance with himself 
in what he here estates s^ut Emilias' juoperty, a9 referred to his 
former statement on the same subject.* 

y A saying of his to his son Scipio is worth mentioning ; *<a good 
general never gives battle, but when he is led to it either by the 
iMSt necessity, or by a very favonndile occasion.** It is recorded by 
Sen^ronius Asellioy who served as a m^itary tribune mider Seipto» 
at tlie sie^ <^ Nuaaantia, 



Vol. nr. f 
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TIMOLEON AND PAULUS iEMILIUS 

COMPARED. 

If we consider these <wo great men, as history has represent* 
fid them, we shall find no striking difference between them in 
the comparison. Both waged wars with very respectable ene- 
mies, the one with the Macedonians, the other with the Cartha- 
ginians ; and both with extraordinary success. One of them 
conquered Macedon, and crushed the hcmse of Antigoous, 
which had flourished in a succession of seven kings ;^) the 
other expelled tyranny from Sicily, and restored that island to 
its ancient liberty. It may be remarked in favour of ^milius, 
that he engaged Perseus when in his full strength, and when he 
bad beaten the Romans, but Timoleon with Dionysius, irhen 
reduced to very desperate circumstances : as, on the other 
hand^ it may be observed to the advantage of Timol^on, thai 
lie ^bdued many tyrants, and defeated an immense army of 
Carthaginians with such forces as he could collect ; not vete* 
ran ana experie]:iced troops like those of i^milius, but merce- 
naries and undisciplined men, who had been accustomed to 
fight only at their own pleasure; For equal exploits, with 
unequal means and preparations, aise to be referred to the ge^ 
neral who perforois them. 

In their employments, both patd a strict regard to justice &») 
integrity, ^milius wa« prepared from the fir^ so to behaye, 
by the laws and roann^ of his country ; but TimoleoD's ^pr 
bity was owing entirely to^himsel£ A prgof of ibis is, th^iii 
the time of ^milius good order universally prevailed among 
the Romans, through a spirit of obedience to their laws and 
usages, and a rreyerence of their fellow-citizens : whereas not 
one of the Grecian generals, who commanded in Sicily, kept 

ff Plutarch here only include^ the princes regularly descended 
from Antigonus I. without noticing the occasional revolutions in 
/fiiat kingdom.* 
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himself uncorruptedj except Dion ; and many suspected that 
even he affected monarcbjr^ and dreamed of setting up a regal 
authority like that in Lacedsemon. Timseus informs us, that 
the Syracusanis sent away Gylippus(^) loaded with infamy, for 
his insatiable avarice and rapacity while he had the command ; 
and many writers give ac^counts of the misdemeanors and 
breach of articles, of which Pharax the Spartan and Callippus 
the A^rtijinivere guiltf.ia hopes of -gaining the sovereignty 
of Sicily. What were these men, however, and upon what 
power did they build such hopes ? Pharax was a follower of 
Dionysius, who was already expelled, and Callippus was an 
officer in the foreign troops in Dion's service. But Timoleon 
was sent to be general of the Syracusans, at their own earnest 
request ; he had not an army to provide, but found one ready 
formed which cheerfully obeyed bis orders ; and yet he em- 
ployed this power for no other end than the destruction of 
their oppressive masters. 

Yet again, it is worthy of our admiration in ^milius that, 
though h^ subdued so opulent a kingdom, he did not add a sin- 
gle drachma to his own substance. He would not touch, nor 
even look upon the money himself, though he gave many liberal 
gifts to others. I do not, however, blame Timoleon for having 
accepted a handsome house and lands : for it is no disgrace to 
have accepted something out of so much, though to have ac- 
cepted nothing would have .been better. That is the most con- 
summate virtue, which shows that it is above pecuniary con- 
siderations, even when it has the best claim to them. 

As some bodies are able to bear heat, and others cold, but 
those are the strongest which are equally fit to endure either ; 
so the vigour and firmness of those minds are the greatest, which 
are neither elated by prosperity nor broken by adversity. And, 
in this respect, ^milius appears to have been superior ; 4br in 
the grievous and severe misfortune of the loss of his sonSy>he 
maintained the same steadiness and dignity of carriage as in the 
midst of the highest success. But Timoleon, when he had 
acted with regard to his brother as a patriot ought to do,(») did 
not let his reason support him against his grief; but, becoming 
a prey to sorrow and remorse, for the space of twenty years, 

h Por an accoimt of this general's knaveries, which ended in his 
being obliged to fly from Sparta, in order H) avoid capital punish- 
ment, see Plutarch's- Life of Lysander, vol. IV. and Biod. Sic. xiii. 
106.* 

t The approbation here given to fratricide exposes our author to 
repeated and very severe rebukes from the piety of his Christian 
annotators.* 
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could not 80 much as look upon the place where the puUk 
business was transacted, much less take a part in it* A man 
should, indeed, be afraid and ashamed of what is reallj Aame* 
ful ; but to shrink under everj reflection upon his character, 
though it implies an ingenuousness and deHcac^ of teaiper, 
has nothing in it of true greatness of mind. 
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SUMMARY. 

Reflections 6n tlie eotitemf>t of death. Whether or not a general 
should rashly expose himself to danger. Noble extraction of Fe- 
lopidas. His marriage. Characters of Pelopidaa and Epaminon- 
dasi Their intimacy. The higher orders, supported by the Spar- 

- tans, establish an oligarchy at Thebes. Distress of the The- 
bans. Their exiles well received at Athens. t»lan conceived hf 
P^lopidas for the deliverance of Thebes. He secretly, with some 
other conspirators^ enters the city. They apprehend that they 
are discovered ; and are -much alarmed upon the occasion : but 
are re-assured fa^ Charon : have a second alarm ; first despatch 
Archias ; and afterward Leontidas and Hypates : are assisted by 
£paminondas and Georgias. Pelopidas is elected Bceotarch. This 
conspiracy compared with that of Thrasybulus. The Spartans in- 
vade Boeotia. Peloptdas* stratagems. The Thebans gam several 
advantages. Their unsuccessful attempt up6A Orchmenus. Battle 
of Tegyra, in which the Spartans are defeated. Origin of the 
Sacred Band« How employed b^ l^etopidas. Cleombrotus, 
king of Sparta, marches against the Thebans. Pelopidaa' 
perplexing dream. Hattle ofLeuotra, gained by Epaminondas 
ind PelopTdas. They invade Laconia. Charge brought against 
fhem. Pelo^idftS procures the condemnation of the orator MeAe- 
elidas r is sent against Alexander, tyrant of Pherae ; passes intot^ 
Micedon; proceeds to Thessaly as embassador, and is detained' 
fMmnM b]f AldMAdef. His imdigtumt behaviour upon the occih 
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sion. He is rele^wd by Epaminondat : snd sent embasMdor iato 
Persia. His disinterestedness puts the other generals to the bbisb. 
He marches a second time against Alexander: and falls in battle. 
Affliction of the army. Magnificence of his interinent. Reflec- 
tions upon what constitutes the real grandeur Of generals. ^*^TIii ' 
tyrant of Pherae is compelled to wbmit to the Tliebanft : perishes • 
by a conspiracy. « . 



Cato (h€ elder, hearing some one commend a man who was 
rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, made this just obserra- 
tion, that ** tbere was a great difference bietween a due regard 
to valour, and a contempt of life." To this purpose there is a 
story of one of the soldier^ of Antigonus, who was astonishingly 
brave, but of an unhealthy complexion and bad habit of body. 
The king inquiring the cause of his paleness, he acknowledged 
that he had a private infirmity. He therefore gave his physi- 
cians a strict charge that, if any remedy could be found, they 
should apply it with the utmost care. Thus tbt man was 
cured ; aher which he no longer courted danger, nor risked his 
person as l)efore. Antigonus questioned him about it, and 
could not forbear to express bis wonder at the change. The 
soldier did not conceal the real cause ; *' You, sire, (said he) have 
made me less bold by delivering roe from that misery, which 
made my life of no account to me."(a^ From the same mode 
of arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite said of the Spartans; 
'* it was no matter of wonder, Uiat they ventured their lives 
freely in battle, since death was a deliverance to them from 
such wretched diet.'* It was natural for the Sybarites,(6\ a 
people dissolved in luxury and pleasure, to think that they, y^o 
despised death, did it not from a love of vir'tue and honour, l)ut 
because they were weary of life. * But, in fact, the Lice- 
daemonians thought it a pleasure either to live or to die, as 
virtue jand right reason directed ; and so this epitapli testifies ^ 

Nor life nor death they deem'dUie happier state, ^^ 

But life that's dignified, or death's that*s great;. * : , 

a Lucjallua' soldier, in Horace, acted and answered hU geneiK|l , 
precisely on the same principle : 

* Hor.Ep.n.iL40.. 

h The Sybarites wezse acoloi^ of C^^eks,- who.4«ttle4 in 4«cifat 
time on the gulf of Tarentum. The fe)ici;^ ,<^ (heir «itiiatioii».oo- \* 
operating with t)»eir wealtt^ ian4 pQiv^.drew^ them into a pisrethiftl, 
degree ^lukury* But it iff not easy tet credit th^ ^tmri^iiiit . 
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For neither is the aTbidIng of death to be censured, if a man 
be not dishonourably fond of life ; nor is the meeting it with 
courage to be commended, if he be disgusted ivitb life. Hence 
it is, that Homer leads but the boldest and brarest of his warr 
riors to battle always <weU armed ; and the Grecian lawgivers 
punish him who throws away his shield^ not him who loses his 
sword or his spear : thus instructing us, that the first care of eve^ 
ly man, especially of every ■^gwernor of a city, or commander 
of an army, should be to defend ^imseif^ and after that to think 
of annoying, the enepqy : for if, according to the comparison made 
by Iphicrates;(c) the iigbt-armed resemble the hands, the ca- 
valry the feet, the main body of infantry the breast, and the ge- 
neral the head : tDen that general who suffers himself to be hur- 
ried away by his impetuosity, so as to expose himself to need>- 
less hazards, not only endangers his own life, but those likewise 
of his whole army, whose safety depends upon his. Callicra- 
tidas, therefore, though otherwise an eminent man, did not ju- 
diciously answer the soothsayer, who desired him not to expose 
himself to danger, because the entrails of the victim threatened 
bis life: ** Sparta," Said he, "is not bound up in one man.'\ 
For in battle he was indeed but one, when acting under the or- 
ders of another, whether at sea or land : but when he had the 
command^ he virtually comprehended the whole force in him- 
self; so that he was no longer a single person, as such numbers 
must perish with him. Much better was the saying of old An- 
tigonus, when he was about to engage in a sea-fight near the 
isle of Andros. Somebody observed to him, that the enemy's 
fleet was considerably larger than his ; " For how many ships 
then wilt thou reckon me ?" He represented the importance 
of the commander as great, which in fact it is, when he is a 
man of experience 'and valour ; and the first duty of such a one 
is, to preserve him who preiSferves the whole. 

Hence we must allow that Timotheus expressed himself hap- 
pily, when Chares showed the Athenians the wounds which he 
had received as their general, and his shield pierced with a 

things ^hich Athenaeus (xii. 3.) relates of them. One of the most ri- 
diculous it may bef amusing to introduee. A Sybarite, happening ta 
see a man dig;ging, cried out *• that it had given him a rupture ;'* 
and anoth^i^ to ^om he wa's rfektinrhis cafimity, said, " die very 
hearing of it gaye him a pain in his side !" One of them is somewhere 
said to have been ineonvem^eed by the folding of a rose-leaf upon 
his c^^h !** 

Their <^ef oity, which at first was called Sybaris, from a river of 
that namb, was afterward named Thorium or Thurii. 

c An moetrious Athenian general^ who raised himself by hit me- 
rit 6w obscurUy,* 
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(pear : *^ U for mj part/' saki he, <' if as much aahatned, whea* 
at the siege of Samos, a ja?e)in fell near me ; as if I had behav- 
ed too like a youDg man, and not in a nianner becoming the 
commander of so large an armament." For where the scale of 
the whole action turns upon tb« generars hazarding his Own per- 
son, there be is to stand the combat, and to brave the itiost im» 
roinent danger, without regarding those who say that agoodge* 
neral should die of di age^ or at least an old man : but wfaea 
the advantage to be, reaped from his personal braveij ia onlj 
small, and all is lost in case of a miscarriage, no one then ex- 
pects the exploits of the soldier to be achieved by the tiik. ef 
the general. 

Thus much I thought proper to premise before the Lives of 
Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were both great men, and boOi 
perished by thei^ rashness. Both. were excellent soldiers, did 
honour to their country by their exquisite generalships and had 
the most formidable adversaries to deal with ; for the one de* 
lieated Annibal, till that time invincible, and Uie other conqiief* 
ed the Jiacedsemonians, who were masters both by sea aAd 
land ; and yet ai last they both threw away their lives, add 
spilled their Uood without any sort of discretion, when te 
tunes most required such men and such generals. From ibis le* 
semblance between- them, we have written their Lives as par^ 
lets to each other. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illustrious fanatiy 
in Thebes, as was also Epaminondas. Brought up in affluence, 
and coming in his youth to a large estate, he applied himself to 
relieve suck, necessitous persons as deserved his bounty^ td 
show that he was really master of his riches, and not their slav^. 
For most men, a^\Aristot]e says, either through covetousness 
Boake no nse of their wealth, or else abuse it through prod^d* 
ity ; and these live in perpetual slavery to pleasure, as those 
do to ceaseless toiC The Thebans^. with grateful hearts, en- 
joyed the liberality and munift^ence of Pelopidas; Epaminp^ 
das alone could not be persuaded to share in if. relopicUtt 
however partook in the poverty of his friepd,\^lofYi^ng.jn a 
plainness of dress and sJ6nderne.sS of diet, indefatigable tti'la* 
bour, and plain and open in bis military conduct, ^flffste^, 
he was like Capaneus in Euripides, 

Whose (^ulence was great^ and^ fei hiirheaA ' \ 

Not therefore proud. 

He looked upon it, indeed, as a disgrace to expend more iijMSi^ 
his own pettoot Ihaa tte poojMst Thebaic As fos Epajnioon- 
das, poverty was his inheritance, and conseq;iNU^ teiiii«# m 
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him ; but he laajde it still more light aad easy by pbi]<)6ophy» 
and by the uniform simplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas married iiito a noble family, and had several chil- 
dren \ but setting no higher value upon money than before, 
and devoting all his time to the concerns of the commonwealth^ 
be impaired his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him that ** money, which he neglected, was a very necessary 
thing;" *« It is necessary indeed,'* said tie, " for Nicodemus „ 
there," pointing to a man that was lame and blind.(d\ 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to every 
virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more m the exercises of tlu^ 
body, smd £paroinondas in the improvement of the mind ; and 
the one diverted himself in the wrestUng-ring or in huntingi 
while the other spent his hours of leisure in hearing or readaig 
something in philosophy. Among the many things that reflect^ 
ed glory upon both, there was nothing which men <^ sense so 
much admired, as the strict and inviolable friendship which 
subsisted between them from first to last, in all the high po$t$ 
which they held, both military and civil. For if we consider 
the administration of Aristides and Themistocles, of Cimon and 
Periclea, of Nidas and Alcibiades, how much the common in* 
terest was injured by Aeir diaaeiitions, their envy a»d jt alougr 
of each other; and then cast our eyes upon the mutual kind* 
iness and esteem whidh Pelopid^ and l^amtnondas invidablf 
presenred ; we may {mly and justly call these coileagiies in 
ci¥il government mA mlUtary command, and not^iose, who^ 
study it was to ^et the better c^ each other, rather than of the 
enemy. The true cau^e of the diftrence ^as the virtue of 
these Thebans, which led them not to seek in any of their 
measures their aWn honour and #eakh, the, pursuit of whii^ il 
always attended with envy and strife : but, being ho^ inspip* 
ed from the first with a divine ardour to raise their country to 
Che summit of ^ory, for Ms purpctee ih^y avslH^d themselves of 
the achievements of each other, as if they had been their 
own. 

Many however are of opinion that their extraordinary friend* 
^hip twt its rise from th^ campaign Which they made at Man- 
tjnea,fe> among the succours which the Thebans had sent thef 

d Thhjn^^fl^fY U^oical : but it is surely not justifiable in the 
affluent, to waste ^ the property committed to their stewardship. 
How much more cnrreet is Cicero's estimate of the great man's du- 
ty : JV?^ hajbet necfortuna tuajnagig ^uam uipoaais^ nee natttra tua 
meHiu quam ut vt^$, comervare qttamplurimos.* 

e We must take cai*e not to eonfbund this Witb the famous battle 
at Mantinea^ in which BpaBua#ndas^»»a slain., Fov that battle was 
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Lacedaemonians, who as yet were their fHeitds and allies. 
For being placed together among the/ heavjr-artaed mfaitrjrj 
and engaged with the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedaettrwy* 
nians in which they were stationed gavd way and wks b>ok^*r? 
upon which Pelopidas and Epaminpnd as ^locked 'thi§ft ^fiHdf 
together, and repulsed srtl *fliat attacked them ; ^^f'at'fefe^ P^ 
lopidas, having receitred sfevefa deep ^ohSrttdsi^ felK^ii^ afte»^ 
of friends and enemies who lay dead logetW.'* fepanaftipri^ 
das, though hethought there way no lifelefl in IMryfetMddja for- 
ward to defend his body arid his arms, and being determine^ 
to die rather than leave his companion inihe powei^of blS cne^ 
mics, engaged with numbers at once. He Wi'^ no^vin-wttfeto^ 
danger, being wounded in the breast w4tb a spear and iii M^ 
arm with a sword, when Agesipolfs king of the Lac^dffiirtonians 
brought su<icour8 from the other wing, and beyond all expecta^' 
tion rescued them both. 

After this, the Spartans in appearance treated the Thebsnis-«f 
friends and alHes,(y)but in reality they ^ere suspicious of tiighr 
spirit and their power ; particularly they bated the party of Is- 
menias and Androclides, in wbich Pelopidas had ranged hrm- 
lelf, as attached to liberty' and a popular government. Ar- 
tbias, Leontidas, and Philip, therefore, men inclined to an oil* 

farchy, and rich withal and ambitious, persuaded Phoebidas, tbe 
lacedcemonian, who w^s marching by Thebes witb a body oC 
t!X)ops,(^) to seize the tadtle called Cadmea, to drive the oppo^ 
Bite party out of the city, and to jdace the administration fn die 
hands of the nobility, subject to ttie inspection of the Laceds- 
monians. Phoebidas lil^tened to tbe proposal, and coming upoi» 



fought agunst the LaceAaemonkns, and this for them. The aotion 
here spoien of was' piobaUy about Ol. zcviii. 3. (See Diod. Sic^ 

/ During the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta found a very faith* 
ful ally in the Thebans : and, under the countenance of Sparta, the 
Thebans recovered the government of Boeotia, of which they had 
been deprived on account of their defection to the Persians. At 
length, however, thev grew so powerful and heidstrong, that when 
the peace of Antalcides came to be subscribed to, they refused theit 
concurrence, and were with no small difficulty over-awed and forced 
into it by th& confederates. We learn indeed from Polybius, that 
though the Lacedxmonians at that peace declared all the Grecian 
cities free, they did not withdraw their g^arrisons from any one of 
them. 

ff Phoebidas was marching against Olvnthus, at that time be- 
sieged by the Lacedxmonians under his brother Eudamidas, when 
Leontidas or Leontiades (Xenoph. Hellen. v. whom see) one of the 
two polemarchs, betrayed to him the town and citadel of Thebes* 
bmenias was the other polemarch of Thebes. 
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dae Thebans miexpectedly during the feast of the Thesmopho- 
ria,(A) made bims^f master of the citadel, and having seized Is- 
fioenias carried him to Lacedaemon, where he was shortly af- 
terward put to death. Pelopi^a*, Pherenicus, and Androclides, 
with many others that fled, were sentenced to banishment. 
But Epaminondas^ remained i^pon the spot, being despised, for 
his |^oso(^7 as a man who would not intermeddle with affairs, 
iMid fi>r bis poverty as a man of no power. 

Though the LacedsBmonians took the command of the army 
from Phoebidas, and fined bim a hundred thousand drachmas, 
ihey neverflieless kept a garrison in the Cadmea. All the rest 
of Greece was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in punisb- 
u^ the aaor and yet authorizing the action.(0 As for the The- 
bans, who bad lost their ancient form of government and were 
brought into subjection by Archias and Leontidas, there was no, 
loom for them to hope to be delivered from, the new tyranny, 
which was so eflfectually supported by the power of the Spar- 
tans, that it could not be pulled down without subverting their 
dominion both by sea and land. 

Leontidas nevertheless, having received intelligence that the 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there with! 
gre^ regard by the people and not less respected by the nor. 
bility, formed secret desi^is against their lives. I^^or this pur-, 
pose be employed certain unknown assassins, who took off 
Androclides ; but all the rest escaped. Letters were also 
sent to the Athenians from Sparta, ineisting that they should 
not harbour or encourage the exiles, but drive them out as perr 
sons declared by the confederates to be common enemies : but 
the Athenians, agreeably to their usual and natural humanity, 
as well as in gratitude to the cityof Tliebes, would not suffer 
the- smallest injury to be done to theox. For the Thebans ha4 

h The women were celd>rating this feast in the Cadmea. * It was 
the chief of those instituted in honour of Ceres, and commemorated 
at once those two greatest of human blessings, the establish- 
ment of laws, and the introduction of agriculture. About its insti- 
tuiion, authors widely differ ; bat for its ceremonies see Meursins 
Grace Fer. iv. & M. du Theil, Acad, des Inscript. xxxix.* 

i. Polybius, in his fourth l^ok, speaking of an equally atrocious 
piece pfconduct in the iEtolians, has painted this foul action of tlie 
Lacedxtnonians in its true colours. * To shut its eyes, in order to 
binder others from seeing it,', in the ostrich indeed is merely foolish : 
but in jfs^ax it is at least as, profligate as it is foolish, and generally 
astatal. See a]lso p'lpd. Sic. xv. 205. What mockery was it ,then 
in Agesilaus, wUq bypocritically asked, ** In what the king of IPer- 
sia was greater than himself, if he were not more just ?" to stand 
up as Fhoebidas' apologist !* . . 
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strenuouslj asssted ia tMtoring the deiBocr^y %t Atfaevi, 
hayiitt made a dvci^ee (hat uany AtheniMi should m^xvk 
anned through Bcdotia agatsst :^e tjTant&» he ^lould imI 
neel with the slightest hindmooe or Qftdestatii^ in that coob* 

Pelopidas^ thou^ he was (xmot (he ^rowigest ,(^*) apflied^ la 
eaoh exile In particular, as well, as harangued them in a bodj i 
urging, *' That it was hothdishonourabk and impiQiis to )ea«e 
their native city enslai^d and garrisoned by ad enetny^ aod 
xneanlj contented with their omn lives ind saibtjr, to wad 
for the decrees of the Athenians and to pay their court to 
the popular orators: and that they ought ta nm fivery 
haaard in so glorious a causey limiting the courage ^^d 
patriotism of T^rasybulus ; §oty as he advanced froaa Tbdws 
to crush tiie tyrants in Athens, so should they mat^k from Aibeos 
to deliver Thebes." 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, thi^ aent privately 
to their triends who were.leiJt behind in Thebvs to aoquaat 
them with their resolution, which was highly approved ; and 
Charen, a person of the first rank, offered hb house for their 
neception. Pfailidas fiaund meaxu to he appointed secretary t» 
Arcl^as and Philip, who were then poienmnchs ; and for£p^- 
inondas,(A:> he had.taken pahen all along to iospre the y^f^vA 
with sentiments of bravery. For he desired flkem^ iQ the 
fM'ic exercises, to try the Lacedcraonias at wrestling ; «Bd 
when he saw diem elated wi^ success, he used to teU thc^niif 
way ef reproof, *' That they should rather be ashamed of &ttf 
meamieflB of spirit in remainii^ eubject^o thpse, to whoiain 
strength Ibey w&m to much superior." 

A d^y being ixed fok carrying their desigfi into execution, it 
#aa agreed amoAg the exih»s that Pherenicus with the rest 
should stay at Thriaslum,(0 while a few of the youngest sbould 
fiist sittemptto get entrance into the ci^ ; iand tb^ if these 
happened to he surprised by the etfiemy, the others should tajkt 

^J !Senophon, in the account which he gives of ttiis transact^, 
doesKot so much as mention Pehipidas. His silence in this tqi- 
pect was probably owhi|^ to his partiality Ibr his hero A^s3aut, 
^ose glorv he might thmk would be eeUpsed l^ th^t eif l^ltojiidas 
and his colleague fipaminondaa : for of tibie kUer, ateOi be «peito 
^ery sparingly. 

. h This is all the part which Mutafdh assigns to Bpamffiondas hi 
this enterprise. His eiicose for not en|;a|rhig ikrther in H wm, that 
» he would not dtp his hand% in fttt h&A m hU Mtow citiaenc* 
This is more fully suted in cwir autfaar*B treatist xipon tbe'Genhtt of 
Socrates.* 
I A town near mount Cithxroo.* 
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cace io provide for their childiren and their parents^ Pelopidas 
was the first that offered to be of this partj ; and then Melon, 
PemocUdes, and Thcopompus, alljnen of noble blood, who 
were united to each other hy the most faithful friendship, and 
who never had any contest but which should be foremost in 
the race of glwy and valour.. These adventurers, who were 
twelve in number, having embraced those Ihat stayed behind, 
and sent a messenger before them to Charon, set out in their 
under-garmen|s with dogs and hunting- poles, that none who 
met them might haVe any suspicion of what they were about, 
and that they might seem to be only hunters^ beating about for 
game. 

. When their messenger came to Charori, and acquainted him 
that they were on the way to Thebes, the near approach of 

' danger made not the least change in his resolution : he behaved 
like a man of Jionour, and prepared to receive them. Hip- 

*postbenidas« who was also in the secret, was not by any means 
a bad man, but rather a friend to his country and to the exiles ; 
yet he wanted that firmness, whiph the present emei'gency and 
the ha^sardous point of execution required. He grew giddy, 
fUS it were., at the thought of the great danger into which they 
were about to plunge ; and at last opened his eyes enough to 
see, that they were attempting to shake the Lacedemonian gov- 
ernment, and to free themselves from that power, without any 
o^er dependencje than that of a few indigent persons and 
f^xiles.(wi) He therefore went to his own house without say- 
ing a word, and despatched one of his friends to Melon and 
j^elopidas to desire them to defer their enterprise for the pre- 
siB^x to retui:n to Athens, and to wait till a more favourable 
opportunity should offer. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent upon this 
business, went home in all haste, took his horse out of the sta* 
ble, and called for the bridle. His wife being at a loss, and not 
^ble to find it, said she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this 
words arose, and mutual reproaches followed ; the woman vent- 
ing bitter imprecations, and wishing that the journey might be 
fatal both to him and to those that sent him. So that Chlidon 
having spent great part of the day in thia squabble, and look- 
ing upon what had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts 
of the journey, and went elsewhere* So nearly was this 

m It was not mere giddiness, which turned him round. It occur- 
red to him that the garrison, of fifteen hundred men, would ovcr- 
Oiatch them, even tt they should succeed in despatching the t3rrants ; 
that two very excellent officers were to be on guard that very night, 
And that the Tbespitm soldiers had been ordered underarms.* 

Vol. 111. q 
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noble and glorious imdertakiiig'^9eioiloe¥t6d ^i ike twyiiMt- 
set. , ' • t . ■ ^ - . ! - '. ' 

PelcAihfas and his company > ^o# Wtie drM^masanls^ 
divided and entertjd the tcmi at HiflfeM^^aaMertr/^frkMt^it was 
yet day. And a« the told m^^bet #a^%ettift| in^ tbenrhatH* 
{lened to be a sbar^ wind^d^ a showed etsf^s ^hhik^toB^ 
cealedtfaeitt the better, most pedjMe reHp^ iot»tiittr ho uoM Id 
«vo!d the^ fndemeircy of the w^^^r. ' Bd Ih^ Ihat wem 
<^cemed in the aflBilr f ecei^^d Ih^tfi as tfiey <ame^ 4MM| cob- 
ducted them tmmediat^y toChifroB'shouM^ theexil^ and 
dtfaers making up the number of Ibfty-ei^ 
^ As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stbed thus : t^^kkis, 
ihelr ^cretary, knew (as vre hate stated) <he whole des%n of 
the erites, and omitti^d ndthing that mi^ '4»atrihute to its 
Access. He had invited Archhis and PhiKp some time before 
to an enlertainmeiit at his house en that day, aBd|>romised to 
Introduce X6 them some ivomen, in ohfer ^t these irfao were 
to attack them might find thein dissolved iia wine and^ea- 
8ure.(n) They had not yet drunk very deefdy, when a report 
reached them, which thoi^h not fali^ seemed uneertaiiiaiKl 6b« 
scure, that the exiled were concesded sdmewhere ia the city. 
And, though ' Phitidas endeavoured to turn the discourse, Ar- 
chias sent ali dficer to Gbarqn to command hia immediate iat* 
tendance. By this time ft was grown dark, and FelofHdas 
and his c6m|)anions were preparing for action, having already 
put on their breast-plates and girded their swords, when and* 
denly there was a knocking at the door ; upon which some one 
ran to it, and asked what th^ person's business was, and bar- 
Ing learned fVpbo the officer that he was sent by the polemarchs 
to fetch Charon, brought back^ the news in great confusloD. 
fMiey were unanimous in their opinion^ that the affair was dis« 
covered, and thatthey were alt idst befi)re they had perform- 
ed any thing whfch became their vakUr. Neverthekws, they 
thouefat it proper that Charon Should d>ey^^iordier, and go 
boMly to the Qrrants. ^Charofl was amantif the uthiost intre« 
Didity and courage in dangers, which threMened only himself; 
out he Was at that time mUch a6fected on accMntof his friencfe, 
and afrahi thaf he ijhoidd incu^ fiome •susplctevi of tr^diery, if 
80 many brave citizens should perish. As lie was tfdy to 
depart therefore, he took his son who was yet a child,, bat of a 
beauty and strength beyond his co*evals, out of the women's 

H Pefhaps at tot he feaUy intended to intrpduce some women 
{or» as it is in the original, r^^m ^mwmmi^, * married women*), and 
tkediesdng.upof the exiles ia ftmale habits was an after-thought 
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aimrtaieiit». and put hka>ui4$K;tiiebdQci# of Pelopidas ; desiring, 
** That if he found him a traitor, be would treat that child as 
wm^ensu^fUiA^yf^^ hi^^ i'f^" M^Y P^ ^^^ ^^ tears, 
mhR^iilAf792i;w^^^fKmm^^^}^^^^^ Charon ; and 

a^.iiXf)«eJiBed:tjb9Jrt iii^mi^e^ ^t his thinlfing apy^ of t^em so 
4iUalaiiitj!>va^4 JN^.i4Pcl^j 4^ with the. present danger, 

as teeter 'Q4pi[|Jbi^a0J['^fi|?^fl9g^.'hlami hipi in the least. 
Xhmy*^$ArMit0i hiig thi^^foranot to le^ve his son with them, 
iMbt^^ftend^fhi^ ^^ofl the.i^%G;b. of wM might poasihlj hap- 
ficsi,id^9Qiim{pl^^ wMfQt safe ironi^ the tyrants, be might oe 
broueht up to be .an air^gfir lof bis country and bis friends. 
]felti£!blreiirjafUS9d:^iB^moye^j^in; «f For what life," said be, 
A^ «^$ftet:deti«efjftic(e ^omW I wish himv that would be more 
^nDus:thaK hisialMpg hon^rablj with his father .and so many 
joiM$ friends?" He tkm a4dr^S9ed himself in prayer to the 
goda» and^^lfiog embrfko^t^yiiid encouraged them ail, went out ; 
9nAtB!f^mr'va^hy\)^ way tq po^npose hma^t^ ta form his 4X)un- 
iexiQfMiet and -to i^ume a tone of voice very di&rent from the 
leiiistaterf^hisiiund. • v 
oonnieftJie(4vas come to the dooc of the house, Arcbias and 

Sbiiidiis Meitt out to him and said, ** What pmoos are those, 
h^LXW^swi^ (as we are told) have lately come into the town, 
zmiifflt ^concealed and countenanced by some of the citizens V* 
dmaa nz9 a little fluttered .at fifst, but aoctt recovering him- 
j^^.ttsk^f '^ Who the person^ they spidce of were, and by 
wfa>m>harbpured/' AikI, finding that Archias bad no clear ac- 
jfmmiioi the matter, he conducted thence that his information 
was not derived frcmi any person privy to the des%n, and there- 
fore said ; ^ Pray do not disturb yourselves with vain rumours . 
I will jnake, however, the best inquiry I can ; for perhaps no- 
thing of this kind ought to be disregarded/' Pbilidas, who 
Bras by, commended his prudence, and conducting Archias 
in again, ^Hed him strongly with liquor, and prolonged the 
carousal by kee{Hng up their expectation of the women. 
-^ When Ciiason jreturoed home, (^ found his friends prepared, 
net to cqnquer or to preserve their lives, but to sell them deaiiy 
4nd to fail gloriieus^. , To Pelopidas^ he tokl the truth, but he 
..concealed it fimi^Jhe rest, pretendisig. that Archias li^ dis- 
coiased with him about other matte^^o) ^ , * 

^ ■' ' ' "■ ' ■ ' -'^ id -1 " ' " ' ' ''^ ' * 

There appears tio necessity for this artmce'; and Plutarch in- 
deed himself, in his Treatise upon the Genius of Socrates, says that 
CharOn came bad: to the l^k^' banft^fatMOrtats^ 4pith»a pfeasant 
countenance, and g^ve thettf1^t^«ew^<^wiiaiS.1uMd passed withv 
-out the least disguise. , r^.i r_ •/ ^ ^ ' - 
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The first storm was scarcely blown over thetn, wheti foftime 
raised a secoocL For there arrived an express from Athens 
with a letter from Archias, , high priest there, to Archias his 
namesake and particular, friend^ not filled l^ith v^V^, and ground-^ 
less surmises, but containing (as was [subsefpt ntliy disa>yere(|^) 
a clear narrative of the whde affair^ The mesfiei^er,bein& 
admitted to Arcbias now alifxost io^o^icated, as he 4^^^^ 
the letter, said: ^' The person, who ^leot thial, aesjied that it 
might be read immediately, for it cont;3Jns business of great . 
rmportance." But Arcbias, receiving it, said smiling* ^ Busi- 
ness to-morrow." He then put it under the bolster of his 
couch, and resumed the conversation with Philidas. This 
saying (* Business to-morrow') passed into a proverb, ^ and so 
continues among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution of tbeix. 
purpose, they divided themselves into two bodies, aiKl sallied 
out Pelopidas and Damoclidas went against Leontidas an4- 
Hypates,Q>) who were neighbours, and Charon, and Melcm . 
against Arcbias and Philip. Charon and his company put wo- 
men^s clothes over their armour, and wjore thid^ wreaths of 
pine and poplar upon their heads to' shadow their faces. As 
soon as they came to the door of the room where the guests 
were, the company shouted and clapped their hands, believii^ 
them to be the women, whom they had so long expected. 
When the pretended women had looked round the room, and 
distinctly noted all the guests, they drew their swords ; and, , 
assailing Arcbias and Philip across the table, showed who thej^ 
were. A small part of the company were persuaded by Phi- 4 
lidas not to intermeddle: the rest engaged in the combat, and .• 
stood up for the polemarchs, but being disordered with wine^ ^^ 
were easily despatched. ^ , ., 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair of it, fot,^t 
they had to do with LeonticTas, a spber and valiant man^ /> 
They found the door made fast, as he was gone to bed, ajoi V 
knocked a long time before ^ny body beard. At last,,a sejjr 
vant perceived it, and came down and removed the bar ; whida ,, t 
he had no sooner done, than they pushed open the door,, a^.^^ 
rushing in threw the man down, and ran to the bedcharnberr 
Leontidas, conjecturing by the noise and trampling w(>at the i^ 
matter was, leaped from his bed and seized his sword : out he. , 
fjrgot to put out the lamps, which had he done, it would have 

p These were not invited to the entertainment, because Arcbias, 
expecting to meet a woman of great distinction^ did not choose tbst 
Leontidas should be there. 
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left iheta to fall f^l c^ each other in the dark. ' Being there- ^ 
fore futly exposed to tievT, he met them at the door, and with 
one stroke laid 'Cej^isddorirs, the fir&t man that attempted to 
enter, dteatf at hrs feet. He next encountered Pelopidas, and 
the narrowness of the' door, together with the dead body of 
Ccpbisodorus lying in the way, made' the dispute long and 
doubtful. At last Pelopidas prevailed, and having slain Leon- 
tidds, marched immediately with hfs little band against Hy- 
pates. They got intp his house in the same danner as they 
bad done Into tbf other i but be quickly perceived them and 
made his escape hito a neighbour's house, whither they foHt)W- 
ed and* despatched him. 

Their business being n6w completely finished, they joined 
Melon, and sent fdr the exiles whom * they had left in Attica. 
They proclaimed liberty to all the Thebans,(7) and armed 
.tuch as came over to their party, taking down the spoils that 
were suspended upon the porticoes, and the arms out of (he 
shops of the armourers and sword cutlers. Epaminondas and 
fiorgidas came to their assistance, with a considerable body of 
joung men and a select number of the old, whom they had 
collected and armed. ^ 

The whole city was now in the utrttost terror and confuision ; 
Ibe houses were filled with lights, and the streets with men run- 
ning to and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble ; 
llMit being astG«\ished at what had happened, and knowing no* 
thing with certainty, waited with impatience for the day. It 
seems, therefore, to have been a great error in the Spartan b/- 
A:ers, that they did not immediately sally out, and fall upoii 
them ; for their garrison consisted of fifteen hundred men, and 
they were joined besides by many people from the^city. But 
terrified by the shouts, the lights, the hurry, and the universal 
confusion, they contented themselves with keeping possession 
of the citadel. . \ 

^ As soon as it was day, the exile;^ from Attica came in armed ; 
ibe people complied with the summons to assemble, and Epa-« 
srinondas and Gorgidas presented to them Pelopidas and his par- 
ty, siirrounded by the priests, who carried garlands in their 
bands, and called upon the citizens to exert themselves for their 
gods and their country. Roused by this appearance, the whole 
assembly stood up, and received them with loud acclamations 
as their benefactors and deliverers. 

' f Pelopidas also sent PhiUdftst() alltfie jails in the city, to release 
those brave Thebans, whom the tyrannic Spartans had kept in fet* 
ters. * - 
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Pdopidas, then elected goven^or ef BoeoHa, together with 
Melon and Charon, immediatelj bbck^ up and attacked the 
citadel ; anxious to drive oat the LacedtHnonlans, and to reco- 
ver the Cadmea,(r) before strccours cotrid kime from Sparta. 
And, indeed, he was but a \Me beford^^d #fth tbenl, for they 
had but just surrendered the place, and vttre returning home, 
according to capitulation, when (hey met Clieombrotos at Me- 
gara, marching toward Thebes with a large annVi Tb^ Spar- 
tans called to account the three harmo^ae, or^ officers who had 
commanded in the Cadmea, and signed the capitulation lier- 
mippidas and Arcissus were executed for it; and the third, 
named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined, that be waft forced 
to quit Peloponnesus. (f) 

This action of Pelopidas (t) was by the GYeekd called sister 
to that of Thrasybuhis, on account of their near resemblance, 
not only in respect of the great virtues of the men, and the diffi- 
culties which they had to encounter, but the success with wiiich 
they were crowned by fortune: for it« not easy to find anddier 
instance so remarkable, of the few overcoming the many, and 
the weak the strong, merely by dint of courage and conduct, 
and by these means procuring such signal advantages to their 
country. But the change of affairs which followed thie action, 
rendered it still more glorious : for the war which humbied the 
pride of the Spartans, and deprived them of their empire both 
by sea and land, oHgtnated from that night, when Pelopidas, 

r As it is not probable that the regaining of so atroog^ a place 
sliould be Uie woric of a day, or have been e&cted with so small a 
force as Pelopidas then had, we must havefrecourse to Biod. Sic. xvi. 
25, and Xenophon (Hellen. v.) who inform us that the Athenians, 
early the nest morning after seizing on the city, scflt the Thftbtn 
general five thousand foot and two thousand hcn*se, under the com* 
niand of Xenophon ; and that several other bodies of troops <ame 
in from the cities of Bceotia, to the number of about seven tlioiMfand 
more ; that Pelopidas besiqiped the place in forn;^ with them^''and 
that it held out several days, and at len^h surrendered for watlt of 
provisions. 

• It was a max,im with the Spartans, to die sword ih hsAd in the 
defence of a place committed to their care. 
. t M. Dacier gives a lon^ parallel between the cortduct of this ac- 
tion and that of the prince of Monaco, in driving a'Spanish ^rrison 
out of his town, (L.) with a view chiefly, as he says, of ihowmg-that 
flutaTch" is able to suggest hints for enterprises and perfbrmances 
equal to those which were the glory ©^ ^« ***<>** renowned heroes of 
aiitiquity! -' 

The exploit of Thrasybulus, as well as the enormities of the 
ThirtT Tyrants, whom he expelled from Athens, is rocwrded by the 
two aooYie quoted histofmns, Xenophon, ib. and Diodi Sic. xir* 52; 
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without taking. lowp or castle, but being onljr one out of twelve 
vrho entered a private bouse, loosened and broke to pieces (if 
we may expr^sUutb^by a metaphor) the chains of the Spartan 
governittent, until then esteemed completely indi^oluble. 

Thfi^ Lacedse^Bonijaos soon* after this entering Boeotia with a 
powerful army; tbeAtheniaos wem struck witti terror, and re- 
oouf«ciRg their alliance with the Thebans, took cognizance, in 
a judicial way,<of all who continued in the interest of tliat peo- 
ple : some they put to death, some they banished, and upon 
others ihey imposed heavy fines. The Thebi^ns being thus de- 
serted by their £lllles, their affairs seemed to be in a desperate 
situation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who then had the com- 
mand in Boeotia, sought means to embroil the Athenians again 
Kith the Spartans ; and to this end they availed themselves of 
the following stratagem : there was a Spartan named Sphodrias, 
a person of great reputation ^ a soldier, but of no sound judg- 
ment— rsanguine in his hopes, and indiscreet in his ambition. 
This man was left with some troops at Thespi^e, to receive and 
protect such of the Bceotians as might come over to the Spar- 
tans. To him Pelopidas privately sent a merchant, in whom 
]be coi|id confide,(te) well provided with money, and with pro- 
posals ^till more persuasive than money, viz. '' That it became 
him to undertake some noble enterprise^— to surprise the Piraeus 
for instance, by falling suddenly upon the Athenians, who were 
. not provided to receive them; for that nothing could be so. 
agreeable to the Spartans as to be masters of Athens ; and that 
the Thebans, now incensed against the Athenians, and consi- 
dering them as traitors, would lend them no kind of assistance." 
. Sphodrijas, suffering himself at laSt to be persuaded, marched 
\. into Attica by night, and a^dvanced as far as Eleusis.(D) There 
the hearts ol his soldiers began to fail, and finding his design 
disc<>veTed, he returned to Thespis, after he had thus, involved 
'' the Lacedeeibonians in a long smd dangerous war. For upon this 
, itit Athenians readily united with ihe Thebans, and having fit- 
ted out a large fleet, sailed found Greece, engaging and receiv- 
rWg m^h as y^dK^ inclined to shake off. the Spartan yoke. 

iilus says, zv. 29, 
tbeBphori, per- 

night, but found, 
arther than Eleu- 
•ed, in his return 
imonians recalled 
; but Agcsilaus, 

loa oir Sphpdriw, 
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In thenseantnne, the Thei)^»s by tfj^hiSfervej^ frifeqbBritl^rcame 
to action with the Lacedaemonians in B^eottk, ^<>t ^ ^^^ battles 
indeed, but in sach as w^i^ of cottsiderabl^ setfifee and iift^prove-' 
ment to them ; for their spirits #**te>ratsed, fftet* feo#es imired 
to labour, and, by bekig used to ^hos6tefentb^iifers,'thef gained 
both eisperience*and coai'age. li^bote it wds^,ihttt'Antalcldas 
the Spartan said to Agesilaus, wJiew he ii^uifed from Boeotfa 
wounded, " Truly you are wett paid for the insttuction wbich 
you hare given the Thebans, and for t^cMng 4heth the art of 
war against their will.^' Though, to speak properly,, Age^laos 
was not their instmctor, but one of those prnd*6m gieneraU, idi6 
made choice of fit opportunities to let toose Hie Thebans, like 
so many young hounds, upon the enemy ; aftd when they bad 
tasted of victory, satisfied with the ardour which tfeey had sihov^n^ 
brought them off agaki safe. Of this^^ the chief honour was dole 
to Pelopidas : for;;from the time of bf» being first chosen gene- 
ral until his death, there was not a single year that he was out 
of employment ; but he was constantly either captain of the ' 
Sacred Band, or •governor of BcBotia. And tdiifc he was*em- 
ployed, the Lacedssmonians were several times defeated by the 
Thebans, particularly at Piataese, at TbespisB, (where Pho^bidas, 
who had surprised the Cadmea, was killed,) and at Tanagra; 
where Pelopidas beat k considerable body, and slew with his 
own hand their general Panthoides.Cw) 

But these combats, thtiugh they served to animate and en- 
courage the victors, did not quite dishearten the vanquished '^^ 
for they were not pitched battles, nor regular eujgagement^ ; but 
rather advantages gained over the enemy by well-timed ikir- " 
mishes, in whidi the Thebans sometimes pursued and some- 
times retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyrae, which was a sort of prelude to. 
that of Leucti-a, raised the character of Pelopidas very high'j 
for none of the other commanders could lay claim to any share 
of the honour of that day, neither had the enemy any pretext ' , 
to cover the shame of their defeat. , 

He kept a strict eye u^n the city of OrchoQaqnus^;i;> wbiciti 
bad adopted the Spartan interest^and reqeived tv^o coi^pjinies 
of foot for its defence, and anxiously watched for an opportunity 
to make himself master of it. Being at length informed that ^ 

w Is this a patronymic ? aB Xenophon, in his account of apparent- 
ly the same action, names the general slain upon this bccaston Aly- 
petus. 

X This was one of the largest and most considerable towns in B(c« 
otia* and still garrisoned by thjcLao^diemonians. 
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t)ie ganriscm were gone upon an expedition info Locris, he 
boped to take the town w»th ease, now that it was destitute of 
soldiers, andtberefore hastened thither with the Sacred Band and 
a small party pf bors^ But biding wbe« be was near the town^ 
ttiat other troops wem coming. frGiaa Sparta i& supply the place 
of those that bad mareb^d.ont, he led his forces back again by 
Tegyrse along sides of. the fnojuiiains, the only way by which 
\^ could go i for all the flalt country was overflowed by the 
river MelaS) which from, its very source spreading itself into 
marsHes, and navigable pieces of w^iter^ msde the lower roads 
impassable, (t/) 

A little below these ttarsbes stands the fettp^ of Apollo Te** 
gyraeus, whose oracle there has not been loos siIent.(^) It flour- 
ished most in -the Persian wars, while Echecrates was high 
priest. Here, they report, Apoik)^ was bom ; and at the foot 
of the neighbouring mountain, called Delos, the Melas returns 
into its channel. Behind the temple rise two copious springs^ 
whose waters are admirable for their coolness and agreeaUe 
taste. The one is called * Palm,' and the other * Olive,' to 
this day; so L'atona seems to have beendelivered, not between 
two trees, but two fountains of that name. Ptoum likewise is 
close by, whence (it is said) a boar suddenly rushed out, and 
frightened her ; and the stories of Python and Tityus, the 
scene of whiph lies here, favour the opinion of those who main* 
tain Apollo was bom in this place. The other proofs of this 
matter I omit* ^For tradition does not reckon this deity among 
those that were, bora mortal, and afterward changed into demi- 
gods; like Hercules and Bacchus, who by their virtues were 
raised from a frail, and perishable being to iounortality ; but 
he is one of the Eternal and Unbegotten,(a) if we RBsy give 
credit to the ancient sages, who have treated upon these high 
' points. . . 

The. Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus toward 

y This account of the Melas a^es exactly with that given hy 
Strabo, who represents it, in his tinie, as lost either in the hollows 
or marshes near HaliartU8.(ix).* 

z See oUr aiithor*s Treatise on the Ceasing of Oracles. Tegyrac 
was a city in-Bdeotia, and mount Ptoum in its neighbourhood was the 
seat ef nBotber teazle of Apollo Ftous.* 

a This a very i^cmar kable pass«g«. The ancient sa^es (as Py- 
Ithagoras, Plato, and others) believed that God had children that 
were Eti^mal, Unbegotten^ and like himsell^ And this notion de- 
scended to them from ancient ti*adition, which made mention of a 
Son of God, co-eternal with the Father, but which they had cor- 
rupted by their vain and idle fancies !* 
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Tegyn^ the Lacfis4«mcMMMi9 .n^ wei^rr^tuwog fHmJjfKms 
met them upcm thQ jros^. , A^^s<>p{i»aa ihft^ werefieia«b^efl'toflie 
passiogtbo strait, sosoH^^^^ af^i^aM itQi C!QlQ(iJ4a8, ^W» 
jire fallen iota th« eiK^n^V b||i4 1'^ >.^'>^o4.iv^y) nob^^t^grc 4QR-r 
plied bi^l into oai3 ?" At the«iiam>ti»f^iie,9N#M}tt«iSf 1^^ 
lo advaiM^e fro9i (be iie»g tQ*tlia;fotH^.tb^ t^y ftdgb llwi i MJ^ g R 
for tbe atta<:|i;,^jtb0 iB^fiNt<jr,( w4i0 4y«|v^%utt|M^ 
(6) \\fi drew up in a close body, Iu)pi9gitb«^5vbe|^jfti(slhi^ 
charged tbfy w^m^W ^a)( diiiQillglittbeutfiteHOr^U^^ 
ianumber^^ ,.-■ , ... .:;,- u +-,■>■ .: -. . -» ^-v /.'t^ tjoij^i*: 
. The Spttrtahs. J>ad two battaliap9. Ephem^ saj»,^ifthc& 
battalk^ Cjoi^isted of, fii^ liymired »ei) ; bot CkltMbjaii& 
makes it seven, and Poljbius and otbeys plne bftii^knii^K.'.umt 
polemarcbs, GovgokiQn 2in4 TbeepoBipus^ pushed b«l4J|f )oii 
^fainst the Theb;ans. The ibock: began in the quaHI^ 1fRbe«» 
the generals fbu^ht in person on botbf 9idel, and wat vwy vi^ 
tent and furiout. The Spartan cooimaaderil, wbaattacked P«« 
k>pidas, were among the first slain : and all that w^e pear 
tliem being either killed or put to flight, the whole army was so 
terrified, that they opened a lane for the Thebans, tbrougb 
which they might have passed safely, and c^ntinqed ,th^ 
route if they had chosen it. But Pelopidas, (irsdainip'^ to atr 
cept the opportunity, chained those who yet stood tlietr grdi^bd; 
and made such havoc among them, that they fled in gr^^t pbth 
fosion. The pursuit however was not continued very faitf ]^ 
fte Thebans were afraid of the Orcbomenians^ who were i^tf 
the place of battle, and of the forces just ari-iye^ ftoi^ L ' 
daemon. They were satisfied with having beat ,Aiem (i^ 
combat, and continuing their march through a d^petsi 
foated avfliy. 

Having therefore erected a trophy, suid gathered the 
of the slain, they returned home not a little elated, 
seems that, in all their former wars both with the Gfreeks -^ 
barbarians, the Lacedsemonians bad bever been beaten^ tM 
greater number by the less, nor even by equal mimbeA in^ 
pitched battle. ^ Thu^' their courage appeared irresisiibfe^ i '^ 

b This small body was howevefr the verj Havittr o^ th^^rheltti 
army, and was dignified by the names of the « 8acred(JiaUaDen,^Md 
* Band of Lovers' (as mentioned below) being equallj^ famed foti^ir 
■idellty to the Thehan state, and their aneetion for each othff. 
)ome fabulous things are related of them» from which w^ can od^ 
afer that they were a brave resolute set of you^g men^ whft had 
owed perpetual friendship to each other, and had bouQdthemselv^ 
'V the stongeat ties to stand by one another to thelast drQ|> of ^h^ 
ilood, and were therefore the fittest to be employed in anch pri^iits 
•nd dangerous expeditions. (L^ See Plato Sympos, on the ejects o^ 
'.««v„e*,^.,t;/* i^^ncfitnent in the Dr**'»*'*« '^virtons youth*. 
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iiteittemmh Bffmkk^j^Himtld^fkd tbefr adTereartes, Ibat ihey 
did HOI €Mm0 %) baz2^ an^cfaga^genieBt witfa tbem on equal 
tfe^ms. ThkbskihMi^u^iim Qteeks that it is not the 
£iilota8;^kior the' ^dd between 'B»byce arid Cnackn^t*) wfafdi 
dto^efyrodooeirbi^^divmvkyrs; but that wherever the jroutfa 
a|)r^«bftiBeid of wtn^ k %^se,^ i^sokite in a good ^u$e, and more 
IttcHbftd taav^d <£s^ee thfito ilatigef, there ^e the men who 
fl«« lefnUe to thttWeQetsies. 

: ^apdmifi^sotei^ S9^ inrt^ftnune^ the 'Saered Band, con- 
si^ng of Uiree hundred select m^, who were quartered in, the 
Ca^dtnea^ and maiotajned and ex^rc^d at the ^bHc expense. 
Ti»^ were called the ^^ity^Mnd^' ibr citadels In those d^js ' 
were dendminaled *cHies.' 

Of^rs affirm, that it was tsomposed of men stnihgly attached 
l» «aeh other; and a Ihetftemai^k of Pammen^ upon the suIn 
j^ct is rcorded* in wbieh be observed that Homer^s Nestor was 
BO iaclidah, when he adviMd the Orei^ks to marshal themselves 

bgr tribes and fkmilieS) 

That, fttoe with race, and tribe with tribe may join. 

He should rather have placed togellier those strongly, attached 
to each other: for men of the same tribe or family make little 
Account of each otber in the midst of difficulties, whereas a 
b'smd cemented by tender friendship is indissoluble and in* 
vincible; as bpth parties, ashamed of being Ibase in the presence 
of Vach other, stand firm in danger for their m ^'.ual protection. 
lyp^Xs fills at all wonderful ; since they b^ve more reverence 
fb)f the objects of their regard, even when absent, than for others 
wfao.afe present. Thus the man, whose enemy was about to 
kill him A^ he la^ upoii the ground, earnestly implored that he 
would rup him Aroughfhe' breast ; ** That my dear friend (said 
be) wben he sees my corpse, may not blush to find it wounded, in 
t^e back.^' Thus it is said that lolaus, the favourite of Hercules, 

Sartook ofhis labours and combats : and hence Aristotle states 
latj even in his time, it was usual(c?) ^or friends of this character 
fo 'sVrcar inviolable affection at ioiaus's tomb. It is probable 
tiiecefpre that this band was tailed, ' Sacred,' on the same ac- 
eount that Plato styles a lovef *- a divinely inspired friend."(«) 
' ^This' band, it is said, remained undefeated till the battle of 

^'fc%c«e5^the t(fe of LyCiirgus, Vol. Lp. 1X0.* 

d 'thiU jpiiidom seems to have pic vailed boV^ inPliocisand Baotia, 
where Uies^ •y'«M» of profane antiquity were observed with great so^ 
Jdhnity.* * ' , 

e In theSympos. quoted above.* 
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CfaeroiUBa ; and wben Philip after tlie £f^i, took a view oi 
the slafn, and came to the place where the three husdred, wb& 
with their light arins had encountered the files of hisphalaox, lay^ 
heaped together, and on expressing his surprise, was told tbat k 
was ' the Band of Friends ;' he exclaimed with teacs, ^* Maty a 
curse light upon those, who su^ct that such braye men could 
ever do or suffer a shameful thing !" It is certain, in short. Hut 
it was not (as the poets affirm) the criminal passion of Lacus,(/) 
which introduced this custom .among the Thebaos ; but Ibeir 
legislators, wishing to soften and smooth from their lalaiK^ 
their natural fierceness and asperity, brought the flute into gene- 
ral vogue both in their studies and their sports, and gave it pqpii^ 
larity and pre-eminence ; and af the same time instilled into 
them principles of generous attachment in their public 4?xer- 
ci»es, in order thus to temper their youthful impetuosity. Agret^ 
ably to this, they made Haitnooy, who was said to be the 
daughter of Mars and Venus, the tutelar goddess of their city; 
intimating that, wherever innate bravery and valour are united 
with the arts and graces of persuasion, there every thing being 
combined in perfect harmony, the best modulated and moU 
regular government must necessarily be found. 

But to return ;to the Sa\:red Band. Gorgias, by disposing 
its members here and there in the first ranks, and covering the 
front of his infantry with them, gave them but little opportu- 
nity to distinguish themselves, or effectually to serve the com- 
mon cause, thus divided as they were, and mixed with other 
troops more in humber and of inferior resolution. But when 
their valour appeared with so much lustre at Tegyrae, where 
they fought together and close to the person of their gener^ ; 
Pelopidas would never part them afterward, but keep them, in 
a body, and constantly charged at their head in the mos^ d^Q* 
gerous attacks. For as horses go faster when harnessed |or 
gether in a chariot, than they do when driven singje, not h^r 
cause their united force more easily breaks the air, but be- 
cause their spirits are raised higher by emulation; so be 
thought the courage of brave men would be most efl^tire, 
when they were acting tdgether^ ai^d contending with eacb 
other which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedaemonians had made peace with the l^ 
of the Greeks, and continued the war against the Theb^ 
only, and when king Cleombrotps had entered their coun^ 
with ten thousand toot and a thousand horse, they were joot 

/ The story is detailed in our author's comparisons of the Gitr 
cian snd Roman Histories.* 
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mAy threaterted iWtti ttte common dangers of war as before, but 
even with t?6ta! ^ttlrpation ; which spread the utmost terror 
over allBoBo^a. As PeTopida», upon this occasion, Was de- 
parting forthe army, bis wife fol lowing him to the door, and 
beseedrfttg^ bim Wi^ tears to take care of bimseJf, he said ; 
** My dear^ private ' persons are to be advised to take care of 
lh«msefves, but persons in a public character to take care of 
ofters.*' * 

When he came to the army, and found the general officers 
diflTerpng in opinion, he was the first to agree to that of Epami- 
noitdas, who proposed that they should give the enemy battle. 
He was not, indeed, then one of those that commanded in chief, 
but he was captain of the Sacred Band ; ^nd they had the con- 
fidence in him dne to a man -who had given his country such 
pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the two 
armies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream which caused 
bim great concern. In that field lie the bodies of the daugh- 
ters of Scedasus, who from the place of their interment are 
called * Leuctridse.' For a rape having been committed upon 
them by some Spartans, whom they had hospitably received 
into ttieir house, they had killed themselves, and were buried 
there. Upon this, their father Wept to Lacedsemon, and de- 
manded that justice should be done upon the perscms who had 
been guilty of so detestable and atrocious a crime ; and as he 
could not obtain it, he vended bitter imprecations against the 
Spartans, and then slew himself upon his daughters' tomb. 
From that tiipe, many prophecies and oracles forewarned the 
Spartans to * beware of the vengeance of Leuctra;' the true in- 
tent of which but few understood ; for they were in doubt as 
to Ae place that was meant, there being a little maritime town 
called Leuctrium in Laconia, and another of the same name 
ne?ir Megalqpolis in Arf^ia^. Bcsidcyj, that iiyury was done 

^ io the daMghters of Scedasus loi^ bejbre the battle of Leuctra. 

■ Pelopidas. then, as he slept iix his tent, thought he saw these 

?roung won^eii weepipg at tb^ir t<^bs, and loading the Spar- 
ans with imprecations ; while their father orckred him to sa- 
crifice, a red .i^aired young virgin to the damsels, if he desired 
toW'Victprious jiu the einsuirig engagement. This order ap- 
pearing to him cruel and unjust, hs rose .and communicated it 
^ to the soothsayers and the generals. &)iBe were o^ opinion, 
that it should not be neglected or disobeyed, alleging to the 
purpose tiie aoci^t stories Qf ]U[eQ(eceu8 the son of Creon,(g) 

^ Menosceua devoted hiititelf to death for the benefit of his coun- 
Vofc. f n* H . 
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and Macam the daughter of Hercules ; and tb^ more modem 
instances of Pherecydes the pbiloso|^r, who was put to death 
hy the Lacedaemonians, and Whose skin was preserved by 
their kings pursuant to the direction of some oracle ; of 
Leonidas, who hj order of the oracle too t^crificed him- 
self, as it were, for Greece ; and lastly, of the human vic- 
tims offered by Themistocles to Bacchus Om^^eSi, before &e 
sea-fight at SaJamis : to all which sacrifices the ensuing success 
gave a sanction. They observed also, that Agesilaus setting 
sail from the same place with Agamemnon, and against the 
same enemies, and seeing moreover at Aulis the same visioii 
of the goddess(A) demanding his daughter in Sacrifice, €irot|g|h 
an ill-timed tenderness for his child refused it ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that his expedition proved unsuccteibl. 

Those that were of a contrary opinion, arsued, that so bar* 
barous and unjust an offering could not possibly be acceptable 
to any superior being: that no Typhons or giants, but me &*> 
ther of gods and men, governed the world : that it was dbstrrd 
to suppose, that the ^ods delighted in human sacrifices ;(^ attd 
that} if any of them did, they ought to be disregarded as impo*- 
tent beings, since such strange and corrupt desires could not 
be generated or continue to exist, except in weak and viciotis 
minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged upon this subject, 
and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all the rest, on a sad- 
den a she-colt quitted the herd, and ran through the camp ; 
and when she came to the place where they were assemUed, 
stood still. The officers themselves only admired her colour, 
which was a shining red, the stateliness of her form, the vigour 

try, as did also Macaria for the benefit of the Heraclidie. For ai^ 
account of the fonner see the Phfienissae, and for the latter the He* 
racUds of Euripides. . 

Of the part of Pherecydes* history, mentioned below, no other 
memoriftl remains. The sacrifiee of Themistocles is recorded in his 
Life, Vol. n. 

h Xenopbon (Helle^ vii.) acquaints us that Pelopidas, when he 
went upon an embassy to the kin^of Per/iia* represented to him that 
the hatred which the Lacedaemonians bore the T^ebans, was owiiq^ 
to thetr not having followed Agesilaus when he went to make war 
upon Persia, and to their having prevented him from sacrificing Ids 
daughter at Aulis when Biana demanded her, a compliance with 
which demand wpuld have insured his success: such, at least, was 
the doctrine of the heathen theology. Thi^ wa^ judicious in t^ 
Th^ban envoy, as it would most probably satisCv the great kiitt^ 
that to this obstinacy of his countrymen he owed the safety of his 
empire. 

t This idea was first discountenanced by the fdlowers of Pytha^ 
gorap. See HierocL on the Golden Verses of that pbilosCphi^.* 
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ofber mQtiop$» a|i4 the sptigji^tlipess of her neigbingi; but 
Tbeocrites the soqtbs^^^r, understanding tbe tbing better, 
cried out to t^elopida^, *' Here comes tbe victim, fortunate man 
tbat tbou art! wait for no otber virgin, but sacrifice tbat, wbich 
beaven bas sent tbee/' Tbej tben took tbe coLt, and led ber 
to tbe tomb of ^be virgios; wbere, after tbe usual prayers and 
tbe ceremony of cfowning ber, they offered ber up witb joy, 
not forgetting to publisb to tbe wbole army tbe vision of Pel^ 
pidas and tbe sacrifice required. 

. Tbe day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up tbe 
^fantry of bis left wing in an oblique form, tbat tbe rigbt 
wing of the Spartans being obliged to divide from tbe other 
Greeks, be migbt fall wkb all bis force upon Cleombrotus, wbo 
commanded tbem, and break tbem witb tbe greater ease. 
But the enemy, perceiving bis intention, began to change their 
ord^r of bat^e, and to extend their rigbt wing and wheel about, 
witb a design to surround Epaminondas. In tbe mean time, 
Pelopi das. came briskly up with bis Band of three hundred ; 
a^d before Cleombrotus could extend bis wing as be desired, or 
reduce it to its former disposition, fell upon tbe Spartans, dis- 
ordered as they were witb the imperfect movement. ' And though 
the Spates, who were excellent ma3ters in the art of war, labour- 
ed no point so much as to keep their men from confusion, and 
from dispersing wbr^n their ranks happened to be broken ; so 
that both privates and officers should be able to knit again with 
any commanderi or followers that offered themselves, and to 
md^e a combined and strenuous effort, wherever any oci^asion 
of danger, required : yet Epaminondas then attacking their 
right wing only> without stopping to contend with the other 
troops, and Pelopidas rushing upon tbem with incredible speed 
and bravery ,.bfote their resolulioQ, and baffled their art. The 
^ds^qoence was such a^rout and ^audbter, as bad been never 
^ known before.(y) For this reason Pelopidas, who had no 



at most but of six thousand 

is at least thrice that numb^, 
;; as trusted most in h is cavalry, 

t )th as to quality and good ntan- 

; IS alone keeping horses at that 

" rretched, bot^ m ^spedtof ill 

Fill riders ; the reirt he etidea- 
; F his men, Who trew drawn tip 

It twelve. When the Thebans 
I Cleombrotus, the Spartans re- 

^ 's body ; and in tfiis object the 
Thel^an general wisely phose to gratify thern^ rather than hazard 
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share in the diief command, but was. only captain of a small 
band^ gained ai mudi honour bj this day's signal ^utcess' Bi 
Epaminondas, who was governor of Bceotia and commander of 
the whole army. 

But soon afterward they were appointed joint governors of 
Boeotia, and entered Peloponnesus together, where tbey 
caused several cities to revdt from the Lacedaemonians, 
tfd I brought over to the Theban interest £lis, Argos, the 
whole of Arcadia, and great part of Laconia itself. It was now 
the winter solstice, and the latter end of the last month in the 
year, so that they could retain their office but a few days 
longer i for new governors were to succeed upon the first day 
of the next month, and the old ones were to deliver up their 
charge under pain of death. 

The rest of their colleagues, afraid of ^e law, and dislikii^ 
a winter campaign, were for marching home without loss (h 
time : but Pelopidas, joining with Epaminondas to oppose it^ 
encouraged his fellow-citizens, and led them againk Sparta* 
Having passed the Eurotas, they took many ofthe Lacec&emo* 
nian towns, and ravaged ^e whde country to the very sea, 
with an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of which tiie The- 
bans did not compose a twelflth part. But the charactet of 
those two illustrious men, without any public order or decree, 
made all the allies follow wherever they led, with silent appro- 
bation. For the first and supreme law, that of nature, seeoa 
to direct those that have need of protection to take him for tbdr 
chief, who is most able to protect them. And as passengers, 
though in fine weather or in port, they may behare insolently 
and brave the pilots, yet as soon as a storm arises, and danger 
appears, fix their eyes upon them, and rely wholly on their 
skill : so the Argives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians, in then: 
councils were against the Thebans, and contended with diem 
for superiority of command ; but when the time of action came, 
and danger pressed hard, they followed the Theban generals 
of their own accord, and submitted to their Orders. 

In this expedition they united the whole of Arcadia into one ' 
body, drove out the l^artans who had settled in Messenia, and 
called home its ancient inhabitants ; they likewise re*peopled 
Ithome. And in their return tbroi^ Cenchre« they defeated 



the success of a second onset. The allies of the Spartans behaved 
ill in this battle, because they came to it with an expectation of 
conquering without fighting ; as fbr the Thehans, they had then no 
allies. The battle was fought, B. G. 371. (See Diod. Sic xv. 55. 
who illustrates this passage, and Xenoph. H«Hen. vi.) 
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diA AdieiiiaBs,(^) who bad attacked them ia the straits, with a 
design to obstruct their passage. 

Ader such achievements, all the other Greeks were charm- 
ed with their valour, and admired their good fortune : but the 
envy of their fellow-citizens, which grew up toffether with 
their glorj, prepared for them a very unkind ana unsuitable 
reception* For at their return they were both capitally tried, 
ibr not having delivered up their charge according to law in the 
fir^ month whicb they call Boucation, but retaining it four 
months |](mger ; during which time they performed those great 
actions in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried nrst, and was ther^ore in most danger : 
they were both, however, acquitted. Epaminondas bore the 
accusations and attempts of malignityC/) with the utmost pa* 
tience, considering it as no small instance of fortitude and mag* 
nanimity, not to resent the injuries done by his fellow-citizens; 
butPeiopidas, who was naturally of a warmer temper, and excit- 
ed by his friends to revenge himself, laid hold on the following 
opportunity : 

lUleneclidas, the orator^ was one of those who^ad met upon 
the noble enterprise, in Charon's house. This man finding 
himself not held in the same honour with the rest of the deliverers 
of their country, and being a good speaker, though of bad 
principles and a malevolent disposition, indulged his natural turn 
by accusing and calumniating his superiors ; and this he con- 
tinued to do with respect to Epaminondas and Pelopidas, even 
a£ter judgment had been pas^d in their favour. He even got 
Epaminondas deprived of the government of Bceotia, and man- 
aged a party against him for a long time with success : but 
his insinuations against Pelopidas were not listened to by the 
people, and be therefore endeavoured to embroil him with 
Charon. It is the coo^mon consolation of envy, when a man 
cannot maintain the higher eroudd himself, to represent those * 
by whom He is excelled as inferior to some others. Hence it 
was, that Meneclidas was ever extolling Charon's actions to 

k Hits happened to ll^e Athenians tiu««gli the twot of their gene- 
ral Iphicrates, viio (thoi^ otherwite an able man) for^ the pass 
«f Cenchtex, while he placed his treops in less commodiQUS posta. 

/ M. Ricard judiciously remarks, that the whole of thb prose- 
lotion ought not to be set down to « maliemty," as the Thebans 
'had the highest respect ibr their laws, which .had ceftaiidy in ^ 
fnesent instance been wilfully^ though beneficially violated : and 
;^ fipaminonda^' generous conduct upon the occasion tden to 
Flutarch*« Apophthegms, whese the whcde «tory ia related more at 
large.* 
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the people, iffid laviahfii; eneomiuttniiponiiig eipeditev^ add 
Tictortes. Above alt, he magnificNt hit succea ia a battle 
fought br the cavalrj under his comipmd at Piatsee, before Ae 
battle o/ Leuctra, and endeavoured to perpetuate the memorjr 
of it by some pubKc moaumettt 

The occasion he took waa this : Andiocydes of Cyzicus had 
agreed with the Tbebans for a jncture of some otl»r l»atdfl; 
which he worked at in the c\ty of Thebes. But upon ^e re- 
volt, and the war that ensued, he was obliged to quit that ci^ 
and leave the painting, now almost finished wHh the Thebans. 
This piece MenecHdas endeavoured to peisuade the p^ple to 
hang up in one of their temples, with an inscription signifyiag that 
it was one of Charon's batdes, in order to cast a shade upon the 
glory of Pelopidas and ^amioondas. It was indeed a proposal 
of absurd vanity to prefer one single engagement,(m) in whkh 
there fell only Gerandas (a Spartan of no note^ with forty others, 
to so many and such ia^rt»it victories. Pdopidas therefore 
opposed *tbe motion, insistii^ ^t it waa contrary to the laws and 
usages of the Thebans to ascribe the honour of a victory to 
any one man in particular, and that their country oi^t to have 
the gloiy of it entire. As lor Charon, he was liberal in his 
praises o( him throughout hi)s whole harangue, but he proved 
that Meneclidas was an envious and malicious man ; and oilea 
inquired ci the Thebans whether they had never before done 
any thing that was great and excellent. Upon this, a heavy 
&ie was laid on Meneclidas; and, as he was not Me to pay 
it, he endeavooted afterward to dbturb and overtum-the go- 
vernment Such particulars as these, though small^ servo to 
give an insight ifito the characters of men. 

At &at titne Alexaiider(ft} the tyrant of Phers making open 
war against sefveral cities^ Thessaly, and ei^rtainin^ a se- 
cret design to bring the whole couniry into subjection, Ihe 

m Xenophon (Hettenlc, v.) speaks sligMy of Ckanm: he fisys, 
^ The exiles went to the house of one Charon.*'. (L.) 

Perh^>8 he was in this instance too easily Infiuenced by his in- 
vidious encomiast ; but his concern and conduct in the conspiracy, 
hyiFhich Thebes was rescued from the Spartan yoke« prove him 
to have been no ordinary roan. See also tiie Treatise upon the 
Genius of Socrates,^ where that enterprise is detailed at great 
length.* 

fftHe had bitely poisoned his uncle Polyphron,.and set himself 
up tyrant in his stead. Polyphron Indeed had killed his own bro- 
ther Po^ydonis the lather of Alexander. . AU these with Jason 
(brother of Polyphron and Polydorus) were usurpers In Thessaly, 
y/fiuck before was a free state (Sec Diod» Sic. xy. 61. and Xeaopa. 
^It^v^fi) — -- 
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l^iessaiiatnft sent iBn^baiBadors to Tbebes^ (a eatreat the fa- 
vour of a general and same troops. Upon which Pelopidas, 
seeing Epamiiwndas ei^aged in settling the affaijrs in Pelopon- 
nesus^ ofifered himself and his services ascomfflander in Thes- 
saly ; for he was unwilling thai his military talents and skill 
should lie useless, and r^ell satisfied withal that wherever 
Epaminondas was there was no need of any other general. 
He therefore marched with his fi>rces into Thessaly, where he 
soon^ necovered La^isaa ; and as Alexander came and made 
^ sulHrnssioD, he endeavoured to sofiea and humamze him, and 
instead oC a tyrant to render him a just and good prince. But 
findii^ him incorrigible wad brutal, and receiving fresh com- 
plaints of his cruelty, his unbridled lust, and insatiabk ava- 
rice, he thought it necessary to treat him with some severity ; 
upon which he made his escape with the guards. 

Having igm>w secured the Thessalians against the tyrant, and 
left them in a good understanding among themselvesi he ad- 
vanced into Macedott.(o) Ptolemy had commenced hostilities 
against Alexander kmg of that country, and they had both sent 
for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their differences, and an 
assistant to him who should appear to have been injured. He 
accordingly went and decided their disputes, recalled such of 
the Macedonians as had been banished, and taldng Philip the 
king's brother and thirty young men of the best families as 
hostages, brou^ them to Theb^ ; that he might show the 
Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth had risen 
by the reputation of its arms and the confidence reposed in its 
justice smd probity.(oj 

This was that rfailip(^ who afterward made war upon 
Greece, to conquer and enslave it He was now a boy, and 
broupht up at Thebes in the house of Pammenes. Hence be 
was believed to have, proposed to himself EpamincMidas for his 
pattern ; and perhaps he was attentive to that great man's ac- 
tivity and generalship in war, which was in truth the most in- 
considerable part of bis character : as for his temperance^us- 
tice, magnanimity and mildness, which really constituted Epa- 

: Amydtas II. left three legitimate chEdren, Alexander, Perdie- 
ces, and Philip, and one natural son, whose name was Ptolemv. Thi» 

"last made war against Alexanderj^ slew him treacherously, and 
relied tj^ree vears. 
. p Abo^t this time, the cause of liberty was in a great nMsasure 

, deserted by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now the only 
commonwealth nirhich detained any remaibs of' patriotism and cos- 
cemfor the injured and (^pressed. (JAodU Sic* XY. 60.) 

Sf The ^lJ^«r of Alovmr the Gmt.* ^ 
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Banondai tbe grctt maiv Philip had ao ahare of tbem, eitter 
■atural or acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians.a^io coQi|^aiiiiii§thatAfexaiider 
ofPberae disturbed their peace, aad formed, desi^s upoi>tb«i£ 
cities, Pelopidas aod Ismeni^, vrere deputed jio Mtead them* 
But, having do expectattoa of a war, Pelopidas took ao iri>opi 
with him, and was, therefore, obli^d bjr the urgency of ^ 
occasion to make use of the Thessahan foices. 

At the same time there were fre^ commotions in Macedon; 
for Ptdemj had killed the king, and assumed the soveragatf* , 
Pelopidas, who was called by the friends of the deceased, 
was desirous to (ibdertake the cause ; but, harisg no troops of 
his own, he hastilj raised some merc^aries, and immediatelj 
marched with them gainst Ptolemy. Upon their approach, 
Ptolemy bribed the mercenaries, and brought them over to bis 
side : yet dreading the v^y name and reputation of Pelopidas, 
he went to pay his respects to him as his superior, endearoufed 
to pacify him with entreaties, and solemnly promised to keep 
the kingdom for the brodters of the dead Jdng, and to regaid 
the enemies and friends of the Thebans as his own. For the 

gerformance of these conditicMis he delivered to him his soo 
hilozenus, and fifty of his companions, as hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But being incensed at the tseachery 
of the mercenaries, and having intelligence that they had bdg* 
ed the best part oi their efiEects tc^ether with their wives aod 
children in Pharsalus, he thought by taking these he m%ht sttf^ 
fickntly revenge ihe afiront Upon which, he assembl^ spme 
Thessallan troops, and marched against the town. He w^ ao 
sooner arrived, than Alexander the tyrant appealed before it 
with his army. Pelopidas, concluding that fase was come to 
make an apol<^ for bis conduct, went to him with Ismenias : 
* not that they were ignorant, what an abandoned and sanguinary 
»an they bad to deal with, but they imagined that the dignity 
of Thebes and their own characters would protect them from 
violence. The tyrant, however, when be saw them alone and 
unarmed, inmiediately seized their persons, and possessed him- 
self of Pharsalus. This struck all his subjects with horror aod 
astonishment : for they were persuaded ^at after such a fls^rant 
act of injustice, he TH)ii]d spare nobody, but behaveupon all occa- 
sions and to all persons like ^ man who had desperat^y tbrovr|i 
off all regard to his own sa£»ty« 

When the Thebans heard of Uiis outrage^ they were SBisi 
with in(Mgnatroi», and gave ofders to -ttieir army to mudidi- 
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redly !hU> Thessaly ; but, Epamlnoodas theo happening to lie 
imder their displeasure/r) flw?y appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas,the tyrant took him to Pher», vrfiere at first ' 
he did not deny any one access to him, imagining that he wax 
deep] J humbled by his misfortune. Bot Pelopidas, seeing the 
Phereeans overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be comforted, 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon the tyrant ; and- 
sent to tell.Jiimy« That he ac^ very absurdly in daily toartur- 
i^ and putting to death so many of bis innocent subjects, and 
in the meantime sparing him, who (he might know) was deter- 
mined to ijjunish him, when once out of his hands." The ty- 
rant, surprised at his magnanimity and unconcern, answered, 
" Why is Pelopidas in such haste to die ?•* Whidi being re- 
ported to Pelopidas, he replied, ** It is that thou, being more 
hated by the gods than ever, mayest the sooner come to a mi- 
serable end." 

From that ^time Alexander allowed none access to him, ex- 
cept his keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of Jason, who 
was wife to the tyrant, having an account from those keepers of 
bis noble and intrepid behaviour, had a desire to see him, and 
to have some discourse with hira. When she came into the 
prisott, d»e, womanlike* cotild not ptesently distinguisb.the ma< 
je^c turn of bis person amidst such an appenrance of distress ; 
jpet supposing from ^he disorder of his hair, and the meanness 
of bis attire and provisions, that he was treated unworthily, 
die Wept Pelopidas, who did not know bis visitor, was much' 
surprised ; but wifen he understood her quality, he addressed 
her by her father^s name, with whom he had been intimately^ 
acquainted : and upon her saying, " I pity yeuf wife ;" he re- 
plied, «* And 1 pity you, who wearing no fetters can endure 
Alexander.'* Thisv^ry much affected her ; for she hated the 
cmetty and insol^ice of the tyrant^ whb to his other debauche- 
ries added that of having abused her youngest brother. In con- 
sequence of this, and by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to 
whom she comnmnicated her sufferings, she conceived a still 
stronger resentment and more thorough hatred against her hus- 
band. 
The Thetan generals having entered Thessaly without 

r Th^ were displeased at hitii, because in a late battle ibught 
witb the Lacedaemonians near Corinth he had not (as they thou^t) 
pursued his advantage to the utmost, and put aaere of the enemy to 
%he award. Upon which* th^ reaaoved hyai from t^ govenunent of 
BceotijL, and sent him along, with tt^ir forces as a private person, 
(Died. sic. XV. 72.) Such acts of ingratitude toward great men-yro 
common in popular governments. 
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doing any thing, and either tbiqMgb th^f Jjm^^pi^t/ or ill for- 
tune returhed with disgrace ,(<) the qty. of Thebes fined ea^ 
of them ten thousand drachmas, and gave Epaminondas the 
command of the anny which waa to, act in t^t country. The 
reputation of the new general gave the Tbessalians fresJi spirits, 
and occasioned such insurrecUona aigoi^tl^m^tki^lhe tyrant's 
affairs seemed to he in a ymry desper^e condition ; 9^ great 
was the terror tbs^ fell upon (us q£cqj;9. ap^ friei>ds^ m forward 
were bis sublets to revQlti^and spuoiyersal. was.lh&jc^ at the 
prospect of seeing him punished. . > 

Epaminondas, howevert preferred the safety of Pelopj^as 
to his own fame ; and fearing^ if be carried mattem t» ai^.^* 
tremity at first, that the tyrant might g^w desperateiaB4 dt* 
stroy his prisoner, he protracted the war. By takipg a.^rcoH, 
as if to finish his preparations, and other delays, he kept Al^ie 
ander in suspense, and mans^ed bim so as neither *ft jpTTjiff 
rate bis violence and pride,(0 nor yet to increasrfaiQtfi^Fpeo^ 
and malignity. For he knew his sayage dispo^ilioar^lpd ctf^ 
little regard which he paid to reason or justice, that he ^^ujlrlMih 
ried some persons alive, and dressed others in the skinaoftb^a0^ 
and wild boars, and then by way of diversioD )»ai(e4 the» 
with dogs, or despatched them with dstxta; that Mvifl^is«|l9- 
moned the people of Meliboea and Scotusa (towns, in irien^aWp 
and alliance with him)(u) to meet him in full assemU^, Jpa 
had surrounded them with ^ards, aod with all the.wool^QQiie^t. #f 
cruelty put them to the sword } and that he had coQse^ff^^ 
the spear with which he slew his uncle PoLjt^P^i aiM/iiai^ig 
crowned it with garlands, offered sacrifice to it as^UOtft god, 
and gave it the name of TychonXv) Yet upon seejp^ a -tra- 
gedian act the Troades of Euripides, be hastily left t^ tbisati:!^ 
and at the same tim^ sent a m^sss^ (o the^ l|ctor, " ]S|^ .tp»1^ 
discouraged, but to exert all.bisskiu in Mi* (^ > for it.w'iwapt 
out of any dislike that be wept oMt^- but he^^was ^^^baipiij} t^ 
his citizens should see him, who neyer pitied those, he^ M^^ 
death, weep at the sufferings of ilecuba and Andrqmaabe. . * 

« They were pursued by Alez.ander, and mucb harassed in Uf^ 
retreat. That they were not indeed wholly out- off, was owing to 
the conduct of Epaminondas (then servings as a private J whom the 
soldiers constrained to take the command. (Died. Sic. xv. 71.)* 

t If the tyrant had restrained hi^ excesses, his subjects vi^ht 
have retumed to lun ; and, if his fury had been more provoked, feib 
might have killed Peloptdas. 

tt pities in Aff^fnesia, a province which lay to the south of Macf^ 
don. This trait of cruelty is dso repoited 1^ Hioi. 9i&. ih. T9'* 

V « Hie fortunate'* 
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This execrable tjrdtit was terrified at the rerj name and 
diaracter of Epapainondas, 

And dropped the craven win^/ 

He despatched sxk embassy in all haste io bffer satisfactioo, 
but that general did not vouchsafe to admit such a man into 
alliance with the Thebans ; he onlv granted him a truce of 
iiirtj days, and having recovered Pelc^ldas and Isnienias out 
of his hands, marched back again wi^ his array. 
- Soon siter this, the Thebans having discovered tha(t the 
LacedaemcHiisois and Athenians had sent embassadors to the 
kine of Persia, to draw him into league with them, sent on 
their part Pelopidas, whose established reputation amply justi- 
fied their choice. For he had no sooner entered the king's 
dominions, than he was universally known and honoured : the 
fame of his battles wiUi the Lacedsemonians had spread itself 
throughout Asia ; and, after his victory at Leuctra, the report 
df new successes continually following, had extended bis re- 
nown to the most distant provinces. So that when he arrived 
at the king's court, and appeared before the satraps and gene- 
rals ahd goveruOTs that waited there, he was the object of uni- 
versal admiration : " This," said they, ^* is the man who de- 
prived the Lacedaemonians of the empire both of sea and land, 
and confined ^within the bounds of Taygetus and Eurotas, that 
Sparta, which a little before under the conduct of Agesilaus 
made war against the great king, and ^ook the realms of 
Susa and Ecbatana." On the same account Artaxerxes rejoiced 
to see Pelopidas, admired him exceedingly, and loaded him with 
honours, wishing it to be publicly noticed, that he was rever- 
enced and courted by the greatest characters. But, when he 
heani him converse in terms stronger than those of the Atheni- 
ans, and plainer than those of the Spartans, he was still more 
delighted wfb him ; and as kings seldom conceal their incli- 
nations, be made no secret of his attachment, but let the other 
embassadors see the distinction in which he held him. It is 
true, that of all the Greeks, be seemed to have done Antalcidas 
file Spartan the highest honour,(tv) whien be took th^ garland 

. w If PlutATch means the Spartan embassador^ he differs from 
XenoplPbon, who says (Hellenic. viL) that hts name was Buthycles. 
He likewise informs us, that Timagoras was the person whom the 
kiti^ esteemed next to Pelopidas. (L.) But perhaps reference is 
made |q so^e ibi^a»er period, when Antal^cidas was at the Persian 
court. V • 
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afid sent 41 hied* But, tb^Mgh he (Mvitidb1rftiirf^c >|lMK^>#f th 
that familiarity, he made hinf dte Hcl&est ismd «M»t indenlfifceiit 
preaeott, and foHf •fi'ailfe»^lfe&ei»^4«frj*w8M* That 

all the Greeks sbot^4:^ ht^mt^kfA^^et^m^ik^'M^ls^ne 
should be repeopled, and that Ae^'ThebaiWiAdttfei Ife^ii^S^ 
Bs«be'Wng*shefrw«^IHeAd«;'»-^ v> ^ ^-^^^^^^ 

Wi* this mamif^'h^ «s1»rnf*#j ^t^^^»nfetwt^ti (^etitfi ig lm> ^ 
^ the king's pwfcetolsj^cept^s^Bfte ^tcibwii t>f iife? fJmSOT^nd 
regard : a circiitnifaftpee Mrtrt rtfli«fctW nd smwSf^ihollifciT " 
Uie other ^nftttAsaders. ffce Attte^iftns^nden^ned''^^^ 

euted Tiroagoi'M, ^ndgiH^Ij^ -ttm, 4f if' Was on a«*o^^ c. 

mkoy presents which wliracfTetsefi^. ¥m he acCep^wW 
oftly goldan^ siliw, but a mstgriHibeht b^;' ^Mv^^aUM to 
&ake it, 6s If that was art art In w^itB the *€hi6<ftks W^inot 
skilled.<ar) He received «Is<r fonrscofe cow^, 'ahd faeiysttfft to 
t&kEee«r^<^ them, asif he wantfed fhefr iWlk^fer his health; 
and at last suflfered Mmself to be carried itt a 'Iftfers^ ftft-' as 
the dea^coast at the king V expense, ^Wio p^idfom* tal^lBtf^for 
his tottvcya«€>d : but his having received presenlfe ^fcfe^^ot 
s^tn to have been the principal thing wwch 1hcen^^!f the 
j^^lientahSi(i^' Fof When Eptctates the arnaouf-heatei''ac*We^l- 
edgedih fii»as9embtythat he had received thfe kiniVjE^r^feits, 
«nd tiJked of |>rop08ing a deqrecf tha?t, instead* of ^htAJIing 
ntBe^rebons evei^ year, nine of tlie poorest citrzieris i^uld 
be sent embassadcrrs to-'the king^, that by his gifts th^y ^^E^kht 
bte ratftCd to affliiefecfe, the people only laughed it tife^Stfen. 
Whue eiaflperafted- the A^enians most wasj th^t the ne'l^s 
bad obtahied of the king air they asked 7 they did htn'^Sbn- 

'IChe custom, of si^min^-perfiuttet^and ei8c^H«c«/4ii>4iMW of 
fc^g&rd, stiU prevalU in the l^aiti.pnes^qtis oihtA^U^eit^ »fiiian,d 
in silk bags, are madje by the Jj^idi^g^ ClHm»€ii.fiw,.^ MlMd^er, 
and to strangers. The emperor Of China rnrn TUplfrr iftQjFi' l 
Staunton, Son of Hie' i^ecretary to lord Macartney's em6assF-,"his 
. ^^ca*nu*pthr9e*om hisgirdk^xrMi'hiS 6wH*hahd:*' ^ *• sn-insc- 

xTh0iF^raiaB8,«8i^^i6tt|eU6^iii fi'from Bef&d^^ MMfHrus 
were ^ fmt thitt JM 'S^iiqb ieKbia«MA$r^epip]i^^>iiii4M(ing 
their beds. And M, Ricard^;iin .Q^^filipai^ nff ihil jtindiam^ 
says he himsjelf saw at Paris a I^^lish iioblem%Di.v^;jMI0^|rP 
sian servant expressly engaged to maSiQ his cofr«ti«^aJig 
i)ipe. Vp6n ^lis subject, much ad^itionat illiistiS^v nyjj 
procured froi«i the o^iilentTluropeans iri the Eaktund WesV 

y Jlccording tp Xenophon (tHMlenii^: viU) ^Tftnigdriitf i^a 

^ alleged by hi^ brother envw 1^890^ JW^aa^a«$nglDejj»t«^aiefAe- 
pondencc? with Pelppidas, saia conSirWoil ^enifay jthibgiia^raaad by 
him in faVc^r of the Tiiebans.* , , .. . 
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midetf hvw tomb tte cbaraGter af Pelopidas outweighed the 
acldf«8S of their orators with ooe, who ever paid particular 
atlefilioD to imlitaij exceUence* 

This embetty procured Pek>ptdas great appbuse, as well 
OB account of the repeopliog of Messeoe, as the restoring of 
Ubett7 to &e rest of Greece* 

Akxander the Phereeaii was now returned to his natural dis- 
pesitioQ ; he had destroyed several cities of Thessaly, and 
placed garrisons in the towns of the Phtbiotae, the Ach^ns, 
aad the Magnesians. As soon as these oppressed people bad 
Warned that Pelqiidas was returned, they sent their deputies 
to Thebes to implore the favour of some forces, with him at 
tbeir head. TImb Thebans wilii&gJy granted their request, 
and mi army was soon raised ; but as the general was on the 
poipt of marching, the sua began to be eclipsed, and the city 
was covered with darkness in the day-time. 

Pelopidas, observii^ the people in deep consternation at 
this phenomenon, did not thmk proper to force the army to 
move while under such terror and dismay, nor tt> risk the lives 
of seven thousand of his fellow citizens. Instead of that, he 
went himself into Tbessaly ; and taking with him ouy three 
hundred horses, consisting of The ban volunteers and strangers, 
set out, contrary to ^tbe warnings of the soothsayers and the 
wishes of the people. . For they considered the eclipse as a 
sign from heaven, the:object of which must be some illustrious 
personage. But,, beside that Pelopidas was the more exaspe- 
rated against Alexander on account of the ill treatmes^ which 
te had received, be hoped from the conversation be had beM 
with Thebe, that be should find the tyrant's family embroiled 
amd in great disorder. His principal incitement, however, 
was^tl»bidnour of the thing. He bad a generous ambition to 
show the GneekSt at a time when the Lacedaemonians were 
sending generals and other officers to Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sielly, and the Athenians were pensioners to Alexander as 
their benefactor, to whom they had erected a statue in bras9» 
that the. Thebans were the only people wbp took the field in 
behalf of the oppressed, and endeavoured to exterminate all 
arbitrary and unjust government. 

* When he was arriml at Pharsalus, he assembled his forces, 
lEod marched, directly against Alexander ; who knowing that 
j^^lopidas had but few Tbebaos about him, and that he him- 
telf^had double his number of Ybessalian infantry, went to 
meet him a» £sur as the temple of Thetis. When be was in- 
fa»ned> tJbat th^yraat was jiidvancing toward him witb a large 
VoIm. ni. :. _ . I 
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imy ; *' So inacb th^ Uiterf' t^M M/^*^mmi^Axmk^t^^ 
miHiyikemot^." • "^ *n^ u ^: --..^i .«. :^, ^;r 

Near the place called C^rnoMpfaat^ tbttfei^Ae^'fdN^tiieQlt 
Bins ot!»po9He toeadi btfaer^ 9^ tb^ ^iHcldi^ol^^iii^^b^i 4>{fii^fle 
l^th 8id«8^ndeaT0ured to^^dtpeMeiMito'^^M i&«}^ 
In the meantime Pdoj^das withM^«^nr^rf/1«4ricb^a»miaM^ 
finii and ekteHent; Shamed (Ite ehemy'dberbe ttn4 f Ut4ih^ lo 
the root B^t,>ht}e^ lie irasfdrtf(iiig>^Km (it^et tiie^^^laii^ 
Alexander had gained the hiHs^'lttiVtng*4<hb«0Hl 'befiil'e tte 
Tfaesssdian foot, whom he attaftd^ed ais^Mtey w^kc^^kig l&'&^^ 
those Btron;^ heights, kilting the fbretiaddt aind <Wouiidlng tomf 
d those that Mowed, so that the^ totbd whhoat eflfe^tiBg^iuijp^ 
thing. PiBlopidasseemg thi# recalled tik cavalii^r, andorder^ 
them to fall upon such of the enemy as still kept tbek' grouti^ 
on the plaid; a^d, seicrng his hth^kler, ran^himsetf te ' join 
those that were engaged on the bills*: 1fa€re b« soon made kk 
way to the iVont, and hy bis presence inspired ^ia soldiers with 
such vigour and alaqrity, that the ehemy thoaght/they bed 
qoit^ different tnen to deal with. They stood two or tbrae 
diarges j biH ^hen they found that the foot stiH. pressed fiM^ 
ward, and saw the horse return from the pur^t, they gum 
i;roimd and retreated, rfowly however, and step by sfep*. Ftf- 
Idpidas then taking a view from an eminence of ^ eilemy% 
whole ^rmy, which had not yet fled, but was fulhoF conlbsioo 
ktod disorder, stopped awhile to look' round in que^ -of Atex^ 
ander. When he perceived hldi on ^e rights isileoQragiiig arid 
rallying the mercenaries, he was no longer masted of hi m sc tf i 
but sacrificing botfo his safety and Ms ^y as . !a general tO' hu 
passioils, he sprang forward a gr^at way beffoffe his ttbd|^ 
toadly ckllibg for and c^aHei^ing'tbe tyrant^ who 4td not} d!are 
to meet or to wait for him, but fell* hoitk iknd hiid faiai6Mi>4o 
the midst of Ms guardsi Ti^-foMo^sl ^ranlnr of the ya^ne^ 
naH^s, who came hand to hand, wer^ biiMcen by i^etefiUia^ 
.tfnd a number of them slain ; but others^ fighting at i^ dlstukificf; 
j^erced his arntoiir With their jayerins; Th6 141ttsMlal^^te4 
tfemely anxious fbr him, ran down tHe bill to^hfe^ ^li^atkliie^ 
Init, when they came to the place, they found him dead upoii 
thegrdund. Both bons^ and fo(>t, the»fdlfiig «pMi~tbe owm^'s 
ra^n-body, €«firel;|r rou'ted tbetta, porsu^d thfem^ a^ uoiiUc fcp* 
'ablie. distance, and ct)vere4 the plain v^ltb carcasstiri *^"*'^ 
slain above ihrec; Uwusand. . . > , 

Such of ^e Thebans, as werepM^nti W4^Vd^e|^J| 
at te dcM^b lof PelopidaB ; . calling Bm '* their &^bcr| M^ sa^ 
TioQry^ a»d inatruetor in every tbi^ that wa^^gfeiit Jmditeiowmt 
able." Nor is this to be wondered at, since the Tkesirf&ns 
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«»djiUSQ«i)tfi^«Yf^edi9g%:^ir|)^^cd^^ in bk favour Af 
ygbest honours that are usually paid to huomn yirtji^e^ testified 
tfepiSif§*T4^ Win $4»j|::^f|CH^ 4jf jPfiWy by the f inpf rftst aor- 
mw*^ jyoruilfe^^-t^^ti^s^ wl^ W(9c^ w the^ a^^tioo oeithcr 
1^ iOffiilhfW;:9r»Wfrci»if i^ fM>? bound up 

Q|a»diilgr|beijiubes^ #1^4^%^ J^^a^ed, ta the body, a^ if it 
^U;^ad iii^ jdAdf^SPiei^fAled rpu^ itthe $|^ls of the, eiiei^y> 
Md^utjff the¥<:bo^e§^lf¥i^^^s .aqd t|ieir pwu hair.(^) Ma^y 
^^y^QjpPi^ wbl^ tbfty ff^^ir^d t^ their ,lei4s, neither ^rujled » 
^««^Do$ toot %^y ii^fr^m^ ; but a n^eUn^holy. wle^ce reign- 
e4)Mw>lj^^ut ^ c«W|H'^ iA bistead of having gained, so sig- 
gtal^^64#oiioi|s a i^^t^ry, thfiy ha^ been worsted a/id enslaved^ 

r Wheii ^ iplollig^nee, w^s carried to the towns, tlte magis* 
M"!!!^ jf^QtWiigHfi^tcb^rqi|,.an4 priests, marched out. to meet 
4b0 ho^ u^btf^hi^. prolans, andgojden armour: and when 
tb^tw^Siof ^> Jpt^c^^At was come, some of th^ oldest Thcs^- 
fpdiaits^<M»trM4b^gg^4 of the Thebaus, that tliey mkht have 
ijsi^ bqiio^n^f feMiyiu^ l?in^, Pi|^ of them expressetTjyipself 
i« Ui^Jeraanr. f» Wha^ we r^u«5t of yo|j, e^ g90c[ ^llie?, 
wHi hfti^iitl^oiKHMf'^^ ? cQ^o)ation to us uod^c this heavy, mis? 
fo^^m^ '^It ilinot thi^ livii^g Pelopid^s, wliom the Ti^essaliana 
^mM^Um^ii ^ is^^ K) Pelopj^as «^psi^)le of their grati- 
t^d^tM m^yi W^WW P*J ^^^ ^^® honours: ^il we ask h 
tbfi; p^5fti«gj#ft itosw^sti, to^orpt pa4 bj io^er his d^«d borfy. 
I^B^k* if we obtain tbis l^youry we ^hall believe yo^ are per'* 
gti|i(^b.^?4;«He it^ipk 9Mr^t^^ ¥^ ^ common calami^ 
0^^ ^n«yx)fcM». :Yoii bav^^t.ouiy a ^ood general, buf 
vvft^re>«0!>^bipf>y as.toho deprive/d both orbim^ and o/ our 
Hbejf^s^n'.ForfJ^op.shgi^jjire.pr^siimeJp.as^ you for aqother 
f^^i^fUt ivfe^R w« My©iiatre;5tPlf4 toyou PelopidasK?" 
,aiXbp»iT*elj«P%giRW^d tbw ri^fipes|v indsur^^ there never 
ymi»iiifH>ri^ ^^itic|»nt fu^er^lt at ^ast in the opm.ion of those 
Itelt/ •" . . , 

Phi 



ftlt^ft «i^;^fl»ce w^njfi^pp^in ivory ands, gold and puriple, 
hjikililliiisC^.di^) lifJiojt^wedil^ 411 'admiration^ upon DJonysuis* 



/ ^vKm^ Mii,rfHi Kie ^••sS* «#»#»«,-, A c^Mtomw^y token of mpui'p- 
ingL iMfl^^ft, ^ jjuwtiepte. See a.feri]^?* pp^.^Se/^ al«) Kuster 
^jj^i-^?^ w«* rcr&arwp'^^^fo''*^ 0. 11. J. wher^ he acc\jr{^tely dis- 
flnguishes Delween the meanings of the active and middle of the 
verf) here emplpyed. An instance, more happily illustrative of his 
tt&i7,^dW#6'irher^ Wfbtfnd.* ^^ ' '' - ' 

*o ^*bii ^Htfer successively seired under bolh'theDionjrgii, and 
hUn^ d^eatedliy pkmi killed Kimsejft 80^ the^fe oi" Timoleoot 
Vid,U not.r.'^, - - , . . , , .. . 
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funeral ; thou^ this, properly speaking, was nothing but the 
pompotB-caitcBtl*}^^ c£. ^kftidmmA: ttm^^pibH^^rOtA^b 
Alexander tll^ C^eati^ipv upra^tfe^cteatlkivf |l^sdi^ 
offyk^d tkerjBsaocMbirf^tbe^i^rses landitnuita ^oro^^iM^baMid 
therbaMl«ncnttr«£(iiMi^fjr^ys\ to l>e tateicdof#a^]tl»tiitlM^tktl^ 
ct^' imgbir?«eii 4« motarnv t)j^^6|ingTt^df{brQimtenb|'qn^ 
brang* tlM^ appe^nose i»f^.lN»i^3aln»r^ddfeoihM^fiW 
That lakif^jMoaip iht ^£Ms of narWI^pf noratr»^bMiMi^ 
thwughDecesaityv .tniA' ^itimAwAU^wmmvf pftteto^ifirT 
vrbtbmithcy Jtreitdbbei amfniiatfdt/x^ tlxteitHKi «^^ 
tbttm, &rm not pnx^ ^ efcteehi ^wid ve^^^y^ bur of blii6«rfli) 
pomp anchikxiiiy ami fMiMjr^ iQ4bdB0iwhb4ft^irii1l««^'fVCaiitkid 
to^ jiuch irtfdous. and d9spieabi|ftporptai08<^)'^^Aa1f tbat i^tmatfE- 
wb> was 00^ one .of tbc lubjttds ibf ^a pepMicp^ktg'lt^^l^ 
strange country, neitber bis wife nor children nor klnattAbl^ 
pieaeat^ Iniliout: tfae reqiiert orcbaiinaod^ of^ai^ «My MiH 
bt fttteftded^MHBe, eondyoted to tb« graven i^ild e p ^ fttf i j tl{^ 
so many^ citiev andtribes^ might jastl^ |Nas "iltr anriniAHiflpdPn 
th^;i»€6t pttiect bappfness. Por the Observation <i^ .ti^p^^ 
noMtM^ tbaft t Deatb is waosk^ nnfartunateiar tbe^Mi# l^)^b^ 
p^ilf ;' OB Ifae cottttaiy, It i» then nott hftppif , ^ate" jf «^ 
elites .to.godd: mSii ^tba ^or^r o^iheir virt«Oi» itcti#liir,'ai#i 
pl^^ them siMWB the powiyf of fortimei^^ Tb^^somt^fd^^ 
tbimibte of Ikie Spartan was muek i0dr« nftidnalvi't^tiWl^ii^ 
bracing DiigoKas, afktr be aadbissoM aud^i^iaadfliMi 'bai^i^ 
coriqMered w^ been'<(ioiniedfiat tbv Olymfite^iintfir,^ %a MS^^ 
" IHenow^ Diagonis^c2) for ikm cattMiot«ba'^ god.'^^4lMP^ 
ydti tynk^ if aimon sbonjd )^t^ tbeivicrtoi9«a^ tbeMjiH^ 
piaa and Bytbiaargame^ together, he' iwirid aot f^ifet^ilY|^ 
compaie. then, with ^y m^j^i the>ea«erpvtoM «^''R6iclliMi^ 
wWch werenaas^toas aod^aBaocceitduVf :^ f^iat^ ifUfrch^ai^ 
spent the £bi«f pact. of bfe Uf^ita^if^oor^aifd'YteifidWfi, iM^^^ 
bean appoioled^the'tfairteeii^ tiiii«^'go9«tnbrt0f;1l(]^^ 

4H<Mirf]oipch>iBmp«ntublaaalf Bdlflne^f>ia>hU(FitridHl OiafiMKiS 
upon ih%j^'mfi^j^^ifflfc\^Ah94i»lmm»00ri agtWrn^^wagr s^rt f tf a w T 

^ Conform^Tbly^Wj^Ivthi^^tU>p»p!^ C^^tej estc^ipj^ *^fJ&!fflffl!rtdJ 
tfThit 1»iagana:\R^ a dcscciidaat «l Hoiculas .Waugb th»12afd) 
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dMif}0^«4itr6ic^i^iit, tliefoekisei|iten0eo# ^irliidi wis IImb dv- 

. 1eM» doftlb, ts: il gftke fbeiaHfesgneat cteeoo, 80 It braugiM 

deiq^alctae^iUl^ 4bkt biniB^-8Bv^n^(i)€mB^ foot and sev^n 
hwii9td<hoa9y undeciMicoitimaiKrcf ftfakitef and diogitMii« 
Tiba^t^ftidiflg Alai^iideviKeake^icdfntti bis late defeat^and re^ 
dii(ed^to.«ODiicl€raMedii&eulto^ boinpeUed fctnilo restore ^ 
ciU«»<iii^ch^ b« bad'ta)nn frmn Hie Thessadians ; to witbdraw 
faifl^ftniawMrfirom the teirikirifta i»f the Magneeiana, tfte Fbtbio* 
te^^riwd tfae:Adiseans ; and to tag^ge by oatb to Bubmit to the 
Tibcte«f» and lo fce^ his ioFCas in readtntss to execute their 

^WMh^ tbete terim the Thebans imre satisfied. And here I 
sbjMI ilitodiifie an aeoEmal q£ the penisbmeat, wbkh the gods 
imo^d eponJbiBi soon afkrward^ for bis treatmeirt of Pelopi- 
d^ ; Aj^ Cs» we have already mentioDed) tot taught Thebe^: 
tiic^f j^ira^^a ws£s, not to dnead the exterior pomp and splendour 
otJi^^.paUiee, Hnrngb she. lired in the midst of asurahs and 
iiiif}gadea« She tnerefoFf^ fearing' his falsehood iuid hating bSs^ 
^ni^ty^ agreed with ber three brothers Tiiiphonus, PythoTfH»» 
mkl»yte$bront to take him elT; and thejr carried their design 
iBtp.eKeaultQn in lhe< ibilowing manner i the whole palace was 
fujii fif gMard^ throughout the nig^, eicept the tyrant's bed-^ 
c^MBdber, an u^pftr room guar£d by a dog chained at the 
^iai^^mh'^b would By at every body escept his master and 
■Q^U^flB^aDd one slare that kd him. . Whm the time fixed lor 
tfieatliemptiwas come, Thebe cciicealed her bcotbei a, belbre it 
w^ daric, k^A room dose by« She went in akMie as usual to 
Atijl^Dd^r, who waaalrei^y afleep^ but: presently came out 
ag9ip« -wd) ftdftred the #laye. to takeaway the d<ig, because 
lier husband chose to sleep without being disturbed ; and, that 
the. stairs Oi%ht not 'coeak aa^the yomig men came op, sbe co- 
Tceedt^becni^nth wo^i^^ She then fetched «ip her breihers, ami 
leaving them at the door with poitfardk in thdr hands, went into 
the chamber ;* aiid taJ^ing away the tyrant's sword, which bung 
at the head ojf .bis. bed, showed ii them, as ^ proof that he was 
in their power and fs^ii asleep* The young meci now beins 
struck, vi^ terror, and not daring to advance, she reproached 
Ihmoa with cowafdiccy and swore m ha rage Uiat she would 
amdte Alexander, and teH him the whole* Shame and fear 
having brought fiiem to themselves, she led tfaem in and placed 
Hiero about the bed, herself holding tlte light. One of them 
caught turn hj the ieet| and anotl^r by the hair ^f his head, 
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irtiite the tkkd alri>btd bim with his (Miuaid. Such a de^ 
was, ptrhaps, too speedy for so aboninahle a monster; but if 
it be considered, that he was the first tjraot assassinated 
1^ lus own wifO) and that his dead body was exposed to all 
kiads of iiidigiiities» and spurned and tranmled under £iot by 
his BubjectSi bis punishiBeBt will appear to have been propcsh 
Itooed it his cnoiefi. 
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or 



MARCELLUS. 



SUMMARY. 



Manners of Marcelliur. His courage, and first appointments. Tlie 
Gauls declare war against the Romans. The first generals sent 
against them are recalled. Respect entertained bjr the Romans 
for their religious riteii. Marcellus is elected consul^ and marchtf^ 
againsTthe Gauls : engages, and kills their king. His triumph. 
C^nsetratet the <^*a u^ima to Jupiter. Annibal hiyades ludj. 
After the /atal day at Cannat, Marcellua is one of the principal 
supports of Rome. He marches to the relief of Naples and 
NoU : attaches Bandius to the Roman party : gains some adran- 
t^pe* oyer Annibal : 
aoccesses. His thir 
Bate against the so 
lieoBtius in Sicily, 
medes. Problem* ^ 
ibade by hU engines 
liis forces from thei] 
ij&rcellus gains seT< 
^rraciise, and reluc 
auih: Marcellus* < 
He pardons the cl 
tures and statudi ( 
Ovation. Origin qf 
tfieSyimciistiis. Hi 
acqidtlaL Hcnuurc 
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ever near Canusium. He defeats Ai^nl^ftl ^.^if &Pif^ ..mpenol 
And acquitted. I9 choseii a fiftli urne cpQSuI. ' untayoufahlej 



acquitted. ._,__,__ ^ _^ 

sages against him. ile'mair^eias'^inst knir^al, faHs^tt^^ 
bufcade, And i»^ killed.' Hondiifa^yii^^b'hite by t^'€«U^II^J^ 
aiiai gieneiaL Publisr'Viftatttotsf^d^dkkkd/JB^iilffei^Ibi'^'/^ 

^ .:■-.•••-': ^-' --:•.«. fi -'fit^.q-n ?i:i bfG : d*i'i^v p tDd 
.SESIIB9- - '-' 'yj ill''/ '.'ZT".. "■TTr sf*^ 
\ •■> ^- :• ' ••.:-. :>.'./' 's;\,:'.\ :•' :;i:iJ o? ^'lonr: 

MU»Q1M C)fttidtut,.vbo itsBt iTe4iiMt:?c»nMir 'Hasite^ADsd 
of Marcus, and, according to Posidodhni Ak^ Ant ofifakdism^t 
that bore the sttrnatne of Marcelhis.Jhat is * Marthtl.'(a) fie 
had indeed great tf»HUkfy eacparkitcevaffiiatfi»iUit fiEanie^&poi#e> 
er^ annvaiid a oatoral inciiBMioft to^^vi^rt IhiU thcii^mip^'A' 
tuow aod loftjr m the comh^ii u{iob oQier ocoe^entteiras iflo«t) 
dei^ and humane. He^trasxofar a^Joi^t^UieChreeiui-leanbsq 
ingaiid eloquence,^ fahommrand atoiie those «rfaoexf^Ubc 
in them, though his empb^ments presented his studjuj^or efrc: 
tainiog them to the degree he desind. For if HeaiFeii'eTto cb^ii: 
figned that an7 men . .-. hspj 

-« in war^s rude lists should comlxal, , ,m: 

From youth to i^ipe. . .c . ix 

as Homer expresse3 iif(b) it was certainlj the pVipdpal ^q^ 
mans of those time9« In their jo^ith they had to qmtenici )|r^,J7 
the Carthaginians for the island. of Sicily-^lntheir il^^d^af<^ 
with the Gauls for Italy itself— and in their old age again Wim 
t^ Carthaginians, and Annibal.(c) Thu^ Jbey> k^i'^h^l^ 
in adiranced life^ the isemtnon felaxa^onfSmdi^pQSiQ, lwt;iH)^ 
cafled htfh by their Ulftb and merit, ^ atoeptof tmli^tyeoMi^'^ 
jiaapds. "■'■'■' '-".:'■'' ■-' :• ^r A :..l)fT-: 

■• • --p 
Ir 

f 

I 
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As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting in which he 
waj^^(>^^'ib«d^l^^x|^rt ;'%«Mn lift^Ie comfiSt he etcelfed 
hhpsk^.^^HeJti€^fb^ei\i^^^ challenge, or.failcd .of 

in Ig^ft^^if^crii fe /5Q^ere<i.binvifiitWs shifHsliPfw *««ewbo 
atlau:lkedjhiB»$riaUd Mvto^ibiitUfesjnFiOCihcsft thi^^ 
from the generals crowns and other military honours, vfblie'f^ 
but a youth ; and his reputation increasing every day, the peo- 
ple appointed him to the offidESOfsCurule ^Ldile,(</) and the 
priests to that of Au^r. This is a kind of priesthood to which 
tbaiawnassigns ttaridspeoti^ni andfobseri^g' of ^thodi^o^M 
lakito'irt>mlbe'fl^;ht«l birds;. r 

-if^ ':,V .*:'.'•';•'• J»»: : ' ^,-P .,•■;•.*? •• •.* . •* ' 
^Mlcri^'ficslOMtinfiDiai^w^ listed twrntv^ 

twojvsir^ iRotne- wassooii'eii^ged in a n^nr vrwr with the- 
GaolK rThe Imabnknsiif) ai Celtiie satfon, who inhabit that 
paftio^ Itely whick liesM the foot ^f the Alps, though very 
poWHok in) thnmsellras^ C^ed in the aseistamce of the Gesa« 
ts&,H(jjf)rca.;f)«oplft of G«uU who figirt. fot pay upco svth occa*> : 
sioa^ ^dt9va»«kWi>ild4MrfiBl abd moBt loitiiiiate Ibii^ for the Ro* 
man people, that the Gallic war did not break out ^ the samev 
tiine with die Punic ; and that the Gauls, observing an exact 
neutralily all thal^amy' ai» If ihejr hitd^waited ta tAe up the 
conqueror, did not attack the Romans Qli they wer^ victorious, 
and ai leisure to receive them. This war, however, was stiQ 
not Vlitte alariiiing to ihe Romans,' as well on accoorit of the ' 
vi^iii^ 6r the Gauh, as of their-old military renown. ■ Tbey 
w^t'; ibdectf, the enemy whom they most dreaded ; for fhey 

S^Gk^ i2.lfe elf Cimillus.Tol. i. . 

^^Htiwti Ira I'rtitle mistskei^ ha^ne in^ his chrdnology; The first 
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haul rnnde tbemifWcs ntetoim/of RoBlAsr-akkd^^uirlbat iujaicit 
liad been provlikd by hkYfi ik^H^ih^frjge^^tkmti be $ixi^|(toii 
from beariog araos, e<€e{»t m tibe fijmib ofi siifrtriirinvaJMa i^ 
ibe Gauls,(4(). ... . - •■.■ •, : .'^i* ':.> ^.t,.. .. ..•.- 

Tbe vast prei^araiicmi wbioktbe^ tmhi^ym^ia^e9ip9»9A 
of their fears, (Ibr k is 8ai<] that so many \hcmmik$ifikiiKfiam» 
wer« Devef s«e« id ^nnsi eilhdi bQfei>t)<Ar ^m9^i) a»d. r6ii s«N^ 
tbe new andestfaorctiaai^daoiiflocf ^faick<lbey*t)ffftied4 « UpoH 
fitbecoccasioos^tiiey baU BQtiadfif«e«l thefiteft^ kanA^&m-^gti 
savage pationa, but Ibeif ielfigiQi»0US$Qi»itbt4 iMeo dg^teaUe 
lQ<theiniid4Qdme«aifiiieerfinoBAes^rtbiaGie«ta i»nth«t]ap^ 
pearance of tbis war, hciwever^ Iba^r were* breetl ^ $0«laplj 
wiib certaio 4>rac]e$ fevod in (be books «f tbe Stbjlfr; aodjac^ 
€onH9gl7 ^^y buriied tir0 Qfrak8,<i) ^mm^aoti a WQoiaiwiaiKi 
iikeiriM two Gi^ukt alive, tQ^e,b«uit*i»aikAt. Hetu^fe orlfw 
tiadxeftain mjatftfiaiia aihd iiordd ril^ wbicksytf ^fxiiimm ia 
beper&MriBftdip lbeaatoiUb«^ NoreiBbac* r : - v 
• • la tbe b0giaoi«g.^ the war, tbe Rofliana iMiettm«s igamd 
great advanlages,* ftnd someHmea wete-ne lass. atgAntljr -disktitt 
«d 4 but there waps oo decisive aotion, tMi tbetfoemisbip e£ Sift 
fliinitis and {"uriiis, who led a very p^weiftti arflnjr f^i4i|st»te 
ifisubriaqa. TbeB, we are tdd, Ib^ nv^r wbicb rui}Sij||iedi^ 
Ibe Picentine terntory iwas aeeo fiaif ioihwiik bkxNi> awlwie 
aisaoM appealed o¥er tbe.ciiy of AtiBmWi4i) "^^ fUMlb 
likeviae^ who were (o.obieiHi^e the %bl .^ bix<^ art ^ tiinidlf 
. ' ^. ■ ' ' : ? ^ '(•.''-.'".. •: '»naT 

6 At this period<19Qd)^lhe emphatic eMiy^Jn ^beRoQ|iLi|d^t«* 
ry code, entitled />e Va^utione^ ** jiisi b£i.i.v]| c^uicum £Xoa^Aifrv%" 
demands an Englishman's particular attention. To the s^me. pur- 
port Cicero : U£ oportet bello Gallico^ ut majorum jura ^^^^jfi^Jire" 
fcribuntf nemo est d^s MpmaniiSi md s}bi uUa excus^tUiti u^ermMi 
PuteL Rio Fonteio, § 16. '• ■ Z'^"*^ 

* The numbers alluded to below are Computed by Pbt^^l^'i^ fit'¥ls^n 
hundred and seventy, and by the writer of the Livian Siirf)itm3S, 
at eight hundred thousand men. Tfiis included, how^verj pr coiil^i 
thcic Italian allies.* • •- n . : . .. 'l; -jgi^ 



might not be s^w. at the same ingtant I* , 
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sia|^iisioi». TlM^iftfil^^^icri^ immef^iatefy sefnt letters to 
^k ckmfi;iia'tteA\ih& (kmsbh^lii^^ return 

without loss of tme, and resign their office; and forbidding 
fiii^«mto3att^lU?iiclir«a^'ii6t (he etmmjr in eoM^iienGe of their 

^ &ifHafiiin(u«f^ bmvf iecelv)»i ttM^ letters; •ddttfrt^ eeeimi^ 
tbrai till >li6 bad^eiigaf^d wid Yooted tbe batb^ans^ib) and 
OfierfUfi^^eiFi ct^ntry-^WInHi he returned^ Uiereibre, iokded 
V$i^ibt*^pb9iSj ^ people^ttd nd^go^out to m^tbim ; aiid because 
b^ bad not d;Mi^j obeyed the order wbidi recalied him, but 
had ttficated it:vHli c^nti^Mpt, he was in danger of Josing bis tri-» 
Hiirf>lt. As soon as the triuin|i] was avert both he and his eoU 
league were diEipovedy and reduced to the rank of prirate citi*> 
zmm* So rnueh ^ard had 'the Romans for religion, referring 
att ^teir'^s^fr^ to tbe good pleasune of the gods ; and, in their 
greatest prosperity, not inulFermg any neglect of the fbrms of di-^ 
Ttmttion and other saci^d usages ; fully persuaded that it was a 
atatter of greater ifiapbrtance to the preservation of th^ state 
toblti^e th^ generals obedient to the gods, than even to have 
ttsoak victorious in the field. 

To this purpdSse, the ibllowing story ii remarkabk : Tibe* 
Hm Sempronius, who was as much respected for his vakMir and 
ptioMbHy as any man in Rome, while consul, named Seipio 
^ftica^ said ' Caitis Mapcius his sucGei!sors% • When they were 
^otte into the provinces allotted tlrcm, Sempronius happening 
t6 meet with a book containing the sacried regulations for the 
" * ' * * -^ • 

h S^ lily. xii. 6S, FlamtBlus was not entitled to this success, by 
his coiidu^ti. He gave battle with s^ river behind him, where there 
was not roam for his men to rally or' retreat, if they had been broken. 
Bat p^ssi^ly^.he might make such a disposition of his forces, to show 
wm that, they ii(fust either conquei« or die ; for he knew that he was 
a^mg; against the irttehtions of the senate, and that nothinff but suc- 
6^9 couhl brihig him off. Polyb. fi. He was naturally, indeed) rasli 

,. It was the pkill and managei 
iliade amends for the cfi^sul'si 
a«R aoldiensj^f .^«i first l^ne th 
enem^ from pakuig use of thei 
of the Gauls, was byei;, ordered 
c)o^e with the enemy, ^q as t^ 
ar^8,>anA stab ^^i^ ; which tl 
thems^v^i, thenwjprds of t^ie < 

Xms «ame Ifwninius was s 
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€Oiidiictof wftr»(/) bmd Cbtt th^tt m* «m f/uikoikar mhk:h 
ht Mrer knew b%£ore* It was tUs: '^ WImb the comuI g o cg 
to take the auspices ie » hones or tent teiihoiit Ihe tMy. Jwed 
for that purpose, aod is obliged hy aome oeeesiaif^- brnttiifw to 
return into the citf befere any sute aiffi appeals to hita^ 1m 
must not make use of that lodge again, but tflhe MMtfae^-sHKi 
there begin his observations anewJ' SeiMpffooius .«rai» ig^oo- 
rant of this when he named those two- ce nsu l i, fiwr lie.hnd 
twke made use of the saam plane ; but* when he peeeethpcd 
his error, he acquainted the seoale with it : and thejr did not 
lightly pass orer even so amaU a defiect, but WMte to the <m* 
suls about it, who left their pfevinces and tetmaed wilii sU 
speed to Rome, wbeie tbey iakl down their offices. But this 
did not happen till kmg(M) after the piesentaffur* 

But about that very time two priests of the best familiee in 
Rome, Cornelius Celhegus and (j^tus Suipicius, we)« di^^- 
ded irom the priesthood : the fonner* becsAise he bad out pie* 
seated the entrails of the victim according to jiile ; and the 
latter because as he was sacrificing the tuft of bi» cap, wjiich 
was such a.one as the Flamines wear, fell ofi^ And beoause 
the squeaking of a rat happened to be beard at the OKUsent 
when Minucius the dictator was appointing Caiua Fiaminius 
his general of horse, the people obliged them to quit tiieiff 
posts, and appointed ethers in their stea^ But while tbey ob^ 
served these small matters with such exactness, tkmy, did not 
indulge in any sort of 8uperst]tion,(n) for they neither changed 
nor exceeded the ancient ceremonies. 

Fiaminius and his colleague being deposed from the consul- 
ship, the magistrates called Interre^s(o) nominated Marcelhis 
to that high office ; who, when be entered upon it^ took Cneius 
Cornelius for his colleague. Though the Gauls were said to 
be disposed to a reconciliation, and the senate was peaceably | 
inclined, yet the people at the instigation of litarcelius were 
inclined to war, A peace, however, was concluded; and 
seems to have. been broken by the Oesats, who having ] 



/ See Cic. de Ntt. Deor. ii. 4. VaL Max. 1. 1. who says that he hid 
formerly known this regula^on, and that by this book it was recsfl- 
ed to bts memory.* 

m Sixty years. 

n This word is here used in the literal sense. 
• • These were officers who, when there Were no legal mteis- 
trates in being, were appointed to hold the Comitia for eleetnig 
new ones. The title of Interreges, which had been given them 
while the govemneot was regal, was continncd nndcr the commoa* 
wc*Ith. 
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^cAi kl^^/(f¥k M«t#4^MHM Mh^^ifftofiaHed spot) tbt knabri- 
-^ - m^m^isM tlwi[l%!tb* inkk^ l^rlbtei^ fMiii4}«rs. < Elited irith 

^ «liy<iM'tk«^tttttjlt^#i^tl'k ^'fTfeei^^^^ of 

-< tM)4^<^Ue^«tk$^ IHtt^lldMa^i*' itt^ IMtt^lbe thate^biMlf, land 

^^tih^Vmn'^Mm^m^ W3^itikyme^^^^i^ wkrtib^ tie te^ his 

^ ><^liiytto,(^iif9mteldwfi^ tl)e' Gimte, tfMA b^d Wif la^'^b- 

mitted to Cbe'H^iknMs^f "fi^ fM m tiM« t^ gt^r^ liist mbp any 

X ni<tdrV^)^b«ieiifl;'lbk*^ebirtNn*m]td i^^ l^^ceiv- 

^'baMltil'«if ki^tl»jr, and Aey B*ad€ no accoufit of Ills catalry. 

iTlMlse^ afi^ W^M ^^f1th#o(b«r6aiil8, being skUl^d in fighting 

*)«hBKbofe^9^b«e^V tlii^gfM tbejr Had the advant^e Ifithts respect ; 

^ --^Id, besides, they feroot-4iirt»beifedMatt:eHus. Tbeymwdied 

i 'lta o ife fdrli directly against hkrij their king at their head, with great 

-ifttf^tdolWJr^atid'dreadibl meatsices, &s H *ure of eruj»bfttg tim 

' *- Irt obce, 'MSfoelte, because his party was btrt small*, to pre- 

-'^A**ftsf b^^sfcrroond^) extencbd tb« wings df his ea^alry, 

* >^tititin?l^and\rldenf% tt^e Hne^ tiH be pTesetrted a front nearly 

' ^'ii^fM td'^hlrt Oflbe 0neniy. Be was Aow advandflg to tlie 

charge^ when his horse, terrJfied Wiethe shchitsf of the Gauls, 

^ffthed Aorf and forcibly carried hito baCk. Matcellus fearing 

'Ulrtt IKs^, firtferpreted by siiper^ition, j^hcMdc^Ktte some diior- 

-•^*^r irfbil tW)6ps, qtrlckly turned liis hdrse agaitl toward the 

^' erimny, 'irfd theii paid hir adoration to the sun ; as if that 

X'*itodTfetffeMfaad beeft made not by accident but design, for the 

•*^ftbnlaTW alWaj^ turn round whien they itbrship the gods.fr) 

^^^gp^ttie pelitit'oP'engagIng, 'he towed to Jupiter Fetefri«s(5) 

^ '•Wfe ^hw5(!*st of the enemy's, arms. In the meantime the 

kinz of the Gauls descried him, and judging fronf his ensigns 

***^j|J The'feoWrti ^erWbcstlfcgiftg Acerr*, a town tet^^een Milan and 

Piacentia near the junction of the rivers Adda and Po, and the 

Gaiik advanced to relieve it» but Qndin^ themselves unable to 

Be4» they passed tlte I^o with part of thejir armyV and laid 

ri)6 Claktidiujn to make a diyersion. (Polyb. il. . SuppL Liv. 

^/^\g Xiivypjaccsth lis town jialiguriaMontaha. 

*^*'> a^ethetUbof Numa,"yot I."iiot. ^. "^ " 

t See the Life of Romulus, ib. 

Vol. in. k 
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of autbbrity rtiat be was fbe oonral, set wfwn to hk Imnn, and 
adranced a considerable wdj btibve the mt> bfaadishtog hi« 
spear, and loudly cbaltengiag him to the oombttT H^ was 
distinguished Yrom tb<s rest ^' the OniU hyhk ^tatttr^as «^ 
as by hts armour ; which being set off with gold aitd^iifer Mji 
the most lively cdlours, shottelike iigfateing* AST VbufceUxm 
was viewing the dispositions of the eiiemy's foncesy h&«^ im 
eyes upon this rich suit of armour: aad coochidiog thatn^.U 
his TOW to Jupiter would be accomplished, he nidied irp^; At 
Gaul and pierced his breasl-plate with his spear; which stro^ 
t(%ether with the wait and force of the consul -s horse» brov^i^ 
him to the ground, and with two or three mom blow&he 4er 
spatched him. He then leaped from his hone, and took off 
his armour; and lifting up his spoils toward heaves^ e«claim«- 
ed, '* O Jupiter Feretrius, who obsenrest the deeds and ox- 
ploite of great warriors and generals in battle, I now cad 
thee to witness, that I am the £ird Roman chieftain and gen- 
eral who have with my pwn hands oveicome apd skin a 
chieftain a^ a king! To thee 1 consecrale 'the opioa^ 
spoils.' Do thou grant us equal success in the prosecu^on^f 
this war." % 

When this prayer was ended, (be RooMm cavalry ^ocounA^v 
cd both die enemy's horse and ixi at the same time» and gaifl^ 
ed a victory, not only si^al in itself, but peculiar injtSf Innd^ 
for we have no account of such a hioidfiii of cavalvy bealiof 
such numbers both of horse and foot, eitl^er before or sine*. 
Varcellus having tilled the chief part of th^ en^sijr, and taken 
their arms and b^gage, returned to his colleague,(^ who bad 
met with no auch gooi soeeess against the Qauls beiiMrr tbt 
great and pc^lous dty of Milton This, by the Gaulaaod ifs 
neighbourhood, is accounted the metropiolis of tiieir country ; 
and hence they defended it^ with such ^t^rit, ^t Scvjpk^ 
instead of besieging it; seemed hjmielf to h» besieged. B&tk, 
upcm the return of li|arcellMs, the Gesate, fmderslaasding tt«t 
their king was siaiu and his army d^feated^ drew off^tfam. 
forces. Thus Afilao was taken ;(u) and jthe Gai^ls sutrendering 
the rest of their cities, apd referring every thing to the e<|uity 
of the Romans, obtained r^sonable condi^dns Si peace. 

' t Dtiripg the al^sence of MareeUos^ AeetFas had bee* takeal^ 
Ills coMeagijra - Sdpio^ who had marched then^ to invest. BMUolar 
nam, or Hika. (See Polyb. ih. and SiippL liv. x^. 53.) 

u G^mam alscv another city of can^q^ble importance, surren*' 
dered ; and all Italy, from the Alps to the loi^an sea, b^wsQ ^• 
jtirMy Bom|in. 
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- Tlie s^fttft decreed a triwBiph to Marcellua alboe; and^ 
i^eUieri^e ooiudder the rich spoiU. that were displayed io it, 
4be pf^igi^ti3.siee ef the captires, x>r the magmficeoce with 
WbfebHhe* whole was^ Ooiiducted, it was one of &e most splen- 
4^ feiner«eeR. .Bii£the most s^reeable and uncommon apec- 
i&iite frdL» M4rcelhi9'bii9se)f carry if}g the aniK>)irpf Viridoma- 
rus,?«i^<^ be had vowed to Jupiter. He had cut the huge 
trutik^<^ aft iteutiense nkowitain oak in the form of a trophy^ 
Wbielk he^domedwlth the spoils of that barbarian, suspend* 
ing and fastenk^etery parttof fais arms in the hap|>ie&t order. 
When the processioo" begaa to move» he mounted his chariot, 
which was drawn by four iiorsea, ami passed through the city 
with* the trophj on bis ^louldei^L which was the noblest orna* 
Blent Hi the ifdide triumph. The army /oliowed clad in ele* 
gatit armoury snd singing odes composed for that occasion, and 
other «Oi^s^of triumph, in honour of Jupher and their gene- 
ral. ■ •■■^ ^ . • • . , 

- When he came to ^e temple of Jupiter Feretrius, h^ set up 
md <k)nsec)'ated the trophy, being the third and iast general, 
who as ;f et had been ^so glorioudy distinguished. The hrst 
was Romulus, after he had slain Acron, king of the CeEnioenses^ 
Cernelhis*Qos6us, who. slew VoivKhnius the Tuscan, was the 
second ; and the third was Maroellus, who killed with his own 
hdtid^ Viridomaeiis ^kiag. of the Oauls. Stpce his time, no other 
^frd occtirred^(t}) The god to whom these spoils were devoted, 
Was Jupitervfiumsmied Feretrius, (as some say) from the Greek 
woifdPi^relrtfT^ which signifies * a car ;" for the trophy W:as boroe 
i^pOn a carriage of this kind, and the Greek language was then 
vkicb mixed with ^ Latin. Others suppose that Jupiter had 
that appellation, because he * strikes with lightnings' for the La- 
tin word/erf r« signifies * to.strike ;^ others again will have it, that 
it is' on account of the strokes which are given in battle ; for even 
new, when th^ Romans charge or pursue an enemy, they en- 
courage eachothffr by. calling out, /m,/m,,' strike them down, 
strike the» down,' What tl^y take from the enemy in the field, 
they oa^i by 4he, common name of spoils ;' but ^what a l^man 
geneialtakes from the. general of the enemy, they call * opime 
spoils.' It is said indeed that Numa Pompilius, in his Com- 
mentaries, mentions * opime spoils' of the first, second, and 
thifd^^rder: t^at he directed the first to. be consecrated . 
^Jupiter, the second to Mars, and the third to Qjuirinus; and 
that the persons wh6 took the first should be rewarded with 
tbree hundfed ases, the second with two hundred, and the third 

V See the Life of Bomiulus, as above. 
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with one hundred. Tbe »^t f€€«ived opimoii is» bo«eier< • 
' ' I onljr sbpuld be honour^ with Ui^ 
t a gteoeral takes* in a pitched 4)attla» r 
's. general with his awa band^ Butb 

delight^. with this viqtoiy, and tt^ • 
bat &ey made.avi -oSexiagto ApipUo at-. 
ia tesliiaoojr of tbeir gratitude: tb^^J 
spoilf with the poafederale citie^-^lM «^ 
sei^ a very handsome present out of them to m&a^ lUagiOf^ • 
Syracuse, their frieod and allj. 

Some time after thist Annibal having entered Italj, ^ar- . 
cellus was despatched with a fleet to Sicily. The war continued 
to rage, and that unfortunate blow was receifed at Can^ue^ 
by which many thousands of Romans fell. The few that ee- . 
capied fled to Canushim ; and it was expected that AnnilK^, . 
who had thus destroyed the strei^th of the Roman forces^ 
would march directly to Rome. Upon which, Marcellus ficst 
detached fifteen hundred of his men to guard the city ; and.af-. 
terward hy order of the senate proceededvto^Canusium^ dci^nv 
out the troops which had retired thither, and marched at tbeir^ 
bead, to keep the country from being ravaged by the enf^pj, . 

The wars had by this time carried off tbe chief of the Rofx^w 
nobility, and moat of their best officers* Still ind^d tjoere r; 
remained Fabias Maximus, a man highly respected fot \m r. 
probity and prudence ; but bis .extraordioary attention to ikmi 
avoiding of loss passed for inactivity and wapt of spirit, Tbe ,.- 
Romans therefore, considering him as a proper persop ibr the * 
defensive, but not the pfifensiv^ prt oi war, had. revcourse Jte ^ 
Marcellus; and wisel^T tempermg his boldness !^nd energj" 
witti the slow and cautious conduct of Fabius, tt^y somelii^ , 

and sometimes sent q[^\ .ijai^ 
[he other in that of j^rof^gna^ . . 
was called < the Sbiel4»V&|^d ^r 
)al himself said« <' He stood ii^,,. 
C> and of Marcdlus as hi§ ,a^r„i; 
m the latter, andbj % fo^Ti- 

their victory, grew.c^eless,.,^ 
roamed about the country^. ^\ 
and cut off" great mmfbersi./^^ 
{f of Naples and Nola. The , .^ 
loinan interest, to which they 
were themselves well inclined : but when he entered Nola, he 
found great divisions there, the senate of that city being unabU? 
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to rttfnin or win the commonalty, who were attached to Ao- 
nifaal. There was a citizen in this place, named Banditis,(w) 
wdl bom and celebrated for his Talour : for be had eminently 
dj^tinguislied himself in the battle of Cannse, inhere, after kiU- 
ing a number of Carthaginians, he was found at last upon a 
heap of dead bodies, coTered wiUi wounds. AnnibaJ, admiring 
lus bravery, dismissed him, not only without ransom, but with 
handsome presents, honouring him with his friendship and 
admission to the rights of hospitality. Bandius, in gratitude 
for these favours, l:^arUly espoused Annibal's party, and by 
his authority drew the people on to a revolt. Marcellus thought 
it wvong to put to'death one who had gloriously fought the 
battles of Rome. Besides, the general had so engaging a man- 
ner grafted upon his native humanity, that be could hardly fail 
of attracting the regards of a man of generous spin t One day 
Bandius happening to salute him, Marcellus asked who he was : 
not that he was a stranger to his person, but that be might have 
an opportunity to introduce what he had to say. Being told 
that his name was Lucius Bandius : ^* What!" exclaimed Mar- 
cellus, in seeming delight and admiration ;(x) *' that Bandius, 
who has been so much talked of in Rome for his gallant be- 
haviour at Cannae, who indeed was the only man who did not 
abandon the consul ^milius, but received in his own body 
most of the shafts that were aimed atiiim !" Bandius saying 
that lie was the very person, and showing some of his scars; 
** Why then," replied Marcellus, " when you bore about you 
such marks of your regard for us, did you not come to us one of 
the first? Da we appear to you slow, to reward the virtue of 
a friend, who is honoured even by bis enemies?" After this 
obliging discourse, be embraced him, and made him a^present 
of a war-horse and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially attached to Mar* 
^Uus, i^nd constantly informed him of the prpqeedings of the 
opposite party, who were very numerous, 'and had resolved, 
when the Komans marched out against the enemy, to plunder 
tbeir'baggagc. Upon w^ich, Marcellus drew up bis forces in 
order oi oattle within the city, placed the baggage near th^ 
gates^ai ct forbjddlng the inJiabUs^nts to ap- 

proach I, seeing no hostile appearaace, con- 

cluded 1 is in great disorder in the <>ty, and 

therefor 4th little precaution. ^ At this mo- 

ment M 1 the gate next him to be opened, 



» Or Bftntiu^. 

9 8oe Life <2f f s^bivM Maxjjntts, vol. n. not <P 
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amd 8a]1jin| oQt with tbe best of ht8 cavalry; -dMigedtbe 
enemj in front. I^oii i^fterward,' tht hifaiitry> nnbed out at 
another gatefy) with load sfaou^ Acid wfailfr\Afi«ibid was ^- 
viding his forces t6 tfpp43iat thete tw& parties, a tinrd fsle wtm 
opened, and the rest of the 'Rooilm ^o&ps fssliing out, atttfleked 
the enemy on another ^e, w4io were* mudh dIscMitierted at 
such an unexpected sally, and made but^a feint resistance 
a|arnst those ^ilh whom they -were first engaged, on accoont 
of their being assailed by ancKber body. 

^hen it was that AnnibaPs men, streok witb terror and co- 
vered with wounds, first fied befere'the Rflmaob, andfrere 
driTen to their^camp. Above five thousand * of tlnm a«e said to 
have been slain, whereas of tbe Romans there fefi «iiot'BXBre 
than fi¥t hundred. Livy, indeed, does not make this defcat 
and loss on the Carthaginian side, to have been so conside- 
rable : he only affirms, that Marcelhis gained great honour Aty 
this battle, and that the courage of the Romans was wonder- 
fully restored after their misfi>rtuDes; as they now no longer 
believed that they had to do witb an enemy iavoinerabte mid 
invincible,. but wiio was himself liable to suffer in histunii 

For this reason the people called Marcelhis, though -d^eat, 
to fill the place of one of the consuls,(;r) who was deacl ; and 
prevailed against the sense of the magistrates, to bare the 
election put off till bis retunk(a) Upon his arrival , be^as 
unanimously chosen consul : but it happening to thunder at 
that time, the augurs observed that the omen was unfortunate ; 
and as they did not choose to declare it such, fi>r fear of the 
people«(6) Marcellus voluntarily laid down the office. Not- 

y Of these sftllies, and their effect^ Livy (zziii. 16.) |^ves aiipie- 
wbat different, more modest, and more probable account.* 

X This was Postbuniius Albinus, wlio had been destroyed with 
his whole army of five and twenty thousand men by the Boil, in a 
Tsst Ibrest called by tbe Gauls <the forest of Litaaa.^ It seems 
thev had cut all the trees'near the road by which he was to pass, in 
fttCA a manner, that they might be tumbled upon bisarmy with the 
• least motion. (L.) Livy, xxiii. 24. The consul himself feU in ^tbe 
action, and the QaiiH <ionverted his skull into a drinking^vessel, to 
be used at thehr public festivals. This event happened only a ^ew 
months aftei' the battle of Cannae ; and appears, as M. Ricard ob« 
serves, scareely credible to the extent stated by the historian.* 

a Thft people suspected that he had been purposely sent oua of 
the way by the senate. lUiv. xxiii. 31.* 

^ Marcellus was a plebeian, as was also his colleague Sempro- 
liius ; and the patricians, unwUling to s^ two plebeian consuls at 
."the same time, influenced the augurs to pronounce the election, of 
Marcellus disamei^le to the gods. But the people wouldaot 
have acquiescea in the declaration of the aofpora^kadnot Marcdlus 
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withslaiiAng^his, he bad the commind of the army ccmtinued 
to hifh iequalhy of ptocodsit}, aod returned immedialelj to 
^olft", Uriieoti^JiQ mack «3[curmoBS to ohaslee tbose/^) that bad 
-^deolsred iok^e Carthaginians. Annibal hastened to their as- 
sistance) and offered foiin battle, which be declined. But some 
" day ^ afterward ,((]2) when he saw that Annibal, no longer ex- 
-fiectmga batttef bad seat out ikit chief part of his armj to plun- 
.^der the poUntcj, he attacked him vigorous! j, having first pro- 
Tided the foot with long spears (such as thej use in sea-fights) 
' which the^'were taug^ to hurl from a distance at th^ Cartha- 
giniana, who were unskilled in the management of the jaVelin, 
and Gttfy &mght hand to hand with short swords.(<) For this 
reason all that attempted to make head against the Romans, 
were obK^ad to give way and fly in great confusion, leaving 
five thousand men ^ain upon the field ;(/) beside the loss (^ 
ibar elephants killed, and two taken. What was of still 
greater importance, upon the third day after the battle,(g') 
above three hundred horse, Spaniards, and Numidians, came 
over to Mareellus ; a misfOftune which had never before hap- 
pened toAnnibal : for thou^ his army had been collected from 
-flevetal bariNirous nations, differing both in their manners and 
their language, yet he had long preserved a perfect unanififiity 
tfarouf^ioiit the whole. This body of horse ever continued 
^iiuthful to Mareellus and to those who succeeded him in the 
QOimaaQd.(jb> 
MaiceUus, .being apfioinkd consul the third time, passed 

* «veriBtoSidty.6t) For Ambbal's success had encouraged the Car- 
showed himscilf upon this occasion as zealous a republican as he 
was a great commander, and refused that honour which had not the 
iMitction of all bis fbllotir-citizens. 

c The Hbpini and the Samnites., Id. lb. 42.* 

d Ibur days previously to this there had been a bloody action be- 
** Ibre tfae'Walb of Nola, whicli would have been more decisive, but 
'^ibf a reniarkaible storm that parted the combatants. Id. tb. 44.* 
^ e Buch' was the general character of the sword^ of the ancients, 
" i. e. tbe Spartans (see the Life of Lycurgus, i. ISO. > Romans, Gauls, 

f And upward, beside six hundred taken prisoners, and the loss 
of nineteen military standards. On the Roman side, there were not 
a thousand killed, lav. xziii. 46. 

r Livy makes ^em, one thousaiid two hundred and seventy-twow 
^U therefore probable that we should read in this place, * one 
thousand three hundred horse.* 

' h Maroellus beat Annibal a thuxl time bef(»*e Nola ; and liad 

• ClandiuirKero. who was sent out to take a direuit and attack the 
Owrthaglnians m the rear, come up in time, that day would proba- 
bly have compensated the loss sust^ned atCspnae. Kiv. zzxv« 17^ 

»A. v.o.m. 
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tbagioiansagMatorevvrethek daun to tbi^ J^iiJL: Midtbigr * 
«Ud it tbe ratber bocaine the affair» of Sfiacme wene in aoa« ^ 
confusion i^pon tbe death of HieroBymus^^') its sovet^igp. Oa 
this account thie Romans had alveady sent an aroptj Ihtllier^ mr 
der the command of Appius £^laiidius.(l:) 

The command devolving upon AUrcelMiSt h» was no flooatc * 
arrived in Sicily, than manj RowaRS came to throvr themselves 
at his feet, and represent to him their distress. Of these who ' 
had fought against Annibal at Canutt, some escaped by fligfal, * 
and others were taken prisoners; the latter in such numbefs, 
that it was thought the Romans must wai^ me« to defend Urn 
walls of their capital. Yet that commonwealth ha4so naich.. 
firmness and elevation of muad that, tbo«^ Annibal offlyed te ^- 
release the prisoners for a verj incoosiderahte Ettsom, the^ ' 
refused it by a public act, and left tbewi to be put lo dead), or 
sold out of Italy .tf) As for those thfit hadaaved .themselves '/ 
by flight, they sent them into ^icUy; ytiib an order not to set 
foot upon Italian gr<)und durii^ |he jvrar with AnnibaK Xh^is 
came to Marqellus in a great body, aod falling on their iLoees, 
beggedV with loud lamentations mi AhxU of tean> the fenw 
of being admitted ;S^in into th? .anpy^ imimising. to inake 
it appear by tbeir futuse behaviour, Uisit that 4lefeat^was iommg • 
to their misfortune, aod not to . th^r oovafdioe. JUareeiks ' ' 
fltio^ed with compassion wrote to the senate, desiring^ leave tO'^' 
recruit 4iis army with these exiles, as he sboeld fi«d >eoeasief .> 

^' fiieronymufl was raardefed byhisoWn sulsjects at Leontium, * 
-the conspimtora having piwrailed on Dieoman^, one of bis gaards, '" 
to favour their attack. He was the son of ^elo, and tbe jgifwadmm • ' 
of Hiero. Gjelo.died before hU father, who lived to.niiiety; an^:.'' 
Hieronymus, who was not fifteen at his grandfather's 4eatb» !i^ •.. 
slain some months afterwai^l. These three deaths Jwpep^ to« 
ward the latter end of the y^ar that preceded Marcellus' t}|^CO||«\ 
sulate. Liv. xxiv. 4— 7. .• ^ . / . t- . 

k ApPius Claudius, who was sent into Sicily as t>retor. Was tUSti ' ^ 
before oie death of Hieronyjnus. I'hat young prince hiring a t^ini ^ ' 
for raillery, only laua^ked at the ^maa embassadors : **J will ssk ' 
you,** said he, »* but one question ; Who were conquerm «(l<^OMIr :•. 
nx, you or the Carthaginians ? I am told such surpriaii^ thinn of 
that battle, that I should be glad to know all the particiuars of it.** 
And again, <* Let the Romans restore all the ffw^ 90ffh ^^ f4tf^ • 
presents, whicti ^y drewiropmy m|if^^r, ai^dponsen^^lMt - 
the river Himeral)^ the common boundary between us> and I fnll > 
renew the ancient treaties with them.". $oi^ wrjtefs ,f^ of opin** ] : 
ion, that the R^man prietor was not entirely inioQjapenifd in a plot t: 
which was so us^ul tp his republic. (Id. ib. fiJ^ 

I Thi^ inhuman policy, s\iited only to a miliWy and bai^asun t9^ 
public, has already been the subject of a no<^, and is b^ailj^i&illy 
illustrated by Horace's Od« III. v. See Uv. ^ziL 5$^-r61.* 
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A(Hf' taaxA ibBSarafli()ii, th« senate isigniOed by a decree* 
'* That tbe ooinmcmwe&Hii had Ho need of tb^ service of cow- 
ardtf ; tbi^ MafcAlIu* boirever teight "elO^ploy them if he pleas- 
sdfitet «i» 4eot«^k>fl^ that he did bot bestow upon any of 
tfiem crowns, or other bdinof^Fr mtr^ds. This decree gave 
Mamtkii ii>iiii>imeiisifif68S^ im ^f^ef hi^ return from the war 
in Bieiiyv ht^' (tsspssiuhA^ witb' ^' senate; and complained ; 
'^Tlu^y^Boiwithstaiidio^ his a^ny and signal services, tbej 
woi^ifel^alkrw bkft tof rasctse from infamy those imfortunate 
citizwii.^* 

His 5iBieare, li^er he iMrived in Sicily^ was to mske r(^pri- 
sals ibff the ^ury reeeired from Hippocrates the ^racusan 
geoearal :(tt) who to gratify the Carthaginians, and by their 
means to set Idmseif up tyrant, had attacked tbe Romans, and 
killed gieat numbers of them, in' the district of Leontram. 
Maroelhift therefore laid siege tatbat eity, and took it by storm, 
but ctid Ao bano to tbe inliabitants ; only such deserters as he 
fomd ibere, be«fdered to be beaten with rods, and then put 
to deaths Hipocrates took care to give tbe Syracusana the 
first amke of tbe takmg of Leonttum, assuring them, at tbe 
same tkne, that Maroelhis bad put to the sword all that wer^ 
aU^lo^faear ^nas ; and wbiM diey were under great conster* 
natkniit.tbls ialelli^iicie» be tuddetoly appeared beibte te 
city aod JMade bimseirinasl^ of it(n) 

Upon tbia MaxeeMos marched with bis whole army, and en* 
canoi^^d befqre Syracuse* But, before be* attempted »»f ii^uog 
agaiiu|t it/he seQt embassadors iwitb a true account of what be 
baci^ione at htfxsti/mk. As this information bad no effect upon 
tbe ^racusans, who were entirely in Hippocrates' power,^a) 
be wn4e hip aHaeks bdtb by" sea and land ; Appius Claudius 
coDStnanding the (and Ibrces, and himself the fleets which con* 
sisteS' of sixty galleys of five banks of oars, fiill of all sorts 
of appii ^d missive weapons. Beside- these, he had a pro- 
di|^^ machine carried upon eight galleys fastened togemer, 
wi^asbidi be approached tiie wails, relying upon the number 
of b^battefies and other instruments of war, as well as on his 



i»«eKlATf,a*iri39* 

n UtAer ftunneatiting tieveml xibstacles. Ste Liv. xxiv. 30—32.* 
« fiierof^rmus bein^iassA^intted and the commonwealth restored^ 
Hippocrates and EpiCydes, Annibtil's agents/ being of S^^acusan 
extntciiD% iMd'tlie address to m themselves admitted into the 
nmnber of praetors. la consequence of which tliey found means 
to enbMl^ «ke IByracniatM with ttoitie/ notwithstanding the oppo* 
sitioa nf sack of the prastcfrs sa had their country's mter^st s« 
bcart. ■' • • - .•••-•. * .- • 
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omi sreat cbaracter. But Alrcbtmedes despised s^l ihis^ ^Htd 
confided in the superiority of bis engines ) tbongfabe did ttOt 
think the inrenting of them an object wor^jr ot his seriidlt^ 
studies, but only reckoned them among the amtlsemetits of 
geometry. Neither indeed would he hare go6^ 'io Ikr^ "MC 
at the pressing instances of king Hiero, wlio erfto^^ed.liHm te 
turn his. art from abstracted notion t5 material ^bi^Eand^i^ 
and to make his reasonings more inte)li|fble t6 thegeti^jAl^ 
of mankind, by applying them thnou^ the medium of QKs 
senses to the uses of common life. ' ' • 

The first that engaged in the study of mechanics, a braiich 
of knowledge which came afterward to be so mudi a^mftfieil 
and celebrated, were Eudoxus arid Archytas,(j[7) #ho.tbtts g^^ 
a variety and agreeabieness to geometry, and col^fimtied'^ 
sensible experiments and the use of instruments sonte p^ 
blems, which could not be demonstrated in the way of; die<^-^ 
tion and theorem. That problem (for exampte) of twcr m^ia 
proportional lines, which canAot be found out geomettM^I;^ 
and are yet so necessary for the solution of other qu^l^>ili}, 
they solved mechanically, by the assistance of certain initrii' 
nents called Mesolabes, taken froqa conic sections^ ' > Bol wbte 
Plato(9) inveighed against them with great indlgnattOn,^if!a'4^Mv 
ing corrupted and debased the excellence of geometry i by**dau^ 
Ing her to descend from Incorporeal and intellecttiat Hb ^^nsUAK 
things, and obligmg her to make use of matter, which required 
much manual labour; and is the object of servile trades ; tbM 
mechanics were separated from geometry, and being ^ loi$^ 
time despised by the philosopher, were considered as a bran£ 
cf the military art. • < . 

Be that as it may, Ardiimedes one day assefted Id ^ftg 
Hiero (whose kinsman(r) and (Hend he was)^ th)^ propo^tioii, 

^ Eudoxus was a celebrated geometer and astronomer of 6nl^8. 
He first regulated the Grecian year. His Life was written .by Bio* 
ffenes Laertius. Arefaytas lived uiid^ Dionysius the ^der,'i&ov«% 
hundred and sixty years before the siege of Syracuse. See his 
Life by the same biographer, viii. 82.* 

q Plato esteem^ nothing serious in the s^^ces^ j>ut what was 
intellectual ; and therefore would not allow a philosopher to ap^ 
himself to naturU philosophy* otherwise than as an amusemeat.*r ,, 

r And yet Cicero, Ti»sc. Quiest. v. 23, where he speaks af W 
'search for the tomb of this great man (^^mnw r*^ rmotmi, as Jnii- 
taroh terms him bebw), GaUs-him **kumilh knfrnimmdut f*^ But 
Dacier informs us, that Cicero only knew Archimedes Irom the a^ 
count given of him by Polyblus, viii. The tUustrious Syracusail/ 
content ^ith Ms nM^niatieal mculi^ions* htA alwiys ksp^ tea« 
self aloof Qrom the comparatively sordid ooMcems #fpdlHiCiH *oii 
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that with « pvm pp>lf«r he could move anj giyen weight 
wkateveKf nay, from bis confidfoce in his demonstration he 
veatuKed^ it is sai4> to affirm that if there was another earth 
besjdes this vrhioh we inhabit,(i) by' going into that» he would 
Hftore this, wherever he pleaded. . Hiero, uiU of wonder, desir* 
edi hun fa evince the truth of his proposition, by moving some 
great .weight with a small pow^r. In compliance with which, 
Anibwedes. caused one of the king^s gallejs to be drawn on 
shore with many hands and much labour : and having well 
manned her, and* put on board her usual loading, he placed 
hifV^^^ at i^ distance I and withput any pains, only moving 
witjb bis hand the end of a machine, which consisted of a Va- 
wfy of .ropes and pulleys, he drew her to him in as smooth 
and g^tle a manner as if she had been under sail. The 
Uipg, quite i^tonished when he saw the force of his art, pre* 
T^^Jbed upon Archimedes to construct for him all kinds of en- 
g^ie^ and machines^ which could be used either for attack or 
«d^ieDC9 in a siege* Of these, however, he never ma4a use, 
tbe cbifif part of his reign being blest with peace and tran- 
quillity j but they were extremely serviceable to the Syracu* 
sails upon the present occasion, who with such a number of 
Qiachiiies had the inventor himself to direct them. 
,. /^hen the Romans attacked them both by sea and land, 
ibie^ were struck dumb with terror, imagining that they could 
not resist such numerous forces, and so furious an assault. 
But Archimedes soon began to play his engines, and they shot 
a^cainst Uie land forces all sorts of missive weapons and stones 
of aa enormous size, with so incredible a noise and rapidity, 
that nothing could stand before them ; overturning and crushing 
wjlialever came in their way j and ^reading terrible disorder 
ftixcaigbout thciit ranks. On the side toward the sea were 
erected vast machines, thrusting forth on a sudden over the 
Y^alls huge beams wi^ the necessary tackle, which striking 
witfi a pro4igious forcie oi^ the enemy's galleys, isunk them at 
qooe : while other ships, hoisted up. at ij^ prows by iron claws 



hH abt tiie Plafp deeply' engiged^Jn polttical speculations, or like 
A!^^^Qrtas uniformly led the armies' of his countnr to victory. Thii 
wm perhaps ^tdficleiitly ^^(icquht for the preretencef given to the 
i^P^9 in the above qiiOted |)assage hy th^f Irom^ orator.* 

ii^rTset^ea gWesas the very escpreaaion whkh Ardnmedes made 
nee of upon tii« •coasion*!-. mH,*-^ %ne*«*w» 'rm ym »^!n^ Timm, (U) 
UJi^ aaoie of thia machine however wereT derived, as some affirm^ 
iam the invenler ChirUtio%rit a&cta Arc^himedi»s' supposed cUlia 
|»/thQ.heooi^4f IbediMs^vcry,* ,. t w, , . ..s .v.u - 
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or books(i> like tbe bealcs of cranes, apd jttt upri^ cmtbe 
fltera, were plunged to the*bottom of tbe £ea ; and o^bers 
again hy ropes and grapples were drawn toward the shore, 
and after beiog whirled about, and d$«hed i^^ainst th^ redks 
that projected below the walls, were broken to pieces, and 
the crews perished. Very oAen a ship lifted high abore tbe 
sea, suspended and twirling in the: air, presented a, most drjeSid* 
ful spectacle. There it swung, till the. men were tbrowa oot 
by the violence of the motion, and then it split s^;a|9st the 
walls, or sunk on the engine's letting go its hold. As for <^ 
machine which Marcellus brought forward upon eight gallejs, 
and which was called * Sambuca* on account of its likeness to 
the musical instrument of that name, while it was at a Comid- 
erable distance from tbe walls, Archimedes discharged a stone 
of-tenv^talents' weight(ti) and after that a second and a third, 
all of wl^icl) striking upon it with an amazing noise and force, 
shattered ^d totally broke and disjointed it. 

Mardellus In^-hts distress drew off his galleys as fast as possi- 
ble, and sent orders to. the land forces likewise to retreat. He 
then called a council of war, in which it was resolved to come 
dose to the walls, if it were passible, next morning before day. 
For Archimedes' engines they thought, being very strong, and 
intended to act at a considerable distance, would in that case 

f What most hantssed the Bomans was a sort of cro^m^^'two 
daws, fastened to a long chain, which was let down by a kind of 
lever. The weight of tl^ iron caused it to fall with great violeace, 
and drove it into the planks of the galleys. Then the besi^^ed^ bv 
loading it with lead at tbe other end raised up the crow, and wim ' 
It tbe prow to which it was fastened, sinking tbe poop at tbe same 
time into the water. After this the crow letting ffo its hold aft en 
a sudden, the prow of tbe galle)^ fell with such rorce into ti^aea, 
that the whole vessel was filled with water and went to diehotidm. 

u It is not easy to conceive bow tlie machines formed by JUchi- 
medes could throw stones of ten quintals or talents (tbatiis, t^jElve 
hundred and fifty pounds weight), at the ships of Marcellus, )iyhen 
they were at a considerable distance from tbe walls. Tbe account, 
which Polybius gives us, viii. is much more probable. Mfe'say^ 
that the stones thrown by Archimedes' badittic were dff thewelgbt 
of ten pounds ; and With him L'nry seems taagrse. Ifwe^suppose, 
indeed, that Plutarch did not mean the talent of a l»uxi4reA>and 
twenty-five pounds, but the talent of Sicily (which some say weigh- 
ed tjDcilty-five pounds, and others only ten), his account comes more 
within the bounds of probability. (L.) 

It may be remarked here, that neither 1%IybittS^ nor ItlVy, nor 
Plutarch say one word about tbe celehrated bumin^-glasses. With 
which Apcbimedes is said to bave set on fire several of the Hottian 
galleys. M. Bicard therefore pronounces it an unfoimded fkbA»« 
tion of later authors.* 
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dis<^barge tfaemselvel^ over their hedds ; and, if pointed at them 
when so near, produce no efrect. But ^r this Arcbimedet 
had long been prepared, havii^g by him engines fitted to all 
distances, with suitable weapons and shorter beams. Besides, 
he had caused hoIes(7) to be made in the walls, in which he 
placed^ Scoipions,' that did not carry far, but could be verj 
rapidly discharged, and by these the enemy was galled, with- 
out knowing whence the weapon came. 

When therefore the Romans, undiscovered as they thought, 
had approached close to the walls, they were welcomed with a 
«how«r of darts and huge pieces of Tock, which fell as it were 
perpendicularly ^pon their heads; for the engines played 
from every quarter. This obliged them to retire ; and when 
tbey were at some distance, other shafts were shot at them 
from the larger machines in their retreat, which made terrible 
havoc among them, as well as greatly damaged their shipping, 
without any possibility of their annoying the Syracusans in 
their turn. For Archimedes had placed most of his engines 
under covert of the walls ; so that the Romans, being infinitely 
distressed by an invisible enemy, seemed to fight against the 
gods. 

Marcellus however got off, and laughed at his own artillery- 
metk . and engineers : '* Why do we not leave off contend ing,** 
«aid he, *^ with this mathematical Brlareus, who sitting on the 
ahoce^w) and acting a^ it were bat 'n jest, has shamefully baf- 
&doof naval assault; and, in striking us with such a multi- 
tude of bolts at once, exceeds even the hundred handed giknts 
of fable ?" And in truth, all the rest of the Syracusans Were 
Bo more than the. body in the batteries of Archimedes,, while 
he himself was the all-moving and informing soul. All other 
•weapMis lay idh and ^ttiiemployed ; his were the only offan* 
sive and defensive. arms of the city. At last the Romans were 
•o terriied, that if they saw Ijut a rope or a stick put over the 
walls, they cried out, " Archimedes ^w as levelling some ma- 
xhine at them ;'' and turned their backs and fled: Marcellus, 
ohsemrii^ thift, gave up all thoughts of proceeding by assault, 
and leaving the matter to time, converted the siege into a 
-bledtade. 



V These are mentioned both by Polybms, viii. and Livy, xxiv. 34, 
^and by both i:epre<se;nted as wide within and narrow without.* 

a» For x»'«^«w »pps Tnw.3»jucva», it has been ' proposed to read i»u»^tSm 
»x -q^ ^af^mg, * Using OUT ships as bowls to draw water in fiom the 
sea; with reference to a passage in the eighth book of Polybius, 
Whence Plutarch may have copied his allusion.* 

Vol. in, l 
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Archimedes however had sujh a deptji of upderstandingi 
such a dignity of sejitinient, and so copious a fupd of mathe* 
maticaJ knowledge, that thougji in the. invention o^ these ma- 
chines he gained the reputation of a man endowed with 
divine rather than human knowledge, he yet did not 
vouchsafe to leave anj account of them in writing. . For 
he considered ail attention to medbianics, and every art that 
ministers to common uses, as mean and sordid ; and placed his 
whole delight in those intellectual speculations which, without 
any, relation to the necessities of life, have an intrinsic excel- 
lence arising solely from truth and demonstration. If mechani- 
cal knowledge indeed be valuable for the curious* frame ,and 
amazing power of those machines which it produces, the other 
infinitely ^xce Is on account of its invincible force and conviction. 
And it is certain, that abstruse and profound questions in geome- 
try are no where solved by a more simple process, and upori 
clearer principles, than in the writings of Archimedes. Sofne 
ascribe this to the acuteness of his genius, and others to his in- 
defatigable industry, by which he made things that cost con- 
siderable pains appear unlaboured and easy. In fact, it is al- 
most impossible for any one by himself to discover the deraonV 
stration of his propositions : but, as soon as he has learned i^ 
from him, he will think that he could have done H without as^ 
sii>taoce : such a smooth and ready way does he lead us to 
what he wishes to prove. , We are not, therefore, io reject as 
incredible wliat is related of him, that binder the perpetual fas- 
cination of a domestic and cohabiting sicen (that is, his geome- 
try) he neglected his meat and drink, and took no care of his 
person ; and, was often carried by force to the l^ths,. wber« he 
would iDake mathematical figures in the ashes^, and with his 
inger draw lines upon Itis boc^r s^ter it was afioialed ; sa 
much was 4ie Ira^poited with intellectiial delight, and sodi 
an enthusiast in science. And though he was the au^r cif 
many curious and excellent discoveries, yet lie is said to have 
desired his friends only tQ place on his^ tonib-Stone a cylinder 
couta^ing a spbere,($7) ^nd to inscribe upoai^ ^ propQi;Uai^ 

X Cicero when he wai qi\tc9U>r in-iSkily, dielcorered iim BM»Mr 
ment in the shape of a small pillar; «nd showed it to theSyraonsanSy 
who did not know that it Was in being. He says there wete some 
iambic ver$es inscribed upon it, the lattep halves of "which wei% al- 
most ^ten out by time ; and that there were likewise tto be seen («i 
those verses Msert«d) the figures of a cylinder imd^ spheve; the prcl* 
portion between which Archimedes ^rst discovered. From th* 
death of this|{Teat mathematician, which happened A. U. C. 542, i» 
the quacstopship of Cicero, A- U. C. 678, a hundred smd thirty-si|: 
f^9rs had elapsed. This |>eriod, ^hou^h it had not effaced tli^ cy*. 
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I 

Wbicb the containing solid bears to the contained. Such waa 
Archimede3, who exerted all bis skill to defend himself and the 
city against the Romans. 

During the siege of Syracuse Marcelltis went against Megara, 
pne'pf the most ancient cities of Sicily, arid took it. He also 
fell upon Hippocrates, as he was Intrenching himself at Acril- 
Ise, and killed above eight thousand of his men.(^) Nay, he 
overran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over several cities 
from (he Carthaginian interest, and. beat all that attempted to 
face him in the field. 

Sometime afterward, when he returned to Syracuse, he surpri- 
sed one Damippus a Spartan, as he was sailing out of the har- 
bour 5(2^) and, the Syracusans being very desirous to ransom him, 
several conferences were held about it : in one of these Marcel- 
lus noticed a tower but slightly guarded, into which a number of 
zneh might be privately conveyed, the wall that led to it being 
easy to be scaled. And as they often met to confer at the foot 
of this tower, he made a co^'rect estimate of its height, and 
provided him.aelf with proper scaling ladders ; and, observing that 
on the festival of Diana the Syracusans drank freely and gave a 
loose to mirth, he not only possessed himself of the tower un- 
discovered, but before day- light he had filled the walls of that 
quarter with soldiers, and forcibly entered the Herapylum. 
The Sjracusans, as soon as they perceived it, began to move 
about in the utmost confusion ; but Marcelfus ordering all the 
trumpets to sound at once, they were seized with consternation, 
and betook themselves to flight, believing that the whole city 
was lost. The Achradina, however, which was the strongest, 

Ifnder atni the sphere, had put ain end to the learning of l^acuse* 
<^ce BO respectable in the repi^lic of letters. (Cic. Tus. Quacst. t. 
28.) Aitdiimedes* sepulchre was almost overafrown with thorns and 
lirinrsy aad bat for the industry of the man of Arpinum would most 
jurpbably never again have been discovered. 

- '^y Himilco had entered the port of Heraclea with a numerous fleet 
sen't from Carthage, and landed twenty thousand foot, three thou- 
sand horse, and twelve elephants. His forces were no sooner disem- 
bkrkedfthan he marcl)ted against Agrigent urn /which be re-took 
from the Romans, with several other cities lately reduced by Mar- 
c«Uu9« Upon this the Syracusan garrison, which was yet entire, 
determined to send out Hippocrates with ten thousand foot and fif- 
teen hundred horse^ to join Himilco. Marcellus, after having made 
axaia attempt upon Agrigentum, was returning to Syracuse. As 
be drew near Acrillse, ^e unexpectedly discovered Hippocrates 
busy in fortifying his camp, fell upon him before he had time t» 
dvaw up his army» and cut eight thousand of them in pieces. (Liv. 
x«iv. 35,36.) 

3 To demand succour of king Philip. (Liv. xxv. 23.*) 
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fairest, and most extensive part of it, was not taken ; beii^.di«' 
vided by waUs'fVom' the rest of the citj, one part of wbtcb was 
called Neapolis, and the other Tyche. The enterprise having 
thus succeeded, Marceilus at day-break moved down from the 
HexapyluiA into the city» where he was coi^ratulated by his 
officers on the glorious event, (a) But it is said that he himself, 
when he sur\'eyed from an eminence that mighty and magnifi- 
cent city, shed many tears(fc) in pity of its impending fate ; re- 
flecting int6 what a scerte of misery and desolation its splendid 
appearance would be changed, when it came to be sacked and 
plundered by his soldiers. For the troops demanded the plun- 
der, and itot one of the officers durst oppose it. Many even 
insisted, that th<% city should be bumed and levelled with the 
ground^ but to this Marcel! us absolutely refused his conaeat^ 
It was with^the utmost reluctance that he. gave up the e&ecta 
and the slaves : and he strictly charged the soldiers not to touch 
any free man or woman^ nor to kill, abus^, or make a slave of 
any citizen whatever. 

But though he acted wi&so nuicb moderation, the cHy bad* 
harder measures than he wished^ and amidst the great and g&m^ 
ral joy his soul sympathized and condoled with its sufferiogt, 
' wben^ he eensid^edthat in^ a few hours the prosperity of sifch 
a flourhfarifigl stat^ vrmtd be no more* It is even saldy that the 
plunder of Syracuse was as rich as>tbat of Carthage after it»(a) 

ft Bpipolar was entered in the night, and Tyche thft eecst metniaf^ - 
£pipolac was. encompassed ivith the same.wall as Ort|'gtay the Aehf- 
radina, Tyche, and NeapoUs i had its own citadel^ calkcL Buryalum,- 
1»n the top oif a steep rock ; aad waa, as we ' have observed (note &) 
en the Lue of Timoleon^a fifch city. ^ . 

ed in the whale three'vears ; nosttMJti 
iTC^us had entered Tyche. As Pte 
the subsequent eventar, witfara view 
lates) of injuHnjg the fane "orf thfiiHus*' 
bere does justice to his integritj^ nttd^ 
liss to give a summary dettkiiof th«i|i 
bius* account of. theseTentbehi|^,.un^ , 

quarters !n the farthest paT% of On^ ' 
18 had seized on Epipolse atid.Tycheso 
ir posts; hut find^g much.gteattsi^^ 
fter a slight skirmish retired^ Mar^-; 
e city, trle^ gjsntte nietkods wll^ thev 
ns rejected Jus proposal : .askd their. 
L deserters to guard the Aelmiditta» .^^ 
i care, knowing tb%t if the town was 
ist die. Marcellus then turned his' 
luryalnm, which he hoped t» Kd^ce ^ 
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FW Ae test of the cily was scan betrayed to the lloma»», and- 
ptlla^ed ; the roya] property alone being preserved, and car- 
ried into the publrc treasury at Rome.. 

But what most afflicted Marcellus was the unhappy fate of 
Archimedes, who was at that time in his study, engaged in 
some mathematical researches^ with his mind as well ^ his 
cyeis so intent upon his diagram, that be neither heard the tu- 
SQultuous noise of the Romans, nor perceived that the city wa» 
taken. A soldier suddei^y entered his room, and ordered him 

ki a short time by famine. Philodemos, who commanded there » 
held out some time, in hope of succours from Hippocrates and,Hi- 
B^ko; trat finding himself disappointed, surrendered the place^ort 
cottdftioo of being allowed to march out willi h'ls men and join Epi- 
c^des. Msa*cellua, now mister of Euryaium,. blocked up the Ach- 
r»lina so closely, that it could not kold out long without new sup- 
plies of men and provisions. But Hippocrates and Himilco soon ar<k 
rived; and it wSi» resolved that Hippocrates, should attack the old 
camp of the Romans without the walls, conunanded by Crispinus^ 
w^le l^icyde& laRied out upon Marcelloa. Hippocrates, tv>wever» 
w^a vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued hioft up to hi» 
mjtrenehments; and Epicydes was forced to return into the Achra- 
dliia with great lo^s, and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner by 
Marcelhis. The unfortunate Syracusans were now in the utmost 
^rtresa for want of provisions ; and to complete their misery^ a 
plague broke out among tfaem. Of which Himilco and Hippocrates, 
with, many thousanda more^ died. l}|x)n thi», Bonilcar sailed to 
Q^hage again for fresh supplies, and returned to Sicily with a lar^e^ 
fleet ;. but liearinf^ of the immense preparations of the llomans at sea, 
tvA pwbabiy dreadmg the eveftt of a battle, he ufiearpectedly steered^ 
away. Epicydes, wha had gone out to meet him,, was afraid to re-' 
turn into a city half taken, and, therelbre, fled for refuge to Agrl-* 
gentum. The Syracusans then assassinated the governors left by 
E^kjrdei^ aitd^ropOsed to submit to Marcellus. For this purpo^ 
they «eiltd^i^ieft, who xveregrneiou^ly received. But the garri- 
mn^whlohr eonttottd- eT Rbman deserters- atid mereenaHes^ raitiAg 
&esh.dutilrljiMii(!«s^'kiyied'^e officers appointed by the SyrsU^usans, 
aAdichose^siiix ^new ohe* of ^helr owif . Among^ these was a Spaniard 
named Merict», a mftn^ o# integrity, who disapproving of the cruel-, 
tka o£)hi t pAv^^^defter mihed^to give 'up the placTe to Marcellns. In 
pursuance of which, under pretence of greater care than ordinary, 
he desired tkai'e^ch |^ernor might hava the sole direction in his 
own quanler : which gave hkn an opportunity of opening the g^te 
•f Arethusatathe Rottilin general. And now Marcellus, at length> 
master of the imfaithlUleHy, g^ve slgrittl proofs ofhis clemency and 
good siU9r%^ Ho^fffered the Roman deserters to escape,, fot* he was 
unwilliiif^o shed f he blood even of traftorsv Ko wonder then, that 
he spayed tile U^^ofU^e Syrdcusans aikltiieir children ) though, as 
he teld'th^nt^^fhie services which good king Hiero had rendered 
ttooie V9et« execctdedhy l^ insults which had lately been oifin*^: 
her hy Hiemselvesi 
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to follow bim to Marcellus ; and Arcbimedes refusing to do if, 
till he had finished his problem and completed his demonstratioD, 
the soldier in a passion drew his sword and killed him. Others 
say, the soldier came up to him at first with a drawn sword to 
kill him, and Archimedes perceiving him, begged he would 
holsj his hand a moment, that be might not leave his theorem 
imperfect ; but the soldier, neither regarding bim nor his theo- 
rem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account of the matter 
is» that as Arc^medes was carrying to Matcellus in a box some 
mathematical instruments (sun-dials, spheres, and quadrants) 
by which the eye might measure the magnitude of the sun,(c{> a 
party of soldiers met him, and imagining that there was gold in 
the box, took away his life for it. It is agreed, however, on 
all hands, that Mar<jellus "was much concerned at bis death ; 
that he turned away his face from bis murderer, as from an ina- 
pious and execrable person ; and that, after having by inquiry 
found out his relations, be bestowed upon them many signal 
.favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations their abilities 
to plan, and their courage to execute ; but they had given 
them no proof of their clemency, their humanity, or, in one 
word, of their political virtue. Marcellus seems to have been 
the first who made it appear to the Greeks, that the RomaAis 
bad greater regard to equity than they. For such was his 
goodness to those that addressed him, and so many benefits 
did he confer upon cities as well as private persons, that if 
Enna,(6) Megara, and Syracuse, were treated harshly, the 
blame of that severity was rather to be charged on the siifer- 
ers themselves, than on those who chastised them. 

d Upon thiff M.]Mlly ha$ iome.tetnied<obstrvAtipu|y proving; the 
ftCOUTftcy of the iustruiBents with which Archimeoes could scscer- 
tain, so nearly as he seems to have done, the apparent 4iam^t^ of 
the sun, and conjecturing the me.thods whidh he UBed-u|^a Ibb'hc- 
casion. (Astron. Mod. i. 19, ^1.) on 

e For the beauty of ^19 Sioilitmeity, and the fertilitf oC^thfilWir^ 
ro(U)ding cottntiy,^ , < - ■ . ^ .^ 

-*->^Tbat fair field V . '^ 

Of Enna, where Pro^pine gatherh^^ lowers, ' 
Herself a fairer flower, hf gloomy Dis ' '» ^ 

Was gathered - .Milt. P. L. iv.S^^ 

See Cic. adv. Verr. de S^gmt : for its treachery to the Romans, and 
tite consequent butphery of its inhabitants by L. Pinarius, who com* 
manded the garrison plaoed there, out mal$ am ne9€9*arU f4mnm% 
liiv, xxiv. 37, ofcc.* ' ' ^ * 
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I shall mentioD one of the maoj instances of this great man's 
moderation. There is in Sicil/ a town called Enguium, not 
large, indeed, h^ ytxy .ancient, and celebrated for the appear- 
ance of ibe goddess called '* The Motbers."(0 The temple 
is said to have been built hj the Cretans, aivd they still show 
some spears and brazen helmets, inscribed with the names of 
Meriones and Ulysses, who consecrated them to those god- 
desses. This town was strongly inclined to favour the Car- 
thaginians ; hut Nicias, one of its principal . inhabitants, en- 
deavoured to persuade them to go over to the Romans, declar- 
ing his sentiments freely in their public assemblies, and prov- 
ing that his opposers did not consult their true interests. 
These men, fearing his authority and the influence of his cha- 
racter, resolved to carry him off*, and put htm in the hands of 
the Carthaginians. Nicias, appris^ed of their project, took 
measures for his security, without seeming to do so. He pub- 
licly gave out unbecoming speeches against * the Mothers,' as 
if he disbelieved and made light of the received opinion con- 
cerning the presence of those goddesses. In the meantime, 
bis enemies rejoiced that he himself thus furnished them with 
sufficient reasons for the worst they could do to him. On the 
day which they had appointed for seizing him, there happened 
to be an assembly of the people, a^d Nicias was in the midst of 
tfaemi treatii^ about some public business. But on a sudden 
he threw himiielf upon the ground, in the midst of his discourse ; 
and -after having Iain there some time without speaking, af if 
be had been in a trance, he lifted up his head, and turning it 
round began to speak with a feeble trembling voice, which he 
gradually quickened : and when he safv the whole assembly 
struck dumb with horror, he threw off his mantle, tore his vest 
in pieces, and ran half naked to one of the doors of the theatre,' 
' crying but that he was parsaed by 'the Mothers.' From a 
, scruple of religion, no one dtirst touch or stop him; all there- 
V fore making way, he reached one of the city gates, though he 
no longer used ai^. word or action, like one that was heaven- 
^ JitFuck eod distracted. His wife, who was in the secret, and 
assisted in the stratagem, took her children, and went and 
prostrated herself as a supplicant before the altars ^>f the god- 
desses. Then pretending that she was going to seek her hus- 
band, who was wandering about in the fields, she met with no 
Apposition^ but got safe out of the town \ and so both of them 
escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. The people of Enguium 

- , / These are supposed to be Cybele, Juno, and Ceres. CicelN> 
speaks of a temple of Cybele only at Bnguium. Terr. iv. 44. 
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tMmg mmaiy ofter Ui»tH$ a^ itiMmxmman to tiieir pwt 
Uralts, Mareelui ctttie and > hmt' tben loaided wkb* irons, hi 
etukr to pwiitfa ^tmm. But Niclbs lapprbadied him wi^ tears 
io bk eyts^ and klasiiig b}» hatida aRd'«mbracing^fai9%toees, ttn^ 
plored pardon for all tk^ tftieans, abd for hift enemiei first. Up^ 
on thiaMaroeUMy vekntiM, ael Amff atl at liberty, »)d did 
not pennit bis troops to ci»minitib^ least disdrcler in tbe dtj*^ ' 
at the same time btaiowing npon Ni€ia!r a large tract of land; 
and maajnlcb giftsi. l%ese paftk^dani we leam fron P^dsHlkK' 
nios the pbilosopbnr. 

JiiavcftHits(g) afilar this being called b^mie td^a irar Id tiM ^ 
heart of Italy, carried with him the mosf irahiable ^f the dte^' " 
tues and paintings In Syracuse^ that they might embetfish h!s"- 
triumpfo, and be ai« ornament to Rome. Foi', befoie this time, Z 
that city neither possessed nor knen^ any curiosities of this 
kind,(^) being a stranger to the charms of taste and elegance. 
Full of arms taken from barbarous nations Aud of bloody spoils^ ^ 
and crowned as she was with the trophies and other monumeqta 
of her triumphs, she afforded not a cheerful and pleasant spe^. i 
fade fit for men brought np in ease, and luxury, fa^t bee looitj. 
was awful and severe. And as Epaminondas called the plaim./j 
of Bceotia * the orchestra(0 of Mars,^ and Xenophon Epb^R^n^ 
* the arsenal of war,' so in .my opinion, to use the expression.^, 
of Pindar, one might then have styled Rome * the templeof 
frowning Mars.'(jj , 

^ Before he left l^cily^ he gftkwd a considerabte vietory over ' 
Bpicydes and Hanno ; in which he slev- great nurobers> and took 
many prisonert, beside eight elephants. Liv. xxv. 40, 

A Upon this Livy (ib.) piously moralizes, wul Ptolybius appropfi. . 
ales an excellent chapter (ix. 10.) to the inquiry, *' Whether ^ * 
Bomans did well in transmitting home the ornaments ^ countered 
•ities?^ A little of the mornlil^ of these writers might hare been 
circulated in the French armies^ with no disadvantagre to unhappy 
Italy (1806.)* 

f Or 'stage,* on account of the battles there fought, ** which he ' 
looked upon as games,"' says Dacier. How forelbly does this' Itst 
word remind the reader of Cowper, one of the most exceUent, po* 
etical, and miserable of men ! 

War IS a game which,, wepe their subjects wise» 
Kings would not play at. Nationa would do well 
T* extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby mind» 
Are gfratified with mischiefs ; and who spoVl, 
Because men suffer it, their toy, the world. 

Xenophon's expression occurs in his Hclknk. iii* 
i Pyth. ii 
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Tkij Iferocfittt became more aeceplable U> the peo^e, be^ 
cau^e he adorned the cky with curiosities in the Qieciaa 
taate, whose variety as well as grace and elegance delighted) 
the spectator: but the graver citizens preferred Fabiu» ftfaa- 
imusy ^bo, when he took Tareutuni, brought noting of tiaf) 
kind away. The money indeed and other ficbBB|0¥eablc&rhecarM 
tied c^ but he suffered the statues and pklmes to remariny nsing^: 
this memorable expression. ' Let us leave tfa* T«ientfflte tfaeis; 
soigry gods. ' They blaen^ the proceedings, of Marcelltis, in tbo 
first pJace, as most invidious for Rome, becatee be had led ziot 
only men^ but the rjery gods in cai^viAy and triumph ;. aud neiBt; 
because he had corrupted a people inured to s^icitore aaii 
War, wholly unacquainted witb luxury and sloth, aad^asEiU'i- 
pides says of Hercutes, 

tJnpoU3h*d,rough,but skiirdin mighty dccds^X?) 

hf furnishing them with an occasion of idleness and rain dis- 
course ; for they now began to Spend a considerable part of the 
day in disputing about arts and artists. But notwithstanding 
such censures, this was the very thing upoft which MarcelluS 
boasted, even to the Greeks themselves, that be first taught 
liie Rdmansto esteem, and to admire the exquisite peffortnances 
of Greece, to which they had been previously strangers. 

Finding on his fetum that his crtemies opposed his triumph,^ 
JUnd considering, that the war was not quite finished in Siciiy„ 
as well as that a third triumph might expose him to th^ 
cuvy of his fellow citizens,(/) he so far yielded, a» to^xontent 
himself with the greater triumph up to mount Alba, and entering 
Rome with the less. The less is called by the Greeks ' evan, 
and by the Romans * an^ovation.* In this, the general does not ride 
in a triumphal chariot d^awn by four horses ; he is not crowned 
with laurel, neither has he trumpets, soundii^ before him; 
but be walks in sandals, attended with the music of many flutes^ 
and wearing , a crowa of myrtle ; his appearance therefore ,< 
haflng In it ^lo^iag warlike, is rather pleasing th«ti formidable. 
Thii* is to me a plafn proof that ft-iumphs of old were distin- 

k A verse quoted mpre than once by FlUtarch.* 

I Our author mention^ biit one triumph before this, namely,* that 
ever the Ckutls, nor do otlier writers speak of any more : and instead 
ef rftrtf, an ancient M9. gives us ^f^im(^ which is the reading that 
Dacier haa l^lowed. If it be the true one, it must be tranalatca, ^his 
^nrmep triumph had exposed him to envy.' Bat at Plutarch afteir* 
wavd expressly says, Ihat Marcellos hAdrfH^^^t^ < three triumpbt/ 
we h«re retained the common reading; though y^ asknowl^lfej^ 
that he m^t be mlsti^^en in the matter ^ fact 
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gulshed, not by tbe importance of tfae aehievemenC* hot hy 
the manner of its performance. For those who subdued their 
enemies by fighting battles and spilling muc^ blood, entered 
with the martial and dreadful pocap of the greater triiimph, aA^ 
(as is customary in the lustration of an arfloy:) wore (^roivns , of 
laurel, and adorned their arras with the a;arae». But when % 
general, without fighting, gained his point by treaty and ^ 
rorce of persuasion, the law decreed him this ovation, which hs^ 
more the appearance of a festival than of war. For the flute 
is an instrument used in time of peace ; and the myrtle is the 
tree of Venus, who of all the deities is most averse from violence 
and bloodshed. 

Now the term * ovation' is not derived Cas naost authors ^U|^ 
pose) from the word evan, which is uttered in shouts .pf jejr,, 
for they have the same shouts and songs in the other triumph^ 
but the Greeks have wrested it toji word well known in tli^if 
language, believing this procession is intended ta some4})e^$^r5i 
in honour of Bacchus, whom they call Evius apd Thriaail>|i^9|. 
The truth of the matter is as follows : H was customary for ^ 
generals in the greater triumphs to sacrifice an ox, and in t^p^ 
less a sheep, in'Latin ovis, whence the word * ovation.' Upfift 
this occasion it is worth our while to observe* hpiy; differfen^;^ 
institutions of the Spartan were from those of the Rommi^l^. 
gislator, with respect to sacrifices. In Sparta, the general who 
tut a period to a war by policy or persuasion sacrificed a 
lullock; while he whose success was o^ing to force of a^O)^ 
offered only acock. For, though they were a very warjikf 
people, they thought it more honourable and more worthy ' f^ 
a human being to succeed by eloquence and wisdom, than i^j; 
courage and £rce. But this point I leave to be considexed igf- 
the reader. 

When MarccUus was chosen the fourth time consul, ]thc ^y^^ 
racusans, at the instigation of his enemies, came to Rofiae : to 
accuse him, and to complain to the senate that he had treated 
them cruelly and contrary to the faith of treaties.(»t) ,,llr )^- 
pened, that Marcellus was at that time in the Capitolj^otfeEiA^^ 
sacrifice. Tbe Syracusan deputies went immediately to tlil^ 
senate, who were still siuing, and falUiigon theiu^ knees implored 
thecq to hear their complaints, and to do them justice: but tbii^ 
other consul repulsed them with indignatioo, because Mar£elk|S 

m The Syracusans were scarcely arrived at Rome^ hefi>re the <xm*i 
suls drew lots for their provinces, and Sicily fell to Marcelltnu 
This WM a heavy blow upon the Syracusan deputies, and they wouUt 
|H>t have dared to prosecute their chai^, had not Mufcellm 
velw^tarily offered to phj^iife the provinces, (Livt 9»v^ ^, 30. ^ : 
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^as not thereto ^efiaid bimself. Marcellus, however, be inr 
infoTmed of it, came with all possible expedition, and hav- 
itig taken his chair of state, first despatched some public 
business ars coTi^uK When that was finished, he descended 
froih his seat, and went as a private person to the place appoint- 
ed for the accused to make their defence in, giving the Syracu- 
S^Eis an opportunity ot substantiating their charge. But thej 
tver^ Dftueh confounded to see the dignity and unconcern with 
#bi'ehhe behaved ; and to find him, who had been irresistible 
4h arms, yet mfore awful and terrible in his robe of . purple. 
Ncfvertheles^ encouraged by his enemies, they opened the ac- 
cusation in a speech mingled with lamentations ; the sum of 
which was, " That, though friends and allies of Rome, they 
li^ suffered more damage from Marcellus than some other 
generals had permitted to be done to a conquered enemy." To 
^is Marcellus replied ;(n) ^* That, notwithstanding the many 
ti^ances of their criminal behaviour toward the Romans, they 
had suffered nothing but what it was impossible to prevent, 
when a city was taken by storm : and, that Syracuse was so 
taken was*entirely their own fault, because he had often sum- 
moned it to surrender, and they had refused to listen to him. 
That, in short, they were not forced by their tyrants to commit 
ho^ilities, but they had themselves set up tyrants for the sake 
of jgoing to wah" 

The reasons of both sides thus heard, the Syracusans 
according to the usual custom withdrew ; and Marcellus went 
otrt with theA, leaving it to his colleague to collect the votes. 
While he stood at the door of the senate-house,(o) he was 
neither moved with any apprehension about the issue of the 
cause, nor with any resentment against the Syracusans, so as to. 
change his usual deportment, but with the utmost mildness and 
decorum he waited for the event. When the cause was deci- 
ded, and he was declared to have gained it,(p) the Syracu- 

n When the Syracusans had finished their accusations against 
Marcellus, his colleague Lxvinus ordered them to withdraw ; but 
Marcellus desired that they might stay, and hear his defence. 

o While the cause was debating, he went to the Capitol to take 
the names of the new levies. (Liv. ib. SI, 32.) 

p The ceuduct of Marcellus, upon the taking of Syracuse, w«8 
not entirely approved at Rome. Some of the senators, remember- 
ing tb^ attachment which king Hiero had upon all occasions shown 
to ihcic republic, could not help condemning their general for hav- 
ing given up the city to be plundered by his soldiers. The Syracu- 
sans were not in a condition to make good their party against an 
may of m^ccmsks, and were therefore reluctantly obliged to 
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:8ans fell at his feet, and besought Miti ^ifi>3i' fea^rs lo pardon not 

only those who^ were presetJt, but tl> 'take comjlas^ort 0(1011 4he 
rest of their citizens, who ivotikl ^vier Acknowledge with grati- 

.tude the favour. Marcellus, niov^d with their ^treaties, %Kyt 
only pardoned the deputies, but cbnt!nue*d l& {irotectiob to 
the other Syracusans ; and the feetrate^ a^ppfovii^the ptiiwUegm 

isrhich he had granted, confirmed to theiii iheir liberty, tb«r 
laws, and their remaining possessiops. For thij; reascm, Jw- 

•side other signal honours with which they distinguished 'lita^ 
eellus, they made a law that, whenever he or. any of ins "^de- 

•tcendants entered Sicily, the Syjracusans should wear garlnds 
and offer sacrifices to the gods. 

After this Marcellus marched against Annibal. And tiioi^i 
almost all the other consuls and generals, after tire defeat of 

•Cannae, availed themselves of tiie single art of avoiding an en- 
gagement with that chieftain, and not one of them dui^t B^eet 
him fairly in the field, Marcellus adopted quite a di£^eiit 

^method. He was of opinion ti)at AnnibaU instead of b6Jii| 
himself worn out by length of time, would insensibly .ftsiste 
the strength of Italy, and that the slow and cautious* maxting of 
Fabius* were not fit to cure the malady of his country ; smce 
by pursuing them, the flames of war could not be extinguished, 

^nutil Italy was consumed: just as timorous physicians neeJect 
to apply strong though necessary remedies, thinking the.dk- 

.temper will abate with the strength of the patient. * 

In the first place, he recovered the best towns of the Sam- 
nites, which had revolted. In them he founfl considefitble 
magazines of corn, and an immense quantity of money, he- 
side making three thousand of Anniba(.'s iiOen in their garri- 
sons prisoners. Next, when .Cneius Fulvius the proconsul with 
eleven tribunes was slain, and the greatest par^ of his armjrcat 
in pieces by Annibal in Apulia, he sent letters to R<Ane* to' ex- 
hort the citizens to be of good courage, for he himself wis oa 
his march to drive Annibal out of the country. (5) The reading 

« of these letters, Livy informs us, was so ^r irom rf moving 
their grief, that it added terror to it ; the Romany reckoning 
the present danger so much greater than the past, as Marcel- 
lus was a greater m&n than Fulvius. 

yield to the times, andobey die jninlsters ^ AnAibal, w!ib command- 
ed the army. ■ ' "' 

q The Latin annotator dhserves,on'theaud)ority of 1-.iVy,<h%t in- 
stead of x-(m we should herfe read 5,;n^, ^d then die passage %^ 
stand ; ^ He himself was on his march against Anniba), and W#lld 
take care' that his joy should be very 8hort».iiVed.*^ ' V 

The passa^ of Livy, quoted below, is xxvii. 2. ^ ' 
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M^^li09 teQ|jiCHO|,itt qtfcst oi Anfiiba]» accordti^ to his 
promise, entered {jucania, mii found him encamped on inaccet- 
i^ble heights near the ,ci^ of Nuimstco. Ma|^lus himself 
pitched his tents upon the plain, and the next day was the first 
to dravv up bis fprces 'm order of battle» This Annibal did 
ttfii decline, hut de9Qen£^d from the hills, and a combat emu* 
ed, iiot dedsiye indeed, but fierce and bloody : fox though it 
l>egw at the third hojLir,(r) night with difficulty put a stop to it. 
)ie«t morning earlj, Marcellus again marshalled his army, ami 
porting it among* t^ dead bodies challenged Annibal to a fresh 
contest for the decision of the victory* But that chieftain 
choose to draw off; ^d MarceHits, after be had gathered the 
q;>oils of the eqemy and buried his own dead, marched in 
pursuit of him. The Carthaginian laid many sHanes for faim^ 
but he escaped them all ; and having the advantage too m ai^ 
skirmishes, his success was looked upon with admiration. 
When the time therefore of the next election came oa« the 
. senate thought proper to summon the other c^rnsnl from ^u- 
ly,(«) rather than recall Marcellus, who Was grap|)ling with 
Annibal ; and on his arrival, ordered him to dieclare QpiitUis 
Fulvius dictator. For a dictator is not chosen, either by the 
people or by (be senate : but one of the cossuls or pfvetors^ 
advancing into the assembly, nominates whom h^ pleases. 
Hence some think th^t the term dictator comes irom dkert^ 
which in Latin signifies * to nominate,Yt) but others assert that! 
ibe dictator is so called, because be refers nothing to plurali^ 
of voices in the senate, or to the suffrages of the peojple» but 
issues his orders at his owp pleasure. For the orders of magis- 
trates., which the 6«eeks call di^agma(A, the Romaos call 
^e^ta (that is ' edicts/} 

The cpllea^e(«) QiMarceUkis was disposed to appoint mt- 
<^er person diictator : smd, that be tn^t not he Obliged lo 
tsenouoce his c!wn opinion, he left Rome by night and saiikNl 
^ck to Sicily. Tbie people therefore qaosed Qiui^tus Fuhtki^ 

t Nine o'clock in t)ie morning * 

• On the suggestion of l^arc^llus himself, who .repiesented to 
tiietii by letter me importsnce of bis continuing to press upon An- 
nibal ; this letter the prstpr enclosed in that, \}y which the ^n%te 
rteidled Lafivinus. <I4ir. i:xtH. 4.) 

f ThisJia T*?^*'^ (^nion (p^ £«. £.. lv*,14.^ 1?he othef |s lOmt <yf 
tton. I&dtc. V. 14.^ 

« i:.«Timis, who wSiihed to have nosQ(in^t^ M. ^M^tis Me^tsaKit 
dictator. As he left Ro^^e a|>nipt)v, and enjoined me prx;tor'Abt 
16 nominate Flidviu:?, the tribunes or ihe pec^le took tipon them tp 
db it» and t4o s^BxjtjEi got t^ noflp^Ensflion: c6nlh;m«4 by Mtatf^Kifds. 
(IM. jb; 5.) 

Vol. III. u ' 
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diotttoc^ aiul the nauAe wiote to Jlar^ftUut to c<xi&ai- iiie 
noniiiatioD, wfaicbliedidacoQidinglj^. . ' [ ^..,^ 

AfarceHus ih^s «ppo«l«i*pt6con8itl for .thtiyiear-&noi«rJiigi 
aDd having agreed with Fabius Maximus the consul^ ielt««v 
that Fahiiia shimld bteiege TaMmumt-wbiW he kimatA( waA to 
fftctoh the notiOBs of AimibQl aad prey^al Mm NtUcnng tibs 
platc«rhe f)ftan:h«d after him with aU.dili9eQC^>aQid •campus 
witfa him at Canusium. * And ib^^. Anniliml cooliiHiail|rn9hiftm 
hiftcamp, to avoid a battle, M«rc«Uu«w£iUbdl'Wmclj8^]jfr)^ 
and took ciu'e to keep him in sight. At last, comiog u^ With 
hka es he was eacaoiping, hos^^baraased hire with 0kirroi8b«»». 
that he bfOughl hitt to ao eitgagesieiit; but night^oon o«me on 
and parted &• combataQts. Ewdy next moroing^ he drew his 
wmj out of the intreiichroenti, and marshalled tlieiii> 19 order 
of battle ; so* that Annibal in great vekation assembled the €«r» 
thaginiaas, and entreated them to exert thetnselvee more in 
that battle than they had ever done before : *' For you seta,'- 
s^id be, *' that we can neither take breath after so many viito* 
rks already gained, nor enjoy the least leisure in our supcri'- 
ority» unless this man be driven (^." 

After this a battle ensMed, in which Mareellus seems tobii%e 
miscarried by an unseasonable movement (v) For^ seeing his 
right wing -hard pressed, he directed one of the legions lOitd* 
Tttice t<^ the front to support them. This movemeiit threw 
the whole army into disorder, and decided the di^ iliiavoiir 
of \b» enemy, two thousand seven hundred Romans bc^g 
a^n upon the spot Marcdhis retreated into his camp, ai^d 
Imving summoned his troops, together, told them ; ** He saw Ih^ 
arms And bodies of Romans in abundance befiore him, but 
not one Roman.'' On their impk)ring forgiveness, he saidf 
** He wo^ld not forgive them while vanqui^ed, hiit when they 
came to be victorious, he would ; and that he would : lead 
them into the field again the nei^ day, thatr the news of 
their victory mi^t reach Rome before that of their flight 
Prior to dismissing them* he gave orders that barley shouU 
be measured out instead of wheat,(«i;) to those con^panfes 
that had turned their backs. His reprimand made sucb an 

^ V The movement was not unseasonable, but i)l eJiecuted. lAvy 
aajs* the Tight wing gave way faster than they needed to have 
done ; and uie eighteenth legion, ' which was oraered to advanee 
from rear to fioot, moved too slowly ; this occasioned the di&or« 
der. O^xvU. 12.) 

vf This was a common punishment Beside which,* he ordereJl 
that tibe oUcers of those companies should continue all day long 
vfify their swords drawn, and without their girdles, (Id. ib. 13.) 
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impr«sstkm > \Jfott th^^^^ tbat tkougb manf of them were 
smarting under dangerous woijnds^ there was not a man who 
did fVDl feel m^re paid btan Marc^MB* words, than from his 
tmn gashes*, i . * 

. Next movn^iig'tbe^ scarlet robe, which was the ordflftaiy sigo 
nal of battle) Wtfs hun^^ut eariy ; and the dishonoured ooot* 
panies obtained l^anre, en their tamest reque^^ to be posted in 
th« foremost Jine V after H4iich, th^ tribunes drew up the rest 
cyf ihe troops in their proper ot'der. When this was reported 
to Anmbal^ he eKcHrimed ; *' Ye gods^ wliat can be done with a 
person, who is not affected with either good or bad -fortune? 
fTbls is the onljrman, who will neither gi^ aasy titne to rest 
frhen he is victorious, tior take any when he is beaten. . We 
rousr even resolve to fight with htm forever : since, whether 
prosperous or unsoceessful, a pinciple of confidence,or of shames 
eqoally impels htm to neW attempts and farther exertions of 
courage*" 

Both armies then engaged ; and Annil»i], seeing no advan- 
tage^^ined by- either, ordered his elephants to be l)rought for- 
ward into the first line, and to be pushed against the Romans, 
The shock of the») caused at ^t consicterable confttsion in 
the Roman front ; bu^Fbvtos, a tribune, snatching an ensign- 
' fSHMitom one of the companies, advanced, and with the point 
«f it wteiided the foremost dephant The beast on this turn- 
Jsd badt, urid ran upon the second, the second upcm the imjct 
that followed, and soon till they w^re all thrown into extreme 
disorder. Marcelhis, observing this, ordei^ed his horse to iaM 
furiously upon the enettiy, and taking advantage of the ooa- 
Aision already made, to put them entirely to the rout. Accord- 
fingiy, they- charged wi^ extraordinary rigour, and drove the 
Cartbafinidas to their intrenchments. The daughter was 
'^eadCul ; and the fall of the ki^l^d^ and the plunging of ^)e 
wouml^ ^feefJhsmts, mudi contributed 4o it. it^is said, that 
taore tfaan^eilght thouiffnd! Carthaginians M in this battle ; of 
the Romans noft above three thousand were slain, but akaost 
all the rest were wounded,(a?) This gave Annibal an opportu- 
nity of decatnping silently in the ni^t, and removing to- a 
great distance from Marcellus ; who on account of the num- 
■toer of' his WoUnded wasnot able to pursue him, but retired 
"by easy ma^ches into Campanisl, and passea the summer in 
the city of Siuuessa(y) to refresh his soldiers. 

X P9rmdU, Livy xxM. 14* t 

*y Vivy (ib. 20.) says, in VeniisU, whidi beingmueh nearer Canw- 
slum, was more convenient for the woanded men to retire to. 
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ABoiMy^tbw <iti{l««;9gfid ifpm J^a#Ni« mi^. me of Us 
titiopf« now a4 liberty, aiul moure^ oyeir^Ji^ foamirjyhum'^ . 
iog:«Ml 4«irttojiiig all btfeieiiiiii. "tliif ifa?e ^occasioo to ui)* 
facvcMifable re{K>rt«Agaiiift Maroellu^at Roi^; andlus eiiemi^ 
iofiM Publiii*.Bibulu8, ooe o£, tbe ^tribnoes of tbe. pepple^ a 
m^m^ TiolfiBt temper aiid a ,T^bf9tQi»Qti 9peak^r» to af;^se luni ' 
ID iHit. . Actoc^iB^, Bibuivs often as^emUed the peoplft, ap^ ^ 
eQde ay » iT »d topeniMKle 4hem to 4ake the comoMad from huai . 
aal^gif e H lo aoo^bef* ** Sin^ MarctHuSy^aaid be^, *' bason}^ , 
eMhaftged a dm thrusts witb AonibaJy and tben left die sta|[e» . 
and is^ane to tbe bat baths to meruit himself. '^(j') 

When MarceMoi ims apprized of these practices against himi 
he left biaaniiyin ibarge mth bialieutenant, and went (oRom^ 
to ttabei bm dafenai> Upon his arrival, be found an irapeacb* ^ 
skM framed out of those calumniea: ind the di^ fixea foi: 
hearing it being oofiaet and the people assembled in the Pfeo^i* 
ntao Circus, BibuUia ascended the tribune's seat, and adduced 
hit charge. Hareellos' answer naa brief and plain ;' but manjr 
pefsona of diatinetlon asaong, the citizens strenuouslj exert^ ^ 
themselfes^and spohe with much freedoin,«xhortin£ the people 
net 4o jit(%e wmse of Mar«aJhai than the enem/ bimself )yatd 
dooey b^ fipng a mark of cowardice i^pon the onljr ,generd • 
wkpqi Annlbal deolined to engage at jumovaiy as he^ soug^i 
io ongage wHh^ othenu These lemonstrances had such fn et*\ 
tadki that Ihe aeanfer was to^aUj diaappoiqted m \bis eipecta* ' 
tioDs ; ibr Maaoa^lua waa not OD^j acquitted of the chaige^ but 
a fifth time chesan «oD0uU ^ i 

As soonfa) aahe had ^iteved npoi^ his office, be^vislte^^ thl^" 
citiaa.#f TtMcai^, and, bf Jus penoqal influencjB,;>jiaj;ed ^, 
dangerous oMiaotion^ that tended to a revolt^ On bis retunv* 
he-waa-desiiQtts to dedicate to Honour an4 Virtue Ae temple" 
which he had built out of the Sicilian spoils; but he was op* 
peaed bf tbe priests, who would not ^^opaes^Uhat^twot^itfga, 
should be coota&fod intone Iea0|^.(^) Taliiag^thiis.O]^i|iiq!PI^ 
itt, and consideMi^ ft ab^fli^<MB, he hegsn another temteit . m j» 

■ ' ' -' ' ■ ' ^' "^ *; 'v ii \i A, ti- 

X There were hot ba^bs near Sini^fsa, as Strabo, r. inibffhiflia^' 
b«t n^ne o«ear Venusia. Jf BCa^^HOs, thet^fote, i^eht: ^ ^^M^'litfttar 
phc^ Uh0 satirical stroll was inbppli'ciible. :^cc<h^«^, IUvy;% 
^1, does not applyxt ; he only ma&es fiiimlt^ s4y» ^% * Mafcettul ' 
pMsed the summer in quarters.' " * "' 

a I!efore,if wemay ^8t Lity/ib.* ' *^ ' ^* '^ 

b They sa^d, if the temple should be struck with thundiei^' and' 
lightning, or if any other prodigy sh^ld h^spen te it thai required 
expiatipfi, Uiey should not know to whlctl of the deil^ds th^y dugnl 
to offer the expiatory saim^ce. MareeUuf , therefere^.to satisfy tht*^ 
jpriests, hegan a seeoi^ temple to Virtue, so placed with l«|^uaLtw; * 
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e^iness. '- ' "Sbthk tenibk^ tfjem ^mdt Wi^ Kgbtnii^ ; in th»l of 
Jttt>her, r^ts :ghaWfed Ihe gold ; H vftA tf^n re]M»rted tfaM a» 09 
9pik^\ ai^ thftt^ar^ #^ a chHd fivlDg,'bora^witli m^efkuA^9 
Mad/: ikiid) wlij^ii sik:rffice» in eipiati^ of these prodigies were 
olS^red, Ibere Wer6 >io tokertt of suecesft The Atigun, tkeie* 
i<^^, dehttiD|d*biR) in Rdme/iiot#ltiiBlMdHig Ms itt^atieMa 
an<) ^2tge!rhess to be gone : vk ^eVer wsM man lo pimiMmldr 
d^ffoiid of any tbtog, sts be Was of ^figbting a deeterrebatm 
witlsi AniiibiJ. It wa» bis dreasr b/ nlgbl^ tbe fiubjeel jof bi» 
GonTersatkm al! day vritb hb frfends^ and cuDeagnesyiod bit 
8ofe request to Ibe gods, tbat be mlgbf meet Attnibil faiiiy la 
iMf field. N&y, 1 realljr belleve^ be wo^ bave beeB glad t» 
have bad botb Moi^9 surhHiBded \wHb^ a wali or iiMreifCMMat, 
and' to Jbav^ Ibtigbt wttfrih tbat eiiolosule. Had bo iiot> inde«d» 
afreadjr. attained sucb att beigbt d gforf -^-bad be not ^rum m 
many proofe of Ibis equalling ^ ladtl illaeOpioitf gentrdls an 
pi^dence and diseretion, I sfa^HiId say tbal be jrieKl^ lo a p»> 
efile and extravs^ant ambition, imsmtable to lus years^ for lie 
iras ai^iov^ sijtty wben he entered upon bis fifdi^eonaiilato^ 

' At last, tbe expl&tory tsaerifiees bsiag sueb as tbe sootbsarfifa 
approved, be set out 'Witb bis eotleagu^X lo piosecute (be war, 
and 6ted His camp between Bantia pkd Ventiaia. Tbere be 
tried eve^ metbod to provoke Aonibal lo< ^ battle, wbieb bo 
constantly declined. But tbe Cartbaginian, poreehriag Ibal tb* 
consuls bad ordered some troops to go and besiege (be city of 
tbe Epizepbyrian, or Western LoeriaA»,<^ haki aa ambuscade 
on their way under tfaer bilFof Pe(e4layand bilMtwo tbousand 
five bundred of tbem. Tbis added stings to MarceUus' detire 
of an engagement, and made bim dfa# murefio^k^ eaemy. 

' Between ^ ttrb an^e^ Wais^ a bNI^ #bi^ afiimled a telera^ 

iSnticf iMkiwK, iMt, by m bkf^ JMiUteimtnl moval'iiy, tbe bvticr > 
(f(fM 6i% be appMMMrfftd throjugb the fenner; and .tbe work Wfti 
muricd pm witb gittst 4tti0enee y bat be did aot Inre to d^dio^te iU 
Id ik*. 25. His son consecrated botb tKe temples about four years af- 
tcnravd. . 

-0 Kot.iit of them at ^ome, howeVeri tbe tempdes struck wlflk 

r«glitoinf tieie tiMif^' gdT Fortune and Mars at Capua, and the eijyioit 

^^be^saleornuoe, wblqb Cicero bumoufonsly ridicutes, De Dnr. i^. 

2^9 at CiBiut.* 

a Hia eoUesd^e joined bim from another %tUrter of the country* ' 

IJm. ib., • -'' -^ • ^ ■ ■ 1 ■* / ' 

• Tbia -waa net a detachment fyovsk the forces of the consuls, whielb 
Ikev did not choose to weaken, when in the sight of such an eoemy 
as Annibal ; but consisted uf troops drawa frpm SicIIjr, and from tke 
ftttiioBof XafcntcoD. Id. ib^^ 
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bk strong post ; tt was covered with tbicketo, and tm boUi sides 
ivere bolWs, whence issued springs and rivulets. The R^ 
mans were surprised that Annibal, who came first to so advan- 
tageous a place, had not taken possession of it, but left It for 
the enemy. He did indeed think it a good place ibr a camp, 
but a better for an ambuscade, and for that purpose he c^ose to 
use It. He filled, therefore, the thickets and bellows wkh a 
considerable mimber of archers and spearmen, assurii^ himself 
that the convenience of the post would draw the Roolans to ft. 
Neither was he mistaken in his conjecture. Pres^itly nothing 
was talked of in die Roman army, but the e3q>edieoce of selz* 
ing this hill ; and, as if thej had been all generals, thej set 
forth the manj advantages which they should have <iver the 
enemy by encamping, or at least raising a. fortification, upon iU 
Whna MarceUus was iBdoced to go, with a few horse, to take a 
view of the hill ; but before he went, he offered sacrifice. In 
the first victim that was slain, the soothsayer showed him the 
liver without a head ;. in the second the head was unustxaUy 
plump and large \ and the other tokens appearing remarkably 
good, seemed sufficient to dispel the fears of the first : but the 
soothseyera declared that they were the moite alarmed oti that 
jrtff account y lor when^ very favourable signs suddenly foHow 
the «aost' tbeeatening and Inausfncious onra/ the strasxgeness of 
the alteration should ^ rather be suspectc>d.(/) As- Piodar, 
however, observes, . 

- Kor fime'ff dread Ibrce^ iiorhraaeii gate, 
. . CtrnM tbe^h^h Miests of Fate. > 

He tbereforei set out tq view the. pl^os,; taking with hij^ laii& 
cc41eagi«e Crispinus — his son MarceUus, who was a tribune— 
and only two hundred and* twenty horse, atnong whom there 
was not a single ^oman ; they Were klf Tust^^s, etqfept ; ft^ 
Fregelhinians, whose courage and ^dejity be bad sbmci^jsl^ 
experienced* Qn the sum<nit of the bill, wl^b, ^ we saM^.^e- 
fore, was covered w1^ trees Mud bush^ t^.eoemy had placed 
asentinelv wlu^ wilfaoat'bdng bimself^en^, oeidd see '^enr 
movement in the Roman t^tt^p. Those that laj^ in Mmbush, hav- 
ing intelligence from Mm of Wh^t w^is goibglorward, kept clojb 
till MarceTlus came veiy near^ and then all at ouce Yushed o^ 
spread themselves aboMt4ilm« lei fiy e itkumet of ariiows, aad 
charged. him with 4hett swords and ^pcaia. Seme pursaed tiM 

'/ Jiecid fane («tys livy, a>. ^ upon whom this pi^sa^ serves <s 
a gooct coknmdit) arwfiid plaaHiH, ^u$d itttmdwn trmU if fvfffit 
extasiimh lmf€ atpwnii9Hn$,\ " - '- * '- -' v - : - ' 
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fb^tlves, rand'^tli^fiiEitt^eteid thoAe who stood Hieif ground. 
These were the forty fregeltanianst ; for the Tuscans taking to 
flight at4b^ first thsf^e, the otbers closed in sC bod j to de^nd 
the cotisiuls^ add condirfted the figbt, till Grisplnus, wounded 

. Tfffli two arrows;; tumtd history to esc^pe^ and Mai-cellus, be- 
ii^ run thrMigb between the shoulders with a lance, fell dimn 

'4kiftd. Then the few Ft ege^laniami^ that i-emained, leaving the 
"body of Marcelh», carried oflFWs ^n, who Was wminded^ and 
fled to the camp. 

In this skirmish there were not iftanj more than forty men 
killed ; eighteen were taken prisoners, beside fiv^ lictors. Crls- 
pinus died of his wounds a few days aftcrward.(fr) This was a 
roost unparalleled misfortune, the Romdhs having lost both their 
consuls in one action. (4) 

' Annibal made little account of the rest, but when he knew 
that Marcellus was slain, he hastened to the place, and standing 
orer the body a long time, surveyed its size and mien; yet 
without speaking one insulting word, or exhibiting the least 
sign of joy, whidi might have been expected at the fall of so 
dangerous and formidable an enemy. He stood, indeed, 
awhile astonished at the strange deftth ^f so great a man ; knd 
at last taking his signet from his finger,(i) causeid his body to 
be magirifieently attired and burned, and the allies to be put 
into a silver urn, and then placed a cro«^ of ^Id upon it, and 
sent it to his son. But certain Numidians, meeting those who 
carried the urn, attempted to take it from them ; and, as the 
others stood up^ ^err gtaard to defend it, the ashes were scat- 
tered in the struggle; When Annibal was informed of it, be 
said to those who were about him, ** You see it is impossible to 

ft Srry fbiri^ against the Will of the Deity:" He punished the 

— ■>,'■»,", . f. . • . 

-.' * , ■ • 

.rjf He did not die till the Utter end of the yeax\ having named T. 
,)lUnUus To^uatus dictator, to hold the Comitia. Some say he died 
WTarerttum, others i« (Jampania. Id. ib. 33. 
;** % t^'iitAiry deplores, particularly is having happened < in an en- 
^t^mnter not w^rth^nasnii^r/ <^"« memoNrndo prmUo. Ib>* 
\(i i j^nnibal ima9iiied^4liat4ieah0ukl have tome opportmnty or o^er 
^jinakipg use: of this Sfeal to * his advantage. But Criapinus des- 
^tche4 me8^ei^jbr8.t9 all the neighbouring cities in the Interest of 
^ine,\ acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Annibal 
•thastirf'bf nik rhigi This precaution prdieirved Salapia, in Apulia. 
^V*y9 tteetofeabkatltsliii^ed the anific^ <jf the Carthaginian upon him- 
1B^. ' For a^itting, in pretended deierence to a letter sealed with 
that ring, six hundred of Annibal's men (most of them Roman de» 
;=4ertenO into the town^ they on a sudden laused up the drawbridges, 
«Vt^pi^^q|.t^os^i|rn<>.h^ entered, and with a shower of darts 
mm tSe ramparts drove back thf resi Id* lb* .138^ > 
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l^ MARCELLUS. 

Nwnidians kidecd, but be UhAl no farther care about coHectii^ 
and sending again the remains of MarceUus, believing it the 
ordinance of some god that be should die in this extraordinarj 
manner^ and that his ashes should be denied burial. This ac- 
count of the matter we have from Cornelius Napo», and Vale- * 
rittS Maximus ; but Liry(j) aed Augustus Caesar affirm, that the 

urn wa3 ^ifie^ ^ h^^fOK^t ^4^^ ¥^ ^^^^j/^WH "i^W^ 
with tbe^fhost magrt»€e*k5C. ' - ^ ^' <- jlJ-^i xIjA ^^ 
Marcellus' public donations, besides those which be dedioa- 
ted at Rome, were a gymnasium which he buik at Ca^na in 
Sicily, and several staples aAi|)aiiiti*gft' brought from Syracuse, 
which be placed in the temple of the Calnri in Samothrace, 
and in that of Minerva at Liiidus^ In the latter of these tl|i9 
following verses, as Posidonius informs us^ were inKriSed tteiM 
Ihe pedestal of hi^ statue : \ ' ^ 

The itar of Romtf Mareellus, here behold, ' n ■ 

' For birth, Ibr deeds of arms, by fame enrolVd. >d 

8ev«n times his fcfoeagmeed^ martial plain, ^. ^^ 

And by bia thimdering arm were thousands alain*- / ,^ 

inseriptlon adds to his five Cdnsuls^es ^ ^^^ 
with whieh he was twice faonotti^d. Hi! -^ 
» great splendour down to Marcelkie, tbi^"'' 
OS and Ottavia (he sister of Augustus ^rtj !^ 
;« in ^ office of sedlte, soon alter fae;W* 
ip^ror's daughter. In honour of bis tator"^ 
mory, Oetavra hisr mother dedicated to him a librar/,<i> atild 
jlugustus a theatre, and both these poblic wofks bor^ his nam^ ''^ 

j LWy, ib. iRlbHnsiis; that Annlbal buried the body <^' M aveelMli'' ' 
on the hill where he was slain. Oi A^tigustus Ciesa^ vorki Hone 1: 
are now extant. ' j. ... ^nob 

h fbM ftmUy contlmiadftfteY bia death,* bunci^ andie&g^t#v<,,, 
y!iar») for he vaa aiaia A-tU. a546, and youngs Matcej^lua d)(«aMri 

u.c.r3i,xti«. \ . . ,' 

/ According to Seutomoa, Aa|^. xxii^ and Dtoh^ liit.'t^it Wis not *' 
Octavia,*ut, Auguatna, tltiit dcificatled tWif libraryi 'ft.; 'J s^^^^s^i^ 

It was up^ this yotttif mm, I9uit> Virgil ^owipwea^thQite ipathsti^'^ 
Imes at the ehd^ the ifixtb la&aeid, ufaichao dkNiplgi afiEboMOcm^n^ 
via»«B^ drey feom her m nMy i K p iP t inrqgowpffMjjgj , o 
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i^fiLOPI»AS AND MAKCEU^VS 



COMPARE). . 

TiuuE an the partkylari wfaicb we tboi^t worfti recitinj; 
fipom history concerning Marcellug and Pebpidas; between 
^hom there was a strong resemblance in the giHs of natum, 
and in their lives and nanneis. Wot thej-were boChoiea of 
heroic strength, : dafraMe of endinifig the ttlnoet iati|ti6, and 
fmment for their courage and temm$nkKikf. The vote difier* 
eace is that Ufarcefhis, in ttiost of the cities which he lode hy 
MBfLiilt» cpminitted consideraMe slaughter ; whereas Epaminoa* 
d^ apd Feiopidai never spilled the bloo<^ of any man wfaottr 
ih^ had. conquered, npr enslaved any city wbich they had 
sabdved, Ani it is afirmed that, if they had l)een present, 
dieThebanf would Qot have deprived ttie Orcbomenians oC 
th^liberty* 

M to t|ieir apbieveipeqts, among tliose of MarceHus thcr^ 
waa none greater or more illustrious than having beat such an 
army of Gauls, both horse and foot, with a small body of ca- 
vakjr^of.^hichsoaroely another ipstaoce is on record) and 
shdn-^tbciv pripee with bis own l^nd. PelQpid^ hoped to have . 
done, somediing of the like nature ; but be miscarried^ and lost , 
hufji^tb tie tyrant in the atteaspt. With these exploits of 
Marce11il^*tiie sigtfally glorious battles of Leuctra andTegyra^ 
how;^i^iE^ JPay be compared* And on the other hand there is 
nothing o{ Miarcellus* accoinplishedl by secret ^buscade^ ^ 
whichxav he )set agaiast the ba^^ management of Pelopvlas ' 
10 eflb^linff'^ vetor^ fifom evile, xad taking off the Tbebaa ty«» 
rants. Of all the ^lerpHlea indeed, of the daik. and guileful 
hand of art, that was the masterpiece. 

If it be said that Annibal was a formidable enemy to the 
Romans, the Lacedaemonians were certainly the same to the 
Tbebans. And yet it is on all hands agreed, that they were 
thoroughly beaten by Pelopidas at Leuc^ra and. Tegyrse, 
whereas (according to Polybius) Annil^al was nevier once dc 
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»30 PELOPIDAS^D" 

ieated bjMaroelhis, but coiMinued inrtincible till engaj^d w}& 
Scipio. We believe however With Livy, Csd^ar, and Cornelius 
Nepos, among the Latin hlrtori^As, and with king Jaba[ffi) 
among the Greek, that Marcellin did ^ometim^ defeat Andi- 
bal, and even pat his tnoops to fiight, tbotigh he gained ri6 ad- 
vantaee of him sufficient to turn the bahtftce considerably 6a 
his sioe ; whence one might even suspect that the CarthaglniaR 
then acted with the art of a wrestler, who occasionally sufkrs 
himself to be thrown. But what has be^n very Justly admired 
in Biarcellut is, that after such immense armies bad been routed, 
so many generals slain, and the whole empire almost totally 
subverted, he found means to inspire his troops with course 
enough to make head against the etiemy. He was the onij 
man that from a stale c^ (error and dismay, in which they bad 
long remained, raised the army to an eagerness for battle, aAd 
inDti^ed into them snob a eonfidenee and spirit that,- fir from 
tamely giving up the victory, they disputed it with the greatest 
seal and obstinacy. For those very men, who bad beeo ac- 
customed by a run. of ill success to think themselves happy if 
Ibey could escape Annibal by flight,(») were taught by Mar- 
cellus to be ashamed of coming off with disadvantage, to 
blush at the very thought of giving way, and to be sensibly 
affected if they did not gain the victory. 

As Pelopidas never «lost a battte in which be commanded in 
person^ and Marceilus wm more than any Roman of his time, 
he who performed so many exploits, and was so bard to co&^ 
^uer, may perhaps be put ijpon a level witli him who was ne- 
\^r beaten. On tftie oti«r band it may be observed, that Mar- 
cellus took Syracuse, whereas Pelc^idas Hailed in liis attempt 
upon Sparta. Yet in my opTmon even to have approached 
Sparta^ and to have been the first that ever passed the Eurotas 
in a hostile manner, was a more illustrious achievement tfaaQ 
^c conquest of Sicily ; .unless it be said that the honour 6( 
^is exploit, as well as that of Leuctra, belongs rather to Epar 
minondas than Pelopidas, whereas the glory which MiirceMds 

rtn This historhm was the son of Juba kin^ of Numidia, who in the 
civil war sided ^kh Pompey, and was ^lain by Petreius iri sihgie 
combat. The son, mentioned here, was brought in triumph by C«- 
sar to Kome, whei*^ he was educated in the learning of the Gflbdts 
and Bomanr. 

n Qttof opimut 
Fallerett ejfugere est triumphua. Hor. Od. IV. iv. hi- 
But the tables wei^ then turned, if we may trust a Boman and a 
poet upon %he subject; for these words, supposed to be uttered at > 
later period of the war, arc there put iato Annibal*s moutji.* 
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gained ira^ entirely :hia^0^Tii. • For he alone itxk Syracuto? 
he defeated ^e Ga^lsi /WJtiMiU hh coUeague ; be made bead 
a^inst Aqnili>aU p4>t KHilj willKKit tbe aasis^ce biai aganist 
tb^ FemonstrajM^s; of, tbej^tb^r getier^b; and, ch^mgic^ tbe- 
faqe of the war^he firjst tai^^f tbe Romans ta meet tbeenemjr 
witU ^ gopd counteaai^ct. i, 

.As Ibf tbejr .(deaths, l^^raise„neither tbe one nor tbe otber,' 
bu,^f«it is w^tb ^onceju) f^and .mdignation^tbat I think n^^on tbe^ 
^tr^nge Cixcumstances bytwbkb tbey Were bolb attended. At* 
t^Q saoie time I admire AnnibaU wbo^ fought sucb a number of 
titles as it would be a labour; even to ledten, trithout ever 
receiving asingle wound ; md I gfeatly approve tbe behariour 
of ^Cbry santes in tbe Cyrop()edja,(a) wbo bath^ hts sword 
lifted, up and ready to. stctke^ upon beanng Uke trumpet 
39^nd a retreat, calmly and Aiodestly r^tk«d without giving 
tbe^troke. pelopidas bowever mast somewhat excusable, be-^ 
cause he ^as not only .warmed with tbe hea^ of battle, bat 
incited by a generous desire of revenge. Ajld, as Euripides 
says, " 

The first of chiefs is he who Uurels gains. 
And buys them not with life : the next is he 
* Wo dies, but dies in Virtue's ^rms. (p) 

> t]»>such a man, dyiag is a free act, nbt a passive submission 
to fate* But beside his resentment, tbe end proposed by Pelo- 
pi«Us In conquering, which was the death of a tyrant, not quite 
uni%asonably animated bim to uncommon eff^-ts : for it was not 
ea^y to find another cause so noble and glorious, in which to 
exert himself* But Marcellus, without any urgent occasion^ 
Without that enthusiasm which often pushes men beyond tbe 
bounds t)£ reason ki time of danger, unadvisedly exposed bin* 
self, and died not like a general, but like a spy; risking his 
five ccmsulates, his three triumphs, and bis royal trophies and 
spoils i^ainst a company of Numidians and Spaniards, who 
had bartered with the Carthaginians for their lives and ser- 
vices:— an accident so strange, that those very adventurers 
, could not forbear grudging themselves such suecess, when they 
found that tbe Roman tbe most distinguished for valour, as 

o Book iv. at the beginning. 

^ By a critical coincidence, the intelligence of lord NeUon's vie* 
lory and death at Trafalg^ is now (Nov. 8, 1815.) fresh in circula- 
tion : and the most obvious remark of an Englishman is, that thougli 
he would have preferred a less signal success achieved without the 
loss of his hero, he cannot imagine any circumstance by«which that 
hero would have been inure effectually immortalized.* 
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193 PELOPIDAS AND MARdBLLUS. 

weU as tot power and reputation, btd IklleB bj their han^ 
amidst a party of FreftUantan aceuts. 

Let net tbb, bewever, be deemed an accusation agaiast 
these etninent men : but ratber a complaint to them of the in- 
jury done to tbeiBBel?es, in baTing. sacrificed aH their otiier 
virtues to their intrepidity, and a free ezpostulatioR with tbenn^ 
(er having been so prodigal of dMtr blood, as to shed tt for 
their own sakes, when it ought to have flowed ealj ibr tfaaiiT 
ceuntry, their friends, and ueir allies. > 

Pebpidas was buried l^.lis.^Mds, in whose cause he wee 
deia, end Marcellus by the enemies that slew him. The first 
was a happy and desirable thing, but the other was a gmaiei 
end moie extraordinary ope ; as gratitude in a friend Ibr bene- 
its received, is not equal to an enemy's admiring the virtue by 
which he has suffsred. In the first case, there is more r^^ard 
to interest and expediency than to merit ; in the latter real 
worth is the sole object of the honour conferred. 
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TH&LIFB 



OF 



ARISTIDES. 



SUMMARY. 



His origin* Biflfereiit aecoants of bjis esUte : that of Demetrius 
Phalerus opposed. His friendship for CUsthenes. Causes of his 
hostility to Themistocles. Their opposite principles. Equity of 
Aristidies. His integrity in the administration of the public 
fiaaaces. Deference fyt Miltiades. Valour and moderation at 
the battle of Marathon. Callias' cruelty and injustice. Justice 
of Aris.tides. the excellence of that virtue. Themistocles gets 
him banished by Ostracism. The duration -of that punishmant 
at Athens s,mode of its infliction. He is recalled : has an inter* 
view with Themistocles. Battle of Salamis. He concurs with 
Themistocles in promoting Xerxes' retreat. Mardonius* pro- 
posal to the Athenians. Aristides despatched to Sparta to has- 
ten the succours : dected general of tjxe Athenian forces. They 
«re perplexed by an oracle, Which is explained to their satisfac- 
tion. Afistides appeases the disputes among the confederates. 
iPM»t ikirmish with the barbarians, in which the Athenians hare 
the adranti^. Death of l^aststius, ^neral of the Persian ca* 
yalry. Mardonius projects to surprise the Greeks; Aristides 
inteflned of his desien hj the king of Macedon : soothes the 
Athenians, who are jussatlsfifd with Pausanias. , The Greeks 
wi^ to diiiBge their place of encampment, but meet with 
great iacomvenienoes. The Lacedsemonians, separated from the 
lett of their forces, are Attacked by Mardonius. Their stea* 
diiiMs. FaxmaakA* dbtrcM. Battle of Platsex. Aristides at* 
Vol* hi. if 
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tM^ the Ottcksvba had tidfed -vi^ Mairdoniiis. 'tbAtgeM' 
r«l's death. The Cireekir take pQsse$aioa of the JPetaian ctsif^ 

.where they make gres^t l^amage. Herodotus . refund. . Dispute 
about the prize o^ valour settled by Aris^ldes. Sacred fire fetcL 
ed from Delphi to purify the altars after their barbarian polm- 
tion . Public fbst^als established tty Ai^tideik* decree, in tim" 
sequence of thia Tiietory/ fwm orgifremmerit at Athens afti^ 

. the victory of Flatsc. THe tjXf^dleRti of Tliewistoclea rejected 

. bgr Aristides aa uiyjust. Pride aodai',rQganGe,of Paujsamas^Ajtlji 
mildness of Ciinon^ and the justice, of Aristides, attach the^^oi^ 
federates to the Athenian parly. Tax imposed by Arista^ 

• upon th^ Greeks. Federation oath, pronounced by Aristider 4 
the name of the Athenians. His public condiitt. His pevd^ 
Gontimied till death : moderation at the tiime c^ Theraistscles* 
disgrace ; death aad funeraL His daughters portioned at till 
public expense. r 



Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe of Ad* 
trocbis and of the ward of Alopece« Of hia estate we baft 
different accouYits. Some say that be was always very podf^ 
and that he left two daughters behind him, who remained a 
long time unmarried on account of their poverty, (o) But Dd- 
fioetrius the Pbalerean eontradicts this general opioioD, is J^ 
* Socrates' ; anil states that there was a farm at PbaleEm wbidp 
went by the name of Aristides, and that he was buried tfam^* 
And, to prove that there was a competent estate in bis feowly, 
be produces three arguments* The first is taken £?oin lb 
ioffioe of ArchoQ^6) which made that year bear bis narne^ a94 

n And yet, according to a law of Solon^ the bride vaa to wpX 
with her only three suits cf clothes, and a little household stiwr P* 
small value. (L.) See vol. I. ' 

- Plutarch enga^s in this inquiry, as M. Ricard observes, not 
fifom any deference to weaWi, but because at Athens the i^^* 
a eitizen was determined,,.'according^ to Solon's reguiatkm^ by Iw 
property.* .../*• ^- 

6 The Athemans reckoned their years by arc^ons ar tii^ Wi"^^ 
^id theirs by consuls. One of the nine archdils,' Wh& had all €<*^*^ 
of the highest degree, was for this purpose choten by l^t^oitt^ 
rest, and* had his name insorU)ed in the publie re^sters^t {i*y^ 
from this circumstance those upon whom thelbt felV wars' w** 
theEpm^rmi. tSee life of Solon, vql.i. note 39. '^ * . 

Demetrius the Phalerean^was placed over Athens by Cassafld^ 
a few vears after the death ^f Alexander the Great; andi^**" 
e*q[uitable administratSon of tenyears gained the honour of three dWI* 
,dre4)Or(a5$cordiapt<»FliD.H N*sx.lv^&«MiTstfoeHedbyllo«** 
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vUehfeH to him bj- lot; and for this none took their ckance 
but such as had an income of the highest degree,' coDsisting 
of five hundred Treasures, of com, wine, and oil, who were 
thence denomihated ^. Pentacoslomedimni/ The second argu* 
ment is founded upon the Ostracism, \>y which he was banish- 
edf and which (they.contepd) was never inflicted on the meaner 
sort, bat «n]y on persons of qvoility, whose grandeur and fami- 
}y pride made ' them obnoxious to the people. The last is 
drawn frohi the tripods, which Aristides dedicated in the tem* 
fie of Bacchus upon account of his victory in the public 
games*. aiid which are still to be seen, t^iih this inscription ; 
*^ The tribe Antiochis gained the victory^ Aristides defrayed 
ibe charges, and Archestratus Was the audior of the play.'' 

But this concluding argument, though in appearance the 
strongest, is really a very weak one: for Epaminondas, who, 
as every body knows, lived and died poor ; and Plato the phi- 
losopher, who was not rich, exhibited very splendid shows : the 
one was at tlie expense of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and 
the Other of an entertainment of singing and dancing, perform- 
^ofy boys at Athens ; Dion having furnished Plato with the 
lUdfl^y, and Pelopidas Epaminonda3.(c^ For why should good 
men be inexorably hostile to the presents of their friends? 
Tlk)ugh they may think it mean and ungenerous to receive any 
thing for themselves to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious tem- 
per, they need not refuse such ofiers as serve the purposes df 
Donour and magnificence, without any views of profit. 

As to the tripods, inscribed with the name of Aristides, Pa* 
nmi\us(d) plainly proves that Demetrius was deceived by thfe 
name : for, according to the registers^ from the Persian to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, there were only two of the name 
of Aristides ~who won the prize in the choral exhibitions, and 
hieither of them was th6 son of Lysimachus : the former bein^ 
the son of Xenophilus, and the latter having lived at a much la- 



liii.} three hundred and sixty public statues. He was tubsequent- 




t^aUy munificent ?. From his reply to his rich relation Callias, to- 
Vi^ the ciose of this Life, we mvj infer that he would not readily 
hAvejacutred such an obligation fov the mere purposes of parade, 
te* perhaps for any purpose whalever.* 

d Fanaetius of Rhodes, a fip^flt Stoic rea^r, nuOkbered Scipio and 
l^clius among his papils, sa\d aecompanted the Conner into Egypt. 
toe had not, however, the extrarag^t «ustertty, nor the thorny 1q- 
l^c of that school ; but frequently quoted PUto, Aristotle, Xene- 
cffttesf Thcophras titi, Jdiciiarchi^^ &c. . See Cic. de Fin. iv. 28.* 
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ler period, as ap|p 
in use till after 
the poet Archest rat 
tboirduring the Per 
of a poet of that ii; 
in the time of the 
if Panaetius should 

And as for the Ostracfem, ^very man 3?stiriguished bfjr bi^, 
teputation,t)r eloquence, was liable to suffer bj it; ^inc^ itfl^ll 
even upon Perfcles' tttor Damon, because be was regarded as 
a man of superior abilities. Besides, I domeneus informs $13 
that Aristides was created first archon, not by lot, but by the 
(^articular apointment of the people. And' if he was archop 
subsequent!/ to the battle of Platsae, as Demetrius bimseif 
write5,(g^) it is highly probable, that after such great actions 
and do much glory, bis rirtne might gain him that office which 
others obtained by their wealth. It is piain, however, that De* 
metrius laboured to remove the imputation of poverty, as if it 
were some heavy evil, not only from Aristides, but from Socra- 
tes too ; who, he says, beside a house of his own, had seventy 
mifiBi(h) placed at interest in the hands of Crito. 

e TfiiH^*"iff which is the common readings has been well changed 
'by M. Salvini to ytm^t* (L.) The EkicHd here mentioned; ^ho^ 
Life if Written by Diog. Lacrt wm a dialeeticiaii^ of Mep^^had 
been a pupil of Socrates, received PUt9 (thea thirty years of . age) 
into his house uppn the death of that philosop^r, .and Was,-ii|bQ«ft 
ninety years lyiterior to his name-sake, the Alexandrian gepn^flt^. 
From, this considers^tion, Valerius Maxiihus has been judic^s^ 
corrected (viii. 12, Where he says Plato referred those that Wished 
to ccHistruet aciihic altar,' double df that already eroeted^mt-Deipbi, 
to theveometflx < Euclid/) by the suhatituiiMi «^the name ^Ciidait. 
OS.' The latter was' also an ^n^neiit matl^ematician* as -haft bttk be- 
^yre stated, and was Plato's contempo'l^ary an4 friend,^ . /t;*!^ 

/ It was very possible for a poet, m his own life-time, io have had 
ir»s plays acted in t!he Pelop6nneslkn tfar, and in the Persuoi ioq^ 
And therefiire the inscriptron, whiehl^kitarch rtientibhS,' ihfght Sire 
belonged «o Ibis ArUfttdts' (1*.) > a.: ;./: . •;:. i» >iii lU^ 

;. V099i%i% it may h^ obs«rved» ha*! (It idoea: not appear ii^|i)lplaaM 
Arehestratus among thes^ whp l^i^^ |t ^ t^i^, liot eert^^ 
Icnown. A treatise of his, upon Elocution, is, stilt ex,^nt** ^, ^,^Yc 

g' But Demetrms was tnistaken ; for Aristides was never arcSon 
after the battle of Platse?^, which was fpu|fht QJ^^ljxv,,^^ .1^ |heli«t 
of arcbons the hairte of Aristides is fdund' Of. Ixiir/^ the yeai^anfyr 
the battle of Marathon, and 01 Ixxlv. 2, four years before ttie hxiUf 
of Platacae. , J \ '• 

h But S6crates hithself declares (in his apology to his Jttdg<^ 
that; conAidering his poverty, they could not in reason ^e htm tqpf% 
than one mina. ' * ..'.*.> 
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ARlSTIDftS; . lit 

fidsbtp for Giisthenes, who seN 
\theos after the expulsion of 
e same time the highest vene- 
monian, whom he considered 
; rs ; and this led him to be a 

I he was always opposed by 
iarty of the commons. Some, 
HHleed, state that bein^ brought up together from their infancy, 
when boys they were Jalwats at variance^ not only in serious 
fitaCters, but in Ibeir very diversions ; and their tempers were *- 
discovered from the first by that opposition. The one was in- 
sinuatiog, daring, and artful ; variable, and at the same time 
Impetuous in his pursuits : the other was solid and steady, in- . 
besibly just, incapable even at play of using any falsehood, flat- 
tery, or deceit. But Aristo of ChiosC^*) writes, that their enmi- 
g*-, which subsequently, attained such a height, took its rise 
om bve. 

They were both, it is said, violently enamoured of the same 
object, one at Chat time most eminently distinguished for per- 
sonal charms ; and, from the excessive ardour of tbeir passion, 
did not suffer their rivalry to expire with the beauty by which 
H had' been kindled; but carried it vivid and blaz&g, as if it 
bad been only formed into a flame by, previous exercise, to the 
administration of puUic a£Sair6« 

. 'ThemiMoelesv who was a» agreeable eoitipanion, gained 
fjaat^y friwids, and became TetfpectableintheBtfength of his popu* 
ha^i * Thus, wlien he was told that '^ he wouk! govern the 
ilthenldns extremely well, i( he woiald but do it with t^imtfy 
and without respect. of persons," he replied, "May I never sit 
upon a tribunal where my friWids shall not find more iavour 
iromjne than sirangers^^ 

Aristkkfs, on the contrary, look a methbd of his own in con;^ 
^ucting the administration : for he would neither Consent to any 
id^'stice ta oblige his Criiei^ds, nor yet disoblige them by deiqr* 
Jilig ail their requests : and as be saw that HfMiny^ depending up« 
OB tbeir interest and connexioi^^ w^ere tempted to do unwarrant*^ 
'i$kAe ft[higs,^e never soit^t that kind of supped, but declare4 
tiwl a ^ood' citizen should plac^ his whole cojifidence in advi^ 
ing and cloing what vfusjmi and right. Neverthetesft, as Th«* 

'^1 Thele tfT%jni$ w^t the Pii^8trAt«d«> who weve driven out about 
Q}. Ixvii. 3. Cli»theiie» wiis the |g^rand«0n df the iyvs^t of Skyon of 
tkat naobe* 

J Jhcw tkinks* tkat It waa ratber Aristo ef Cms ; becausfc, aa a 
IPeripateTiCy be was mote likely to write treatises upon lov» than tka 
e(biar>wkewaaaav»c. See Ufeef Thftmiat^iiv^ 
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voured to tn-esdi liis weatums itvicfvery ^Ui^dp^rmiMi; W^ 
was oMrged ta oppose yin^ifMH^ff in bMorn ^ i||dittt9» »«elfB 
defence^ and parlly t*'^^^«ll^liB pov^«4 ^ i ri i tob Jifeiiyt^iwwMyo 
tbro«gli the; (srOat i^f tbe people/ > ^f^'lieaClMMigbt>^tiielKNb# 
tke coDaofUyfrweaitb should ^fss^ome iid««f)l^^^tii20^l|&l^bi^ 
mistoisles, bjr gftiniog bis pou^ ^uM'cooitr^kBl tivci»fiy ii^ 
bef<Hie UBd.(ib): Heiice it wa», tlnit4)iie^d«j,'>#b^i%itieiii^ 
des waS'britigiiig iM-wafdeometlujigdd9tlnt«g«oiiS't«'tfct*^^ 
lie, Aris^et opposed it '^ftoUdusl^, tiid wilk" sec^lisi ; ^Wt ^ 
he we»toytof tbe fl^fl^BbtyfbeeOuM n(^fef«war9a)^ii^,^'*7be 
affairs of the AtbeoialiS' will oe^r prosper^ exoupl tbey Ihiow 
Thenitst^eieii and myeetflttto tbe Bar^ilbniAr.'XQ AmOiof^ 
time, wbeo be intended^ to prepOM~at(kctiee4o tbe "iieopley b«' 
found it strongly disputed in tbe council,^ bnt at last ne pteviH^ 
ed; perceiving its inconfeniei^ei^ bovre^^r, b^4b«f pro^^ 
debates, he withdrew il, ju^ as Itie president waB going 'tt> pit'' 
it to the qoestioBf^, in order t6 in^ being confirmed hytktf^ff^jf* 
He frequently, likewise, oiered his sentiments lhwcijg|i a tm 
person^ lent, bjr t^e opposition of Themistocles to himself) tbe 
public fpod siionld be obstructed. 

In the changes and JSuctuations of the government, bis £na« 
nesswaf WonderM^ Ne^r elated, fWitb b«n<W9>'«i'^^ 
composed by ill success,, be wei^t forward in.fi im^f^^ 
steady manner^ persuaded tb^ bis cmmtty bad %0)abB.^tP|Mi 
grabiitoiis «er?iowi, witbout tbie r6iv#itl;eitheri>fW49«iKQf'F^ 
fit Hence • it wiM, IbM when Ihose v^rsee^ M^^bf^ ^ 
ceniiog iteipbiaraiis wece repeated on the stage^ -r ; r , hd^oj 

To be, and not to s^m^ is tbU man's choice ^ , . f*^ ^^i di 
Iteapifig the fruits that In a rich mind .grow, ' J ''. jj.^^ 
Whence sage advice and noble.ae^bnsdoir-<«i4 \ji^ 

' k Botb tbe eiusniitry and theKelky of ^ieprineiilal MttD^^o^' 
call &rdoeijitiM»t |«M.tob»inrw»iW%i^ 
people {yfhf> fueiar feo^i WindVfi^aerve ttoja propiJjiCH^j^ WS^ 
Ine^per/at t^qwe ly^as^ty^ tnc^epefici^.n^ea^iuxs of Ij^^ir^^^^ 
Cal ftdvcrsftrlcs . ■•- .» c. 

I The Barathrdiu wte a deep pif; into VWA ionde<l*edfc?iW^ 
were thr9wn headlong. See Suid. and Harpor. in voa ^• 

m. These verses 1kie 1o >i>e fimnd inthc ** Sie^e of Hvsbi^ bjit^ 
Seven C^taint.** ^ Tb«f mre a duawy tion of the jiiufci«?aBd4^«^* 
of Amphmhuii, given to 'Sleoeleet>y4lie courier, wfaoMm»«nai»|p 
count ofthe enemy's attadcs and of tbechairacte»i0ftheeefftt«n»' 
ers. Phi«aTdibasehiM^oiieWordbi.^ietolbrnlDliKrytiiats^^ 
6d his pnipose better; riding 2c«i» *jotft,»iBeteadofi<-ii»*vaHi^-W 

SaUtttt gives a^iauUv encomMUi to 4$ito| Inlite pHiM « ^^ 
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tf»r man 4atvfaQ!intlfai8>*k)ft3^ ^enooainim fviat nckti af^j^licaMe. 
He iWM cfptfa^ ' io^#ed( of Fesk^ii^ > 4b^ wiggestitxiB, ml cn^ . 
of' Aioiiftaiiri^itf toU iw , faiilr^ of 4res€iitaMiiit affid enmity dso, 
w AiJiitPiig j»ayociyagiceicerfced, ^ Fon il is said/^t,'irh«» fa« 
ip«affldi4n7^iQ§:Wt«'fffliMiec;«tion-«ig«io$t bisvlieilajr,. attd^aftier. b« 
biii limiglKb fai»icili2ffge,tWjii<igps.w^egofaigta pass sea 
waltemt iM^ii^Uie pesson ac€«Be4, hf spratig up to bis Msist- 
aaiee^eii^esittiag^^lhattbe titigbt. be ^b^ai^, add have the prhri^ 
lepe iwbicb Abe Ja¥s^ atlMreH. Anotbiw tioa^i wheo be fatiih* 
s^^t as judge -bet^Vdeo tvro piivate peraoos, and one oC tbeni 
dbsenred^ ^TkU bis' adversary' liad done maay injiwies to 
ArmiiAtB ;" '' TeU me ao? tbaV'^atd be, '' but wbat ia^ry be 
bas done t^you ; for k isyoiii cause wbWh ^«m judging, not 
my own." , ^ . 

When iippcRBled publie treamrer, he made it appear that not 
oirij the arcboQs of bis tiope>l»ut their predecessors abo bad 
diwk44K^Mfa of the public money to tbetr eivn use, and par- 
tieidarly t^MBtocks; 
't ■ ' 

For he with all his wisdoiOi 
Could ne'er command his hands. 

Fdir this reason, when Aristides gate in his accounts, Themisto^ 
clea^ raised a strong party against him, accused hiin (^having 
. misapplied the public money, and (accordtng to> kbmeneus) 
gotliim cendemn^d. But the prkicfpal and most respedabto 
of %ii4 dtfzens,(ft) incensefd at this treatment of Aristides, inter* 
posed ; and prevailed, not only that h^ might be excused the 
me, but re-chosen chief treasurer. He now pretended that 
his former proceeding had been too strict, and keeping a 
gentler hand over those who acted under him» suffered them to 
pilfer the public money, without seeming to detect them or 
redconing strictly with them : so that, fattened on the spoils of 
their {country, tbey lavidied their praises ' on Arntidcs, and 
fa^iartilj^ espbv^l^ bis cadse, besought the people to continue 
hiin'rn the same dep^irttneiit But, when the Athenians were 
gd&ig to confirm it to him^by thcit suffrages, he gave them this 
9e?eie i^ebulce : ** Wtrile I m^s^d your ^n^tn^ with all the 

Sifaeadjr repnUiean aiid'C»sar» at the end ^ ef his Casttliimria^ War 
(V Ifm^y where it isadded^ im qm-mmm ^Imamfieie6at^^mngi9 ^ihm 
<Mbe9iieA^iir*i«ail idea, not uAike the iiefettnce made by Tacitus to 
the images of Brutus and Cassius, which (he ii^ormls usi e0 moffi* 
pn^uig€bantfmd.nmi4delnm$ut» A chati^ter resefnbUng that is 
die text is subeeauently ascribed to Philopskmei^. , Bee hit lile* 
a Ths^oeufi « the Areq[M^;ai inlcrpostd in hia behaUl 
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MtKly of kiAtvimlt^mm^l wm lo^^d^iiM ^MiMMiit^^iftt 
Mir.whai 1 mfier tiieG»to be a pref td ^Ik reb^ets, I aii 
become a migbljr good oitieev* vnt 1 atttwre fm^'l «0k m&m 
atfb&roed of th^ fpreteat fa«A^ i^ii I ^f^allef^he fenaelr dilji 
graces and it- is wi^ ind%tfatidff aitd <kNN:em that Ifttm fim 
ettleem it more meriloHbii^ tq»oUige4)ad tnia, ikmerm'^ti^ 
proper eare of . the publ fe re^Mii«."^ By tfau$ 'speMm^ yi 
dkcoreWng their franid^ he sileiieed those 4hat ifeoMtf^eitdei 
khtt with «o much noise ^nd b«»tle, b«it«t<tiieeaalte:tiiAelll 
veeiBived real and valuable praise firem the worlhieBt of M 
cftiiens. 

About &19 time Datis, who had been sent by DarMmtmdef 
pretence of chastising 4Ue Adieriiansfor buminr Satt^^o) htk 
in reaHtj to subdue ail Greece, artived witk his fleet at' ifari4 
tbon, and be^an to ravage the neighbouring countiy. Among 
tbe generals to whom the A^ienians' intiysted tiie managedi^^ 
of this war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and oent to him itf 
repetatitm and aulhori^ stood Artstidee* In h coutso^ of wat^ 
tfiat was then held, Miltiades voted for giving the eOeMy bif^ 
tie ;(p) and Aristides, seconding him, added no little weight to 
his scale. The goAerah commanded hy turns, each his dajT^ 
hut wheif it came to Aristides' turn, he ^rrendered his right t» 
Miltiadesi thus showing bis colleagues that it was no dbgrace |o 
^spouse and follow the directions^ of tbe wise, but that on ^ 
contrary it answered several honourable and salutary purpos^^ 
%y these meaqs be quelled tbe spirit <^ contetitlosi, dw, winjgx 
ing them to adopt the best opinion, strengthened the .jbap^^-^ 
U iltiadesy who bad now the absolute and undivid^ coauBlnd i 
tbe other generals no longer insisting on tieir days, but eatire^ 
lubmitting to his order5.(g;) .* , .J 

In ,ltis battle, the main body of the Atteuian army^ w^ 
ff0^d the bardest»( r} because tber^ for a long timi^ the t>^ 

-. :i oi 

• Kine or ten years before. Thia arrival took.plsceOt Ixidl*^* 
».C.491.» ^ ^ , , ,. 

p According to Herodotus (ti. 109 ) tftc g e n era ls were tmrek fdu 
^i^ tfi their op^iiom: temewere fcr ftghtieg, e th B# »lwU Mfi^ 
^«de«otee«raf tli&sMiddre«edhh&9^«»GaHiiiiackimiffi^rtiidMB» 
^iK>twwpii kwr ch4*»d whose pawer Was ^qwl to Utet of alft^et 
other generals; and he declared for giving battle kmnWate^ 
PosMbly, Aristida^ might have same tkaie inJbi^uigiag l^ktUMkia 
to this resolution. ? . •* 

o Yet he would not fight tuaUhWovrnj^^rooer de^r of c^otfuoMl 
arrived; lest throng some latent spark<orjealoo^andenvy».aay ol 
^ generals should be led not to do their du^. (Id. ib. 110 ) 

r The Athenians and Platxaiis fought with such obstinate valoar 
i^oM^the rii^^m^bft, thi^he(b^tbewiotaof theharI>ai^<aQ»r 
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J|bBti*cb»^4Bd'TlMH^isto^e9 ap4f Aiu^i^^ btkoged to 

ikQ9» UV^f^-^el^m8fio^^^ye9n^^i^^^ i^^Mfae aU the 

^irit of^iaifllatipm foj^ght wilk sq aaud^vigq^i;, tiiat^tlieeftcinj 
W«fe fi|it: la 'flight a«4 drireft 453^k to |£tiir>,sbip9w But Uit 
Qfi^iut^im^fiivu^ib?^^^^^ tbe 

i^ands in order to cesium to Asia, >wq re dcivien jpb}r the wind 
«p4 cufCCiEitf^low^r^s^A^licf^^) £^d feaiiog^at Athena uapro- 
^dod forjtadc^fenc^ wight tikU an easy pdrej^. marched l)oine 
with i>jne tribes^ aodu^edaich exf edition that thej xeaqbod the 
elty in one daj.CO 

1 .Aristidies if ai» left at Hj^athqn with bis own txibe, to guard 
IjIm* prisoners and tbo^ spoiW ; and he justified, tbe public esc* 
pectation : ibr tWugb tiiece were muc^ gold and stli^r acaiter- 
md about, aiid rich garments and other .incalculable booty in the. 
^nts and ships which they bad taken, yet he neither had an in«^ 
•linatip^ to touch .any thing himself, ner p^mitted others to do 
iC Biitj notwithstandii^ hift cMe, some enriched themselves 
^oktiowa tobim ; among whom was CaJiias, the torch^bQarer.(ti^ 
Ode of 4be barbarians happening to meet him in a private place# 
wad probably taking bim Ibr a kii^on account of his long hair 
and bisr fiUeta,(iB) prostrated himself before bios f>^4eadmg 



wvve forced ,U^ fly. The Fi^si^ns and ^9cm^ boireTerp. pcrcieiTinf 
that; the. Athenian centre was weak, charged with such force that 
^ey broke through it ; this those on the right and left perceired, 
jlnd bekidiijg the points of theiridctdrious Wings inward, enclosed ttie 
Pers&ns, and' cut thetn ifi pieces. (Id. ib. 113, «ce.>v ^ 

. m It was re^rted in those times, that the AlclnaK>nds encouvag^d 
^ii$>^eKt«ans'to m^lke a second att^npt, by h«ldii^ up, as they ap^ 
piMched the shore, a shield for a signal. However that was, \ht 
1 ^1 s t al l fledt endeai^pfired to^ double cape Sumnn, with a vi^r tO 
siir^ri^'the city of Athens before the army could return. Herodo- 
ftte bad cdlli^«ifte^ «hedetaila' of itfls-batlle firom eye»wi«ne«Bee« (Id; 
lb. 115, 1160 

yt Brent l^i«aft)idMo Atfaens^ii bbeolferty mile*;. and ^ia, fiv 
troops preriously exhaiisted by a long and serere ef^agement, Wae 
ez tBQilticiiftteefdiiias^iiiii|i*fjlu. 

A^'.* T erri>*lM) #ers^'4tylcd in GtgmikmUm»wnnrpmmvM d edi cat ed 
tttStetferficeiO*' tbef4^d8^1ind«diiiittlQd>eventfiitiiefliesi saeted 
mfnUBtOih ' Bauaanm^^. a^v) speaks of etas agroiat .bap)^e^ to e 
W9bMn.^ia[t.fihefaad sc^enlier brothervliev'husbandvandiier sonsue* 
eeBS0rdi^;euby«h**higbroffice^ CMias^St)Wi|Lsffiear in the Sequel, 
Was Anstides'eousin. 

/>iy Ilnth* priests' and^ l^a^a wetfe fiUet^ or ^cladeieso It is well 
Itnown^ tbal^in aneient times those two dignities «iemi generally Tes- 
ted in the fiuae person ; end swch natiwis as aboHsM the kine;^ 
ettoe^ titU tesenedthrtitleof kii|glb» a^peswosiwi^ministered oi 
the^incipalfuoctiims of tjie^priesimood. {I^.>e. |p« the Jw t Yii iof 
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142 A!US*HW»i 

him b^r the hand, «hoW«i] him 'ar larke ^t^^^f^^g?^ bid^cil 
hi a welU But Callias, not left tliSef'ihah tirijusrt, took awar 
the gold, and Ihen killed the man whdhaiif^iteB hitn^he Infoci" 
nation, lest be i^ioiild ditdote the ^ing ^ 6tfaet^ b^ce, 
they' tell w, the comic Wrfters cs^^dhia f^iljr LoccoplWlr,! ^ 

* enriched by the well,' Resting upOn'tBef pladc wfaenb^ fte^ 
ftynnder drew hi» wea!af.(w) - ' '^ ' ' ; ' : , ■ ' 

T!^e year following, Ar^tides^'was apfxilnied to the' office i^ 
archon, which gate his name to that jear^ diburik acooriln^ 
to Demetriua^e Phalerean, he Wasiu>t archbn tm af^r the 
battle of PIat«s, a little before hh death. But^in the public^ 
gi?ters we find none of the nathe of Ai^tidesih the list of at-; 
. dions, after Xantliipides, in whose archonsfaip Mardonios n^ 
beaten at Platiett ; whereas tfns name is on record 4intiie^ 
ately aiiter Phanippus,(a;) who wa^ archon in the yiBa,r'of Uic 
battle of Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were the OWsl 
struck with his justice, because by it the publk utility wak p^ 
nost promoted. Thus he, a-poor man and a commoner, gained 
the royal and divine title of/ The Just,' which king? and 'tf^^ 
rants have never coveted. It has been theit ambhioh to be 
styled Pofiorce^t, 'takers of cities:' Cerauni, * timhdertHifts;^ 
JWcflwiori, * conquerors,' Nay, some have chosen to be cid|ed[ 

* Eagles' and * Vultures ;* (y) prefernng^ it appears,^' jfs^ 
of strength and power to Aat of virtue. Whereas the ii(liii 
Umi^elf, to whom they were anxious to be compared and assina^ 
lated, is distinguished by three things, immortality, powei|. 

Athens, the Bett Sacronm of Borne, &c. (Liv. ii. 2. Bion. Hailed i^, 
74.T. 1.) Mfhere the priesf t wife wasaJso defiomitiattd RegiMk 
(fiiM9obi.KSaUuF«i. L15.).andiiift houws anciently Megia. . See ae0r«.i&' 
yirg.JEn.viii. 863. .. / 

In the theatre of Spacuse likewise an inscription, including, t{ie 
word BiM«A^<rtf^, was discovered by count Gaetano in 1756^,- iqwn ' 
which M. Logotheta, canon of the cathedral of that city, contends* 
that this title was given. toUie pnncipal of the priestesses of Ihc^* 
chus, &c. In UuB^liowever, he is opposed by the ^Ghev. LandoHna.^ 

w The French have a proyserb, Riche^ cumme un fiuU»i whidi^' 
Ricard seemB to think, m^y be traced to this source. Wells» '^^ 
time of war, have frequently been the recepUcles of the most r»l* 
uabte property.* 

X From the registers it appears, that Phanippus was archon 01. 
Ixxii. 3. It was therefore iii this year, that the battle of Marath<» 
Wa» fought, Bi 0' 49a • fSee Ckmini^ast. Alt. iii; . 

jf The stirhame of I'crilorcetes was borne by Denratrias of Mtoe^ ■ 
don, tbose <^ Genuimis and Nicanor by two of the Selenei of Syria, 
andtbose of ^leaMl IMktnfi^lif tm dfth^^^attioc^ of flatter 
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s^d virtucf; si«)4Af«%^^^t|i« ld§t i« tbe most excdllent aii4 
^iVine. ^ For! sp^cj^ and Jtb« eiemeats are everlasting ; earth* 
quakes^ lightning^$tora),aiic^ torrents have ao amazing power ; 
b^t as lor jijsti^,(^) of ^atnotl^lpg participates witbout rea* 
^ning md tbipUog OQ..<itio4- And whereas men entertain 
^ree 4ifi6reQt i^entiin^Qts with r^pejct to the gOds, namely, ad** 
miration, fear, and esteem, it should seem, that they advme 
a^d^^think thiem happy on . aceount of thmr freedom from 
oe^^th and corfuption>, that they feajc and dread tbei^ be- 
catise of their pQWer and sovereignty^ and that tbey love> es- 
teem,* and reverence them from their justice. Yet, though 
a&cted these three different ways, they desire only the &tai 
two properties of the Deity'r— immortality^ which our nature 
will not. admit, and power, which depends chiefly upon fortune 
-^while the^ fooUshly neglect virtue, the only divine quality 
within their reach ; qot considering that it is justice aJone 
which makes the life of those that flourish most in power, pros- 
perity, and high station divine, while iiijustice renders it brutal. 
; Aristides at flrst was much loved and respected for his sur^ , 
name of * the Just,^ and subsequently as much envied; the^ 
latter chiefly by the management of Themistocles, who got it 
nimoured among the people, that Aristides bad abolished the 
^urts of judicature py drawing the arbiti;atiou of all causes 
tp himself, and thus was insensibly usurping sovereign power, 
though without its usual attendants. The people, elevated with! 
the late victory, thought themselves capable of every tiling,, 
aud the highest respect little enough from them. Uneasy 
flierefore at finding that any one citizen rose to such extraordi- 
nary honour and distinction, they assembled at Athens from all* 
the towns in Attica, and banished Aristides by the Ostracism ; 
disguising (heir envy of his ehacaoter under the specious pre- 
tence of guarding against tyranny. 

Pot the Ostracism was not a punishment ibr crimes and mis- 
demeanors,:, but was very decently called a humbling and les-,. 
seuiog of somi^ excessive influencQ and power. In reality, it 
wa^ a mild gratification .of envy ; for by it whoever was of- 
feiteled at t^ growing greaffness of anether, discharged bis 
s^een, wot in any irrettievable infliction; but only itt voting a 
teit years* banishment. But as sooti as it begap to fall upon 

In 4h^ passage h»y»c*vH>, is used hi the same sense, as in I Cor. xili. 
5. ftmymmi^AOAiZE^ri^. um^, which 18 (wa believ«> a r$r^ instance. 
P^ihaps^ in this pas|^«t ef \Plut^^ W^e^d. of wj we should 
read •*• . . . ; 
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U4 JJBUSTmiSS: 

tiie mtan asdUi^ pi^^te».it was whoUjrMd aside; Hjpet- 
bd«w being the last that was exijed b^jr it . , 

Tlie reason of its tumiag upon sucha wretch was the fd- 
loiriiig: Alcibiades and Nicias, who w^i;« persons pf the lOMt 
cogaiderable ipterest in Athems, bad each bis patty ; but per- 
ceiving the people a^KMit to ptpceed to the Ostca€isni» and tb^ 
one of thena was likely to ^Setiyy il, they consulted togetbei, 
and joining interests caused it to ^11 uppn Hyperbolns^ Upoa 
which the' people, full of indignatipn at finding this mod4)f 
ptinishmmt dishedoured and turned into ridicidf » entirely le* 
DouBced and abolished it.(a) 

The Ostracism, to give a suoamary account of It^ was cos*^ 
ducted in the following mannei:: Every xitizep took a piece d 
a broken pot or a sheU, upon which be wrote the name of the 
person he willed to have bant^ibed, and carried it to a part of 
the market place enclosed with wooden rails. The ou^istnittf 
then counted the.number of the shells ; and, if it did not amosot 
to sii thousand, the Ostracism stood iot nothing : if it 4id, th^, 
sorted the shells, snd the person whose name was found upon 
the greatest number, was declared an exile, for ten yeaa, bot 
witb petoiissien to enjoy bis estate. ' 

At the time that Aristldes was baoisfaed, whien the peo|^ 
were inscribing the names on the sMlS) an illiterate burglier, 
it is said, came up to him as some ordinary person, and givk^ 
bim bis ^11^ desired him to write ' Aristidks^ upon it The 
. good man« surprised at the adventure, inquired ** Whether or 
not Aristides had ever injured him?" *' No," said be, «* nor 
do I even kiiow htm ; but it v^ws me to hear him every whers 
oalled *' the Just." Aristides made no answer, but took the 
1^11, and having written his own name upon it, returned it to 
the man. When he quitted Athens, he liiled up his hands 
toward heaven, and agreeably to his character made a prayer 
very difiPerent from that of Achilles ;(6) namely, " That the peo- 
ple of Athens might never see the day which should force 
them to remember Aristides.'' 

ft See life of Alcibiades, Vol. II. . 

b II. A 408.— 410. where he implores his mother to iAiueiice fe 
piter in favour of the Trojaos, to the destruction of bi»owB coqn- 
trfmen, that tbey may feel the impotence of their chieftaiDi 
and weep over the effects of his injustice. He even goes farther 
(II. II. 97.^^100.) in prfyin^p that both the Grecians and their ene- 
mies may fall to a man, by each other's hands, and only Aktrocfes 
and himself survive to rase the walls of Tr^. Ete* Gamilltts, not^ 
withstanding his ordinary moderation, waa much less just and 1^ 
signed upon a similaT occasion than Anstides. See his Lii^, 
VoLL* 
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^hree y^Wfs aftei^arj; wljten Xerxes was rapitllj ^idfaociiig. 
*throi|gh Tbessaly aird Boeotis to Attica, the Athenians recinded 
thi^ %cree, and by a ixibJic ordinance recalled ali the exiles. 
The pribcipa! in^ucemei^t Was their fear of Aristides; for thejr 
'^were apprehensiTc that he woirfd' join* thie enemj, corrupt 
* great numbers of the citizens, and draw thea over to the inter- 
est of the barban^ns. But ihey little knew the man. Before 
tkis ordinance of theirt, he? had been exciting and encouraging 
the Ureeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, when Themis- 
todes was appointed to the' comma&d of the Athenian forces, be 
assisted him both with his person and counsel ; not disdaining 
to raise his worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory, for the 
public good. For when Eurybiades the commander in chief 
. had rfesolved to quit Salamis,(c) and the enemy's fleet taking 
' advantage of the night, before he could carry his purpose into 
execution, had surrounded the islands and almost blocked up 
the straits, without any one's perceiving that the co^ifederates 
' were thus hemmed in, Aristides sailed the same night from 
JEgina, and passed with the utmost danger through the Persiaq 
fleet. As soon as he reached Themistocles' tent, he desired 
to speak with him in private, and there addressed him in these 
terms : " You and I, Themistocles, if we are wise, shall now 
bid adieu to our vain and childish disputes, and enter upon a 
iiobler and more salutary contention, striving which of us shall 
contribute most to the preservation of Greece ; you in doing 
the duty of a leader and a general, and I in assisting you with 
my service and advice. I find that you alone have hit upon 
the best measure, in advisijsg to come to an immediate action 
in the straits. And, tliough the allies oppose your design, the 
enemy promote it. For the sea on all sides is covered with 
their ships ; so that the Greeks, whether they will or not, must 
engage and acquit themselves like m<:n, there being no room 
left for flight." 

To this Themistocles replied, " I could have wished, 
Aristides, that you had not been beforehand with me in this 

* c Eurybiades was for standing away fop the gulf of Corinth, that 
lie might be near the land army. But Themistocles clearly saw 
tbM in the straits of Salamis they coul«l fight the Persian fleet, 
'Which was g^atly superior in numbers, to much more advantage 
than in the gulf of Corinth, where there was an open sea. Herod. 
vUi. .57, 58, &c. JL.) 

The ensui^ dialogue is mere simply given by the same histo- 
rian (lb. 79.) who likewise informs us (ib. 57.) that the project of 
* coming to an immediate action' was origmally suggested by the 
Athenian, Mnesiphilus, and unfairly appropriated by Themistoclell. 

y«L. III. o 
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noble emulation ; but I will endeavour to oiitdo your happ^ 
beginning hy my future actions.** At the same thne he ac- 
quainted him with the stratagem, which he had contrived to 
insnare the barbarians ;(d) and then desired him to go and 
make it appear to Eurybiades, that there could be no safetjj" 
for them without venturing a sea-fight in their present station : 
for he knew» that Aristides had much greater influence over 
him, than he. In the council of war assembled upon thB 
occasion, Cleocri4us the .Corinthian said to Themistocles : 
'^ Tour advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since he is present, 
and says nothing." " You are mistaken," said Aristides, " for 
I should not have been silent, had not Themistocles' counsel 
been the most eligible. And I now hold my peace, not out of 
regard to the man, but because I approve his sentiments.*^ 
This counsel, therefore, the Grecian officers adopted. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of Psyttalia, 
which lies in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the 
enemy's troops, put on board the small transports a number of 
the bravest and most resolute of his countrymen, and made a 
descent. upon it ; where he attacked the barbarians with sUch 
fury, that they were all cut in pieces, except some of the prio- 
cipal persons who were made prisoners. Among the latt^jt 
were three sons of Sandauce the king's 'sister, whom he sent 
immediately to Themistocles ; and it is said that, in pursuand)e 
of some ©ra^Je adduced by Euphrantides the soothsayer, tlfey 
were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes. After this, Aristides 
placed a strong guard round the island, to take notice of suc^ 
9B were driven ashore, that so none of his friends might perish, 
nor any of the enemy escape. Forabo^t Ps^ttalia the baitlp 
raged the fiercest, (e) and the most strenuous efiforts we^f 
made, as appears from the trophy erected thjere. 

When the engagement was over, Themistocles by way o^ 
sounding Aristides said, " That though great things wtre aireiv 
dy achiey^, greater still remained behind ^ for they mi^'t 
conquer Asia in Europe, by making all the sail they couldr to 
the Hellespont, to break down the bridge." Aristides however 
exclaimed agah()st iiie proposal, aad bade him to think noo^ore 

d This stratagefin was, tp send a person tomc^^uaint the eneiajL 
that the Greeks were ^oing to quit the straits jpf Salamis; ai^ 
therefore, if the PersiiMds were desirous to crush thein at onct, ther 
must instantly fall upon ,t,hem hefore their dispersion. See Herod, 
yiii. rs, and Life of TheiaistQcles, Vol. U. where likewise a more 
detailed account is g»ven of the bai^barous sacrifice ^mentioned be** 

« The battle of S^amis was fought Ol. Izxv. 1, B. C. 480. 
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ef it, but x^^^^ coQsider and inquire into the speediest means 
of driTing the Persians out of Greece; lest finding^ themselves 
abut. up with ^uch immense forces, and no yvay left to escape, 
they should be impelled by necessity to fight with the most 
desperate courage. Upon this, Themistocles sent to Xerxes 
tiie second tirne by the eunuch Arnaces, one of the prisoners^(/) 
to ticquaint him privately that the Greeks were strongly inclin- 
ed io make tbe best ctf their way to the Hellespont, to destroy 
the bridge which he had left there j but that in order to save 
his royal person, Themistocles was exerting his best endeavours 
to dissuade tbem from it. Xerxes, terrified by this intelligence, 
made air possible haste to the Hellespont ; leaving Mardonius 
behind him with the land forces, which consisted oi three bun-* 
^red thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army, Mardonius was very formi- 
dable ; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his me- 
nacing letters, which were in the following style : " At sea, in 
your wooden towers, you have defeated landman unpractised 
at the oar ; but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly, and 
tte fair fields of BcBotia, where both horse and foot may fight 
to the best advantage." To the Athenians he wrote separately, 
being authorized by the king to assure them that their city 
fibouid be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty, of Greece placed in their hands, if they would 
lake no farther share in the war.(^) 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians received intelligence of 
these proposals,(/i) they were much alarmed, and despatched 

/ This expedient answered two purposes. It drove the king of 
Persia put of Europe ; and at the same time in appearance confer- 
red an obligation upon him, which might be remembered to The- 
mistocles' advantage, whenever he came to have occasion for it. 
Mis first message had been sent by Sfcinus (See Life of ^Thembtoc- 
ks. Vol. II.) and he likewise, according to Herod. viU« 110, was the 
bearer of the second. 

ff He made these proposals by Alexander king of Macedon, who 
delivered them in a set speech, which was answered by the Spartan 
envoyA (Herod, ib. 140, 141.) 

h Or rather, as Herodotus says, suspecting Alexander's errand, 
and trembling on account of some old oracles, which predicted the 
expulsion of themselves and all the Dorians from Pelopgnnesus by 
<he Persians and Athenians.* Neither did they propose to the 
Athenians to send their wives and children to Sparta, but only ofifer- 
cd to maintain them during the war. They observed, that tiie 
origpinal quarrel was between tbe Persians and the Athenians ; that 
the Athenians werfe always wont to be the foremost In the cause of 
liberty ; and that .there was no reason to believe, the Persians would 
observe any terms with a people whom they hated. (Id. ib. 142.) 
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embassadors to Athens to entreat the people fo send tlieir 
wWes and childreh to Spartd^ dnd t^ £K:cept from Ae«i t»%a^* 
ever was Accessary for the support of sodh B§¥fere i» years*/ 
for the Athenians, halting lost hoth theii^ tvty atid-^l^^oto*^' 
try, were in great distress. Yet witefl they- trad heai<d wlWI; 
^ embassadors had t6 tay, ^fey gai^e th^m such t(ti am^A^,'-j 
by ^e direetien of Arfstidev, ^s^ tan net er be isuffideteftly i^-^ 
mired. They said^ ^'Ifhey cokiM ^a^ily forgfy^ ^eit* cnis' 
Bdies for thinking that leviery thinjg Was to he purehsfi^ miUSk' 
sihrer and gold, because they bfitd no id€<a of sAiy th!ng ttiofe ex^ 
cedent ; bnt they could nM help heing displeased, that the' 
Lacedeetnonians should regard only their ^si^t po^rerty aitd 
want, and forgetfoTof their Wrtoe^ml Magnanimity, eall upon 
them to fight the battles of Greece ibr the^ paltry conMehttf«i6^ 
of a supply of provisions." Artstides haying drawn up ^is 
answer in form of a decree^ and stnhmoned aU the embassa^dorr 
to an audience in ftdl assembly^ bad^ those of Sf^rta tell tie 
Lacedemonians, ** That the people of A^ienk would not, .for 
all the gold either abote or noder ground, barter the libertief 
of Greece.*' 

■ As for &ose of Mardonius, he pointed isei the son, #fld fiM 
them, ** As long mfMs Imninary shntes^ sio torig Witt ^ ^Mi**, 
nians earry on Wdr with this Fevf^nm for tiiek totiotry, Wtidk- 
has been laid waste, end for their temple*, Wb^ h*re hMI^' 
profaned and burned." He likewise procured mi^ ottto, MIf 
the priests^^ etiould solemnly eaecrate »ll who should* da#e tef' 
ptop^Kf m e«Eibassy to the Ferstans, or even ^\k of d^9eftfiaj|( 
the alliance of Greece. i ^ 

When Matdtmifts had entered Attk^ the Kecdhd tiftie^ ifitt^ 
Athenians again netired to Salamis. And AtistMes, wfao^ofpilt- 
that occasion went embassador to Spart£i« eofnplalned td t^ 
Lacedeemonians of their delay end neglect in abandon^'^ 
Athens once aoore to the barbarians ; and pressed tiem to jbdiSt«i ^ 
to the succour of that part of Gi^eece which WMfmtyefcftMenilKJ 
to the enemy's hsuMb. The fiphori gav«t htm iiideed an eud^- 
ence,(0 but seemed attentive only to mirth and diversion, for 
It was the festival of Hyacinthus.y ) At night hoWfeVer tftBy , 
selected ^e thd^isdnd Spartans, with orders to t^ke each sey^^'^ 

i They put off their answer fiom time to time, wttU.tJbie^'ha^, 
gained ten days -, ,m this.tpne they had finished the wall acroia the/ 
Js^raiua, which secured tbiem against the |a9H>ariao§. 

/ An^ong'the Spartans this ^ast lasted three days ; the firft and 
hst i^ere days of mourning tor Hyacinth^' death, but ^e secqo^ 
was a festival celebrated with all kinds of diversions See L^ 9f, 
Numa, Vol. L 
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lielots iriih iHm» md to match before morning unknown to the 
Atfareoians* When Aristkks came to make his remonstrances 
^aJtiy 4faey smiled and told him ; *' That he did but trifle or 
e^Ma, since their armj was at that time advanced as^far as 
OrcBtium on their march against the foreigners/' for so tli^ 
Lacedamonians called the barbarians. Arisiides in reply said^ 
*^ It was not a time to jest, or to put their stratagems in prac- 
tice upon their friends, but against their enemies.'' This is 
the account which idtmieneus gives of the matter ; but in 
Aristides' decree, Cimon, Xanthippm and Myronides are said 
to hare gone upon the embassy^ and not Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command the Athe* 
nians in the battle that was expected, and marched with eight 
thousand foot to Ptatcfie. There Fausanias, who was com- 
mander in chief (^ aK the confederates, joined him with his 
Spartan^, alid the other Oreci^ troops arrived daily in great 
numbers. The Persian irrmy, which was encamped al<H)^ the 
river Asopusi occupied an immense tract of ground, ^d they 
had fortified a spot, ten furiongs square, for their baggage^ ^d 
other thi!^ of value. 

In tfae Greician army there was a sooUisayer of £}js, named 
Tisatiienu)B,(lfe) who foretold certain victory to Pausamas and 
the G^e^ in general) if they forbore attacking the enemy imd 
stood upon the defensive. And Aristides, havi^ sent to Del- 
pki to in^ifts of the oracle, nerved this answer : << The 
AllMiiians ^shaU i>e victorious, if they addrtss^ thek prayens to 
Jupiter, to Juno of CithsBrao^ to Pan, and- to the nyiApbs 
Spliragitides ^0 if . Obey sacrii^e to tile beroes Androehtteii, 
LM^on, Ptsander, Daiiooefates, Hypsiont Atteod) and Polyi* 
duri and 4f they 6ght ^Mily in their own €ountvy^ On the plain 
ti Ute OeaslniM Cev^saMd ef ProAerpine^'^ This oracle not 
a liltle perpieJKd Aristtties. For tbe ^rdes, il<» wtom he wM , 
commanded to sacrifice, were the ancestors of the Platseant^ 
mA the f^ve of the dymf^s. S|)hrdgitides was in otoe of the 

^ llhe (»*acle having ^ixMnlnd Ttsa^ftenes five great vietories, the 
liib^dsnnoiiiiins ^ere desirous of having him for their soothsayer ; 
but he demanded to be admitted a citizen of SparU, which was at 
first refused. Upon the approach of the t^ersians, however, he oIk 
taihed thit privilege bbth for hirnself artd his brbther Hegias. This 
would scareely have been worth mentioning, had not those two beeu 
the only strangers that were ever made citizens of Sparta. Id. iz. 
82. 

/The nymphs of mount Cithseron were called ' Sphragitides* frote 
M cave ipTU^M^, so Aalneti probkMy from the silence obA^-nced 
ifc it by the pefvons who went thither to be inspired ; «51enc6 being* 
described by < sealing' the lips. See Paiisan. is. tterod. ix. 69. 
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sun sets iu the suoiffiet; ; in wi^b fiare:j(it i»(Said) Itoe mm 
fonnerly ao oracle, wheie mao^ whe^dvfek in JiMie^ pasta Were 
inspired, and ihcucdore call^ Vl^aspkiol^^i.V *Qn,to^tlHr 
hmd* to bavetbe prowse, o£ wtoif <on^ upotiitodlHkfirif 
figblingin tbeir own co^ntry^oA tJb«'|»toi»iof> tbefifamsiMi 
Cetes, was calling the Atbeniiai^.baok to littica, fiitd^mni0?)Kg 
. tbe seat of war. .. ;. - . i -^i * 

In tbe meantime .ArijBQestiis,>.g«n»al> of lbs FktitaMy 
. dreamed(m) tbat Ju^b^ tbe Prosertver wiked bim^ *' Wfaat4ke 
Greeks bad detenained to )do?" Te .w hi$b: be ^sviered, 
*^ To'morrow tbej wlU decamp and Qiarcb to ElensiS'to fight 
tbe bacbarians tbere* agreeabiy to tbe orecle^" , Upcm Wlnoh 
tbe god retried, ''Tbey quite mbtdke its meaning, UaiJK 
f^ce intended by the oracle is in tbe environs of Platee^ aad 
if tbej seek for it Uiey will find it." The matter bekigio 
clearly revealed lo Arimnestus, as soon as be awoke^ he mi 
for the oldest and roost experienced of bis country men; and, 
haying advised with them and made the best inqiiiry, befoMid 
thai near Husis (at tbe foot of mount Citfaseroo) there was so 
ancient temple, called the temple of tbe £leasinian Cm&ta^ 
of Pcaserpme. Upcm this be immediately conducted Aristi^es 
to tbe place, which appeared to be very coflamodiousibrdiBfi' 
kg up an ajrmy of foot tbut was deficient In casvaky ; liecavM 
tbe bottom of mount Citberop, extendtag as far aft the teo^) 
made the extremities of the field on tbat sideinacoae^>lft'^ 
tbe horse. In tbat place also stood tbe chapel of ^the hero ^ 
drocratea^ quite covered with thick bushes and trees. Ak^^ 
nothing might be wanting to fulfil tbe oeade and oenfrmAii^ 
bopee of victory ^. tbe Plateeans resohred on the notieiiiw 
Arimnestus to remove the- boundanes between 'ibear'COiiiit>r 
and Attica; and for the sake of (sbeeoe to make.>a.|;ni^'^* 
tbose lands to tbe AtfaeoianSi, tbat^MCordingio the pifftuetiu^ 
might fi^t in their own territofi«s.(n} i Tbis^g^einsily of^u^ 
Platasans. gained them so much renowi», tbat many yeiM i^' 
ward^ wben Alexander bad oonqueved Asia, ' be oideied »^ 
walls of Plates to be rebniH, and prockmationfto-be ibad»^ 
a herald at the Olympic games; *SThat tbe king grante*^ ^ 
Flatseans this favour on account of their virtue skid ge^erosi^) 

m Or, to gain credit to bis communication, {uretendod he die*^ 
^cd. . ,,. ' 

n This was, of course, clenching the oracle. But the o^^^tS 
f^rence of the - Pythoness was td the Attic certmeniM tftiM**'** 
atthisplaceinlionomrof fkitvs^BlewteA 
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Milis$«l^gl9mttp tMrl^iMk) to the Greitbs ut^ Permn war; 

Moi e«bcvivisei)€ba?edw^tb«gnttttesl spirit." 

J •WbiBrB{tb«'cocire)Bbr«l0»'€dme to have tbetr several posit 

aesigned, *tiier^<lr^< a iwar^ dispute between the TegetAm 

iBiid«i?tto*^AtlieptaiiS7"tbe <T6^^atsB ioshtipg that as the La** 

mscdBOBwaikaami Tt«re* p«sted' ki tbe right>mng, the left bebng- 

'j$6 .'to* Ihemselvesy tod m» support oi tbek daimsetttog forth 

the gallant actions of their ancestors. As the Athenians 

.eaptessed great indigi^on at tliis, Artstides Pepped for- 

«»afd and said« <^ Tt^time mil not permit us to contest wi^ 

tbe Ti^geats the renown of tbeir ancestors, and their personal 

bcavtiy : imt to- the Spartans and to tbe rest of the Greeks we^ 

/8i^, that tbe post neither gives valour nor takes it away ; and 

whatever post you assign us, we will endeavour to do honour 

.t& it, and take care to reflect no disgrace upon our former 

a<jiiev<eiB«ntSi For we are not come hither to quarrel witb our 

allies^ but ta^ fight witb our enemi^ ; not to pronounce enco- 

mifioasoii'Oitr-fore^Bitbers, but to approve our own courage in 

tisei caase of Greece. And tbe battle will soon show, what 

isalve our country should set upon e^eiy state, every general, 

. aaid every private man.'' After this speech, the council of war 

cAeckred in favour of the Athenians, and gave them the com* 

■Mind of the left wii^. 

W bile tbe fete of Greece hung in tlus state of suspense^ tbe 

si&ks of tbe Athenians were in a very dangerous posture. 

For these 4if tbe best families and fortunes being reduced by 

ihe war, and seeing tbeir politkal authority and distinction 

^ ^/oae^vfiih tbeir wealtfa, and others rising to honours and em- 

: flofmealBf assembled ^Vately in a house at Plataes, and con- 

. spired to i^is^ tbe d^ocra^ ; and, if they &tiled, to ruin tbe 

vwbole o£ 4ket<e$ and bete^ it to Ibe barbarians. When Aris- 

i tides peceiv^^ inteU^enoe of the conspiracy thus entered into 

.Hob eaaa^ and found that Bua^rs were cctfrupted, be was much 

i^alarmedJ^ Its happening at meh a crisb, and unresolved at first 

' Immv tor pfooeed. At length he determined neither to leave the 

i^aaaUei jwboli^ uneEeusin^ nor yet to sift it thoroughly ; be- 

voaiuefae knew- not how far tbeeontagkm bad spread^ and be 

dAought it advisable to sacrifice justice in some degree to the 

Eiblieg8»dy by fiorbearingto prosecute fo many that were guilty* 
e therefore caused eight persons only to be apprehended, and 
of t^ose eieht only two of the most guilty to be proceeded 
' ^inst; j^chities of Lampra and Agesias of Acbarnse; and 
even they made tbeir escape during the prosecution.(o) Tbe 

t ;:t l^tpvobabljr by his oonaivaipLce;, lest the infli^tio* U their ptm- 
ishment should cause s(^M diimirbmc.^ ^ . . 
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icft fae fe d i > iigtd » ttid fa?e thein ftod aB^ireMrfadetikfts M 
opportunity of rccowering tlMtr«|^rili«iid^attgii^ their seiitir 
■mitt, at they nigfat ioMgine Ibal o^tfiliif^was i^ttde oulflgaimt 
tbem: ¥ut be •dmnaiihed theoi at 4be tantt tkae, ^ That tlie 
hi^tle Wat tbc gieat frthanel, where 'it^* mmt «lear theiftr^ 
aehret of the charge, and abow 4hail Ihajr #ad never ialhMr^ 
•d any coiHweii bSi mtA act mete just and^iaeiil to their couk- 
Iry-" 

After thi8(p) HardcmiuSf to make a trisd of the Gi%e|», or- 
dered hit t)av«lry, in which he was a tro nyet , tO'tUrrosfa with 
Iheau The Gk>aeks were d\ encanped i^ the foot of mooft 
CttbBtfoo hi «trota|; laad atony placet ; eicept lh« M^areDstaBS^ 
who to the mimber of three tbouaand were potted on the plan, 
and consequentiy snffemd BMicb by the eneoiy's horse, whi^ 
chaffed them cm every tide. Unable to ttimd againtt tuch su-^ 
penor tiambert, ihey detpatched a mettenger to PaoBomiat fot 
atMtance. Pantaniaa heanog their request, and teeing the 
camp of the Megavenstane darkened wilh Hie shower of daila 
and arrows, and that (bey were forced to eontraot tbema^v^ 
wilhlii a owrew ooaopas^, was at a km what to do^ ibr bo 
knarw that his hearyi^amedSpartant wa^not JIttoaet a^mst . 
caMtry^ iie endearoored therefore to awaken tbe^oiuktion 
of the generalt and other officers about him, that^they mif^)^ 
nalLe it a point of hononr and rtvahry voluntarily to uadertafee 
the anecour of the Megarentiaea. But they all deehtiod k^ ox** 
Oept Anttidet; who made an efihr of bis Atheatantv Mdgave 
immediate otders to Olymfriodonity on^ of tiw mott astbe of 
hia oficert, to adtaftioe with hitoelect band of .^inie ho^^ed 
m^nand temearcberaintennixedi. These wiaroaii tea(^i»a 
moment, and nitbed forward to attack tha barbarimiSi , Alaaia^ r? 
th», geiienil of lie FeiBian horse, a man ditimpM«d*iMr ^ . 
strength and gmceihl mien^ no aooner saw tfa^ advuioii^i.j 
than b^ tpmted his horte miatt them. The Atiieoiana v^ 
eei¥ed him with great hrmne», and aabarp coi^otiaiaaiMd;^ fer , 
^y contidered this at an eamesl of titt tnccett^ Hue* Hrhohhi 
ba^e. At tast, Masittius' boraewas wioiindeid wtih ao arrotui ^ 
tfnd throw his rkkir ; who could not ra«o?er faimaelf b^oatut ^ 

p Tite battle of Plalaeac Was fottght 01. IxtV. 2 B, C. 479, the yfcar 
attef thkt of Sakmis. Herodotus was then abottt nine or ten yeart 
old, and had his atcoiMts (at Variance whh th6be in the %ext^ itotik 
persons who were present ill the battie. fie inforrits us» that the' 
eircumstahce here related hyr Plutarch hi^pened be£>re the Gred^' 
left thel^ camp at Brythrx in order t6 encamp round f*Iat%«y and • 
before the contest tuetWeim the Tegeatk and the Atheniten tc^ ^ 
ifiMce, ix. 19, 20« 8(c. 
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of He weij^f off his attnour, nor yet be easilj slain by tbe 
AfMMat)^ Btr?t$t}g wbkl^ihofihl^ it ii»t, becaineiiot only 
his h&Ay «ti6 ^^ti^i \Mt »^ hm legs and anas were^ cof^ned 
wiA pkPt^9 of g(^, b«att«, and $it»fi. Bol the fvsor of kb beU 
met Hfx^^g^mff lri»'l)M:€r'6|lei», rnie ^f tem piewed bim in 
the eye with -tfae st^ of bts spear, and aR» despatched bte*. 
Tfa«^Fersi«)» ^^ leAr Ibe body ,(7)i«id fled. 

The 'mp^rmtm ttf tbh aebienMent af»peared f» (be Greeks,^ 
not from tbe mimber of their enemies lying dead upon the 
field (fbf &at wars but Mmll) but from the liiourDiDg of the 
harbsff ifiRd, wbo ift ftefiir giM for Maslstius cut off Umi r batr 
aif^ tbe m^nes of (bek bones and mules, andfilied alt tbe platn 
wi^ Ibeir cries and groans, as having lost tbe man next to Mar- 
dofHtis in ^sonrage aikl aotbority. 

A^er this engagetnent with tbe Persian cantlry^ both sides 
fbr «i long Hme forbore tbe combat ; ibr the soothsayers frp» 
the entralte of tbe rictmis equally dssured tbe Persians and tbe 
Greeks of vietoiy, if tbey stood upon tbe defensive, and 
toesttened a lotid defeat to tbe aggressors^ At l^ngtb bowever 
Mard^us, seeing but a few days' prorieion left, and that the 
CN^md fdttee Mfy iticMased by Ibe anml of fresh troops 
g^^rr«eea#y tX w ^^^* nA lesohvd to pate the Asopdt 
es(^fie9Blnfetbiftg,aMl fidl«poit tbe Ored», whom be beped 
fb-'md niiprepared. tdt tbia purpose, be cave bis orcters orei^ 
■f|^4 &ilaf Rildiiigbtansanofrbonebaekaoltly approacbei 
tie-Gtecten eanip, and addressing himself totbeaenlinela, bade 
thef» caH to bb& Ai^tidet tbe Atfientan genend. At istsdee im< 
mMiata^ ckrm^ and tbe unknown person Said, *' I am Alexon- 
d^ki^ of Maeedon, who for tbe friendship wblch I beer yot> 
btfre^speaed myeetf to^ tbe greatest dangers, to prevent youv 
^htlngundertbe disadvantage of a durpriee. Mardenius wiU give 
j0^hMe tsHoxaifow ; not mdeed indeoed by any well mund* 
ed^ope or pmp^ct of success, but by the soareity of provi« 
^ernyf^ the soothsayera by their iU boding sacrifices and 
oneies'ehdeavoifr to divert bim from it, bnt necessity forcee 
him dtbevio hazard a battle, or to sit still and see bis whole 
army perish dirougb%Rant." Having thus opened himself to Aris- 
tidefty^AJexatedert desired him to take iiotice and' avail bio^self 
of tbe intelligence, but not to communicate it to any other per- 

1^^ •• S'- ; -i f. , 

jf l^rpdotxu^ on tbe centrary, says> ix. ^3« that they charged again 
With grcfat ftiry, in order to carry It off, though their attempt waa 
unsttcceasliil. The custom of cutting off the hair, mentioned be- 
law» as a a^rfc of grief, was not peculiar to the barbarians. See 
lofe 9/.Pclopidai,iiot. *.* 
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9on.(r) t Aristides however thought it wrom; to eoaeea) it him 
Paiisanias, who was commander in chief: but he promis'M w^ 
to mention the affair to an^ one besides, till after the. battle j^ 
and assured him, at the same time, that if the* Greeks proved 
▼ictofiou^, the whole army should be acquainted with his frieo^ 
Ijr and glorious daring. 

The king of Macedon having despatched this affair' r^tuj^ 
ed, and Aristides immediately went to Papsanias' lent, ^a^ 
laid the whole before him ; upon which the (^ber officers w^ 
sent for, and ordered to have the troops under, arms and pr^„ 

?ared for battle. At the same time, according to Herodt^gi^ 
ausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter the disposi- 
tion of the krmy, by removing the Athenians from the left^iog 
to the right, and setting them to. oppose the Persians ; agaioft 
whom they would act with greater bravery, because they ha^ 
given proof of their manner of fighting, and with firmer as9iH 
ranee of success, because they had already succeeded. As H^ 
Htke left wing, wliich would be engaged with those Greeks thai 
had embraced the Af edian interest, he intended to commai|3 
there himself. The other Athenian officers thought Pausan^ 
dtrried it with a partial and high ^and, in moving them uf) 
and down like so many helots at his pleasure, to face w 
boldest of the enemy's troops, while he left the rest of &^ 
confederates on their posts. («) But Aristides told them 4ie{ 
v^ere under a complete mistake : '^ You contended," said l|e» 
^* a few days ago with the Tegeatae for the command of tte 
left wing, and valued yourselves upon the preference, and qa#9 
when the Spartans voluntarily offer you the right wing (w^dk 
is, in effect, surrendering to you the command of the whoM 
army) you are neither gratified with the honour, nor sensll^ 
ef the advantage of not being obliged to fight against joii 
countrymen and those who have the same origin with you^liW 
against barbarians, your natural enemies." ' 

These wocds had such an effect upon the Athenians, th» 
tibey readily agreed to change posts with the Spartam, am 

r According to Herodotus, ix. 44» Alexander had excepted Twfi 
sanias out of his charge of secrecy ; and this is most prebi^l^ t<( 
cause Pausanias was generalissimo of the Gveotan tirmy. (L.) n 

The same historian likewise (ib.) assigns the motive of Alexaa- 
der's regard for the Greeks, viz. his Grecian extraction. . ,His ^- 
scent indeed by his father's side from Hercules of Argos procured 
his admission as a competitor at the Olympic g^mes^^an honom^ 
scrupulously withheld frpm barbarians. See also Herod, v. 3Z* ' 

t Herodotus says the contrary; namely, that 'nil the Athenian 61^ 
eers were ambitious of that post, but did not propose U, fro04B 
apprehension of disobliging^ tj^e Spartans, ib. 45. ' \^^ 
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0ofting was beard among them but mutual exhortations to act 
■with bravery. They observed, " That the enemy brought 
neither better arms, nor bolder hearts than they had at Mara- 
thon ; but came with the same bows, and the same embroider- 
ed vests and profusion of gold, the same effeminate bodies, and- 
the same unmanly soqls.. For our part (continued they) we 
b^ve the same weapons and strength of body, together with 
ddiditional spirits from our victories ; and we do not like them 

S;ht for a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies of 
arathon and Salamis ; that the people of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and Fortune may have the glory of them." 

While they were thus encour^ing each other, they hastened 
to their new post. But the Thebans, being . informed of it 
by deserters, sent and acquainted Mardonius ; who either oi^ . 
<>f fear of the Athenians, or from an ambition to try his strength 
with the Lacedaemonians, immediately moved the Persian§ to 
bis right wing, and the Greeks that were of his party to the 
lefl, opposite to the Athenians. This change in the disposition 
of the -eoemy^s army being known, Pausanias made another 
movement, and passed to the right ; which Mardonius perceiv- 
ifog, returned to the left, and so still faced the Lacedaemonians. 
^bus the day passed without any action at all. In the even- 
fng the Grecians held a council of war, in which they idetermiD- 
ed to decamp and take possession of a place more commodious 
lor water, because the springs of their present camp were dis* 
lurbed and spoiled by the enemy's horse.CO 
* When night was comeX«) and the officers began to march 
it the head df their troops to the place marked out for a new 
^an^p, the soldiers followed unwillingly, aad could not without 
great difficulty be kept together ; for they no sooner had left 
(heir first intrenchments, than many of them hurried to tbe city 
of Plataeae ; and either dispersing there or pitching their tei^ls 
frithont any regard to discipline, were in the utmost confusion, 
{t happened that the Lacedaemonians alone, much agaii)st their 
vrill, were left behind. For Amompharetus, an intrepid man, 
wbo had long been eager to ei^age, and was uneasy to see the 
tMtttle so often put off and delayed, pronounced this decamp- 
ment in pldAik terma a disgracefuf flight ; and declared ** That he 

t See Herod, ib. 48-^50. md for the ensuing account, 54, SS^ &c. 
It waM only the division of Lacedxmoniaus commanded by Amom- 
pharetus which refused to move.* ^ 

n Upon this occasion Mardonius did not fail to insult Artabazufl» 
^preaching him with his cowardly prudence, and his false notion 
>>f the Lacedemonians^ wj^o as he pretended never fled before an 
aiemy. 
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would not quit his pofft, but remain Aere mik bis jtoo^ flod 
await Mardonius.'* And when Pausanias.xepresionted to him, 
that the measure was adopted in pursuance of Ihe counsd wA 
determination of the confederates* he todc up a large stoD^ ji^ 
both bis hands, and throwrog it at Pausanias^ feet, said, *'1^ 
is my ballot for a battle ; and I despise the timid couoaeb ^ 
resolves of others." Pau3anias was at a lose what to do.; laai 
. at last he sent to the Athenians, who by this time weU adutaafi- 
ing, and desired them to halt a little, that they might aU:p;0' 
ceed in a body, and marched at the same time, with tbeiis^ 
of the troops toward Plataese, hoping thus to draw AmorophiCI- 
tus after him. 

By this time it was day ; and Mardonius,(T) who was QOt 
ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their caonp, put his ar^ 
in order of battle and bore down upon the Spartans ; the terr 
l^atians shouting and clanking their arms, as if tbey expecfe^ 
to have only the plundering of fugitives, and not a bati^ 
And indeed it was likely to have been so. For though Pao^- 
nias, upon seeing this motion of Mardonius, stopped and oroer^ 
ed every one to his post ; yet either confused with bis r^^ 
ment against Amompharetus, or with the sudden attack of Jie 
Persians, be forgot to give his troops the word : and he^^ 
tbey neither engaged readily, nor in a body, but coQt!D|||pd 
scattered in small parties, even after the fight was begnnf .. 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice; but seeiogM 
auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedsemonians to Ia/ 
down their shields at their feet and to stand still and atteW 
his orders without opposing the enemy. After this be oi^ 
other sacrifices, the rersian cavalry still advancing. Tb^ 
were now within bow shot, and some of the Spantans f^ 
wounded ; among others Callicrates, a man vrho for size !^^ 
beauty exceeded the whole army, and who being shot wifli an 
arrow, and at the point of death, exclaimed, " He did oo^]fl- 
ment bis dying, because he came out resolved to shed his VfM 

V Having passed the Asopns, he oame up with the LacedcAi- 
mans and Tegeatx, who to the number of fifty-three thousand w*» 
separated firom the body of the army. Pausanias, finding himlpn 
thus attacked by the whole Persian army, despatched a mcsscBger 
to acquunt the Athenians, who had taken aootber route, with yc 
danger he was in. The Athenians immediately mardiodtoltij 
cour their distressed allies ; but were attacked, and to their sp^Kt 
regret prevented, by those Greeks who sided with the Pei^si*"*' 
The battle being thus fought in two different places, the Spart^ 
were the first who broke into the centre of the PerSiMi araiy> ^ 
alter a most obstinate resistance put them to fiight. 
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for Greece ; but he ^as sorrj to di^ without baviog once drawn 
his Bword against the enemy." 

^" tf the terror 6{ ijjis situation was great, the steadiness and 
^{>ati^nce of t^e Spartans were wonderful ; for they made no 
defence against the etiemy's charge, but waiting the time of 
^'jbcaven and their generalV suflbred themselves to be wounded 
.^d ^lain in their ranks. 

Some say tbat as ^'ausanias was sacripciQg and praying, at a 
^litlie distance from the lines, certain Lydiansi comipg suddenly 
^ upon him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils ; and that 
. Wusanias and those about him, having po weapons, divfe them 
.away with rods and scourges. And they will have it to be jn 
.imitation of this assault of the Lydians, that, to this d^ a^ festi" 
. vaUV) is celebrated in Sparta, in which boys are scourgjsd 
^ round the altar, and which concludes witii the * Lydian 
^IS^arch.^ 

. Pauss^tas, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, wl^ile 
" the priest offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turned toward the 
.temple of Juno, and with jtears trickling from his eyes, and 
^lipliftsd hands, prayed to t^at goddess, the protectress of Cithae- 
"^on, and to the other tutelar deities of the, Plataeans, ^* That if 
^tiie fates had decreed the Grecians, should not conquer, they 
night at least be permitted to sell their lives dear, and show 
> the eujemy by their deeds, that they jb^d brave mtn and ex- 
^peiri^nced soldiers to deal; with." 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this prayer, 
; ia^^^urable tokens appeared,(;p) and the soothsayers announced 
[ him victory. Orders, were im^iediately issued to the M^hgle 
i^army to corpe to action, and the Spartan phalanx bad suci'den- 
^ lly,the appearance of some fierce animal erecting his bristles, 
^ and preparing to ex^rt his strength. The barbarians then saw 
^ cl^ady that th?y had to do .with men, who were ready to 
* spill the ' last drop of their blood ; and therefore, covering 
themselves with their targets, shot their arrows against the La- 
cedaemonians. The Lacedaemonians, moving forward in a close 
..compact body, fell upon the Persians, and forcing their targets 
, from them^ directed their pikes against their faces and breasts, 
and brought many of the to to the ground. When they were 
; down, however, they continued to give proofs of their strength 
^ and courage : for they laid hbld on their pikes with their naked 
..]iands,..and broke them^ and fhen springing up betook them- 



^«v Cftlled h*[t»tiy^t;. The Lydian march, says M. Ricard, is not 
, jClsevhere mentioned.* 
af So Herod, ib, 61.* 
V«L« III. P 
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selves to thdr swords(^} and battle-axes, and wresting awajr 
their enemies' shields, and grappling close with them, made an 
obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians aH this while stood still, expecting the La- 
cedaemonians : but when the noise of the battle reached them, 
and an^ officer (as we are told) despatched hj Fausanias ga?t 
them an account that the engagement was begun, they hasten* 
'^d'to his assistance; and, as they were crossing the plain to- 
ward the place where the noise was beard, the Greeks who 
sided with the enemy advanced against them. As soon as 
Aristides saw them, be sprang forward a considerable nay be* 
'^cire his troops, and calling out to them with allliis force, con- 
jured tbem by the gods of Greece, " To renounce this imp* 
<His war, and not to expose the Athenians, hastening as ti^jr 
^ere to the succour of those that were im>w the foremost tft 
hazard their lifes for the safety *of their native land.'* Bat, 
iipcfing that instead of hearkening to him, they approached in a 
hostile manner, he quitted his design of going to assist the La- 
cedaemonians, and joined battle with these Greeks, who were 
about five thousand in number. But the chief part soon gafe 
way and retreated, especially when they heard that the bair- 
barrans were put to flight. The hottest of the action is said to 
-have been with the Theban§ ; amoi^g whom the 6m in qi/ali^ 
and power, havmg embraced the Median interest, by tkeif 
authority ipiSiaenced the populace, thoiteh not of themselves » 
incHM. ^ ^ ' ■ 

The battle thus diTldedinIo ti^ palts, t^ie iiaoedcemoiiiadl 
firsts broke and routed the Persians ; ancl(2') Mardonius bim- 
selfwas slain by a Sparta^ naqaed Arimnestu8,(a) who, ast^ 
oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him, broke his skutl vr'tmf 
stone. For Mardonius had sent a Lydian to consult this oract^* 
and at the sanaie time a Caria^ to fhfs jcaVe of IJrof ' " '^^ 



V Tt«, »'Mat»ts, the peculiar name of a . shoirt c.i^rsred Median i^^.' 
(Hor. Od. I. xxvii. 5.) Upon the « naked handia^' of tjKe teit abbtfc 
M. Dacier and Ricard a^ree in thinkini^ the term ^ naked' sbtitda 

- " . (See Herod. lb.)*V, 

linently distinguisb^ 

en >pen killed k gw 

! whole PersiJ^ ar*7 

sify the mode of Di» 

of Mardonius* oftCl^' 

larch. 

IS.' Arimriesius was 

Lty of Lebadiaitt^" 
consult not only tlus 
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7^boaius' priest answered the Carian ra his own language : 
but the Lydian, as lie slept ip the temple of Amphiaraus,(c) 
thought he saw a minister of the god approach him, who com- 
manded him to be gone, and upon his refusal threw a great 
frtone at his head, so that he believed himself killed by the 
jblow. Such is the^account whic^ we have cfthat a£^ir. 

The barbarians, flying^ before the Spartans, were pursued to 
4heir camp, whidi they bad fdrtified with wooden walls* And 
m6Gn afterward the Athenians routed the Tbebans, killing 
^ree hundred persons of the first distinction on the spot Just 
asr the Tbebans b^an to give way, intelligence arrived, ^ 
that the barbarians were shut up and besieged in their wooden * 
forti€cat)on : the Athenians, therefore, suffering me Greeks to 
escape, hastened to assist in the siege ; and &iding that the 
Jiacedaqmonians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made but 
4 dow progress, attacked and took the camp((j) with a prodi- 
f ious slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that of three 
hundred tiiousand men,, only forty thousand escaped with Ar- 
^ tatfoazus ;(«) whereas, of those that fought in the cause of 
Oreece, no more were slain than one thousand three hundred 
and szty ; amdng whom were fifty-two AtheniaDa, all (accord- 
dsg to Glidemus) of the tribe of Aiantis, which gceatly distin- 
Ipiisbed itself in that battle. And hence, by ordecof the Del- 
phj<e (wacje, the Aiantidis offered a yearly sacrifice of thank?- 
^ving for the victory to the nymphs Sf^agitides, having the 
expense defrayed out of the public treasury. The I^acedier 
aiotnansloat ninety-one, and the Tegeatee sixteen. It is sur* 

oracle, . but almost all the other oracles in the country, so restless 
and uneasy was he ahout the event of the war. (td. ib. 134, 135.) 
* e Amphiafaus, who had been swallowed up alive in his chariot 
ihiHng' the war of the Seven ChiefUiiis agah)%t Thebes, had a tem- 
ple and oracle at Oropus in Attica, on the confines of Bceotia. He 
had .49 ^is llfe^time been a great interpreter of dreams, and therefore 
a^er his death gave his oracles by dreams ; for which purpose those 
fitaX consulted him slept in his temple, on the i^kin of a ram whidi 
■tliey had sacrificed to him. ' ^ 

^ d The spoil was immense*, consisting of vast' sums of money, of 
jgoH and silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all 
aprts of furniture. Of all th^e they gave the tenth to Pausanias.. 
^. eArtabazus, who from Mardonius' imprudent conduct had but 
too well foreseen the misfortune that befell him, after having dis- 
tinguished himself in the engagement, made a timely retreat with 
^tu^ forty thousand men whom he commanded, arrived safe at By- 
zantium, and thence passed over into Asia. Reside these, only 
^three thousand others escaped. (HxaoD* ix. 31—69.) 
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pr&ing; hoireTer, ^t(/) Herodotus should say thes^' wet^ihe 
only Greeks who engaged the barbarians^ and that no otbet 
*wert concerned in tbe action, (j^ For both the number of the 
iilain and the nionuinents show» that it was the common 
acfateirement of the confederates ; and the altar erected vi^^ 
the occasion would not have had the following inscription, 
if only three states had engaged, and the rest had sat still ; 

The Greeks, their country freed, the FersiaUs chased, 
HaTc i^ear'd this common altar on the field. 
To freedom's patron, Jove. 

This battte was fought on the fourth of Boedromibnff^) ac- 
cording to the Athenian way of reckoning; but, according |q 
the Boeotian computation, on the twenty-fourth of the mouth 
Panemus. And upon that day, there is still a general asseifl- 
b]y of the Greeks at Platsese, and the Plataeans sacrifice to Ju- 
piter, the patron of Freedom, for the victory. Neither b^this 
difference of days in the Grecian months to be wondered at ; 
since even now, when the science of astronomy is so much in* 
proved, the months begin and end differently in difiereot 
places. 

/Dacier'has 'shown very clearly^ thai Ptutarch roisiindcrrtQod 
an ^x^resSiph ot Iterodotus (it. 70.), ahd that this ' mistake of bi^ 
6wn led hlmto injpute one to that historian. The ex^iressioit it, 
ida«H»v^i^ mnvna^:^^, which nuta^6h must haVe snppb^^^ 
mean, • I cannot bear witness for* any other of the Oredks ;' wf<SlP 
as its real meaning is, * of which I cannot give <uiy other, or *' Wt- 
ter," proof.' 

j^ Herodotus (tb. 69« 70.) names nq others; but. then he n^m^ 
only ^se th^t most distinguished jUiemselves. T^^e others in ftp* 
had disbanded themselves, with the exception of ,the CorinthiWft 
and Megarensians ; who, advancing to assist in the pursuit of' tfis 
alread]^ defeated Persians, were intercepted by tbe Cheban Cavauyt 
and driven back with great loss. ^ 

* The inscription below, which howev^ * {Mpoves- nothing* 1^'^ 
vour of Plutarch's argument, was written by Simonides (Paussn* 

ix. U.)* ^j 

h Dftcier justly observes in a note, that an Athenian inonth d^ 
w>t answer exactly to one of ours, but to part of one and' P*'**]^' 
another ; Boedromion, e. g* begpns about the fifteenth of 8^P^^**'j 
and ends about the fifteenth of October. So that the bakde.'Ot 
Plat»9e must, according to our con^Mfttation, have been on the nio^ 
teenth of September at least ; that is, as nearly as we can M Jj 
ITettherdoetf Plutarch seem to ha?e bem«ute; for, in th& l*^^ ^ 
CamiUus, he says this battle wais fought <* on the third of BoeOfO' 
Bilon." But we rather think some error has crept into the tw 
since being a Borotian himself, he could not be ignorant upon wh^^ 
<)ay the festival of that victory w«scekbra|e4*. . ,. ^., •:; 
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This victoiy proved near!/ the rula of Ch'eece. For the 
Atiiei^aiis, uawillkg to allow the Spartaos the honour of tb« 
dajr, or to consent that they should erect the trophy, would 
have referred it to the decision of the sword, had not Aristidei 
tak«n considerable pains to explain the matter and pacify the 
ether generals^ particularly Leocrat^ and Myronides ; pejr- 
suading them to leave it to the decision of the other Greeks. 
A council was accordingly summoned, in wfSich Theogiton of 
Megara suggested «' That those two states should give up the 
palm to a third, if they wished to prevent a civil war.^' Upoa 
this Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, and it was ex^f^cted 
that he was going to set forth the pretensions of •Corinth to the 
prize of valour, as the city next in dignity to Sparta and 
Athens : but they were most agreeably surprised when they 
found that he spoke in beb If of the Plataeans, and proposed ; 
*^ That all disputes laid aside, the palm should be adjudged to 
them, since of them neither of the contending parties could be 
jealous." Aristldes was the first to give up the point for the 
Athenians, upon which Pausanias did the same for the Lace- 
dasmonians.(t) 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were set 
apart for the Platseans, with which they bu^t a temple and 

' erected a statue to Minerva ; adorning their temple with 
paintings, which to this day retain their original beauty. 

. Both the Lacedemonian^ and Athenians erected separate tro- 
,phies ; and sending to copsuU the oracle at Delphi, about the 
saprifice which tl^ey were to offer, they were directed by 
Apollo, ** To build an altar to Jupiter the Patron of Freedom, 
hilt pot to offer any sacrifice upon it, till they had extinguished 
all the fire in the country (because it had been polluted by the 
barbarian^), ^pd rekindfed it pure from tue common altar at 
Delphi." Upon this the Grecian generals traversed the country, 
and caused the fires to be piit out ; and Euchidas, a Platsean, 
undertaking to fetch fire wijlh aJl imaginable speed from the 
altatr of the god, went to*Delpbi, sprinkled and purified himselif 
there with water, placed a crowp of laurel upon his head, took 

l]Bre from tlie altar, and then hastenecKback to Plataese, where he 
arrived before sunset, having thus perforined a journey of a 
thousand furlongs in one day. BMt, having saluted bis felloiy 
citi^sens and delivered the fire, he (ell down and died on the spot. 

» A» to indt^duals, when they came to determine which had^- 
%ftved with t^e greatest cosrftge, tliey a^gave judgiMoA in &vour 
1^ Ari«te^lefnu8^ who Was ^e oi^ one tlMt savtd Hinwelf at Titer* 
mapy\9bi and n^ wiped o4f die blomM <tf M0 foroier eontUict l^a 
l^rioiis death. Bui0ieHifMK.ix.7a • 
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iiuclia, md buried bim tfaeiEe»> pHyipg tbe foUimiiig jsln^ i(h . 
toriplioo- upon bk U)|»h4 . ; • . . i > -^i . \f ^r 

Euchidas, wbo ran to P^j^lxu r<^cb'd PUt»?e,^lio 4l|Ui^ dufr ^- . 

AsfctEudjk, fte geners/fity "belieVe bfer to be Diaiia, itd*^^ 
ciklf bet by tbat paroe ; 'but «ome say, ttfat sbe 'wa« dat^^-'' 
t^to Hercules and MyrtO, tbe idaugbter of MencBceus an8fJJ 
sister 6f Patrochis, and tbaf clyittg a vfrgJn sbe bad divine bon* 
opirs paid ber by tbe Boeotians anS Locrians. For in tbe martet*'] 
piaceof every city of tbeirs sbe has a statue, and ah altair^; 
wbere tbe betrotbed ofbotb sexes offer sacrifice before m^t^^ 
riace.(;) 

In the first genei-al assembly of t^e Greeks after ttiis victorf^^^ 
Aristides proposed a decree, •* "fjiat deputies from ail W 
states of Greece sbould meet annually at PlatsBse, to sacnfice to^ 
Jupiter tbe Patron of Freedom, and that every fifth year they J 
sbould Celebrate the games of Liberty ;(fc) that a general levy 
should be made throughout Greece of ten thousand foot, and ^J 
thousand horse, and a hundred ships, for tbe war against tbe'< 
barbarians, but from tliis the Plataeans sbould be. exempted, bc-^ 
inc set apart for the service of the god, to propitiate him in he* 
baff of ure^ce, upon which account their persons sbould be 
held sacred.** / ' 

These articles passing into a law, tbe Piat»ans tmder- '^ 
took to celebrate the anniversary d* those that were ilaim' 
> and buried in tbaf place, and they continue it to this dk^y 
Tbe ceremony js as follows; On the sixteenth day of Mah^^ 
macterion, which with tbe Boeotians is tbe month Atalcottie*-^ 
nius, the processioi^ begins at break of day, preceded Wj 
a trumpet sounding the signal of battie. Then follow SfeVerir 
chariots full of garlands and branches of myrtle, abd next iTotb^^ 
chariots is l^d a black bull. Ailer that come some 7P^,^&J^f 
who are freeborn, carrying vessels full of wine and mf^ Wh 
tbe libations, and cruets of oil, and pecfumed essenc^s^,; Q^^ 
slave being aik>wed, to participate in a ceremony saored |^ 
the memory of men rtiat 'died for Hberty^ T^prcefg^^ 
closes with the arcbon of Plataeae, who at other times is nbf^W^ 
lowed either to touch iron or to wear any garments eSfc.^|( 
sucb as are^wbit«,bttt upon that day is clothed witb^ a puni¥^i 

J A j«ditsi6«i tetittttblK, ^ ofibr «» «ate^imptial Mttcifioe to I^ 
« of good reportf (for that is implied by the epithet EucUa }^«iS^ 
Bifymg, tif«i theb^p^esa of manriafe& greatly 4qieiidcil :«4l^ 

lTin rrrirrrTitlnti niFwi unlll>iiiflmitiiiii< iCtOT . '^'^ 

^ See P«U6lllk is. 11: . , -•-'^ 
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ARtimDSdL 183 

rob^and'girt ifilh^a<^o»4; andearryingki IriBhaiida water- 
pot,Htal6€ffiomo#4bepiiU]ie[iMU»!watlM through the midst of 
the citj to the tombs. Me then takes water m the fyet o«t of 
a fountain, and with his 9wn bands washes the little pillara 
of the ifi'ohQDQeh€s,(/) *^nd rtths them with essences. After this, 
he k|lls,tl^buUupoQ a pile of VI 
sujppUfiaiions to the terrestrial , 

iwites tjij[^e biave men who fell '. 

the, Mineral banquet and the steal 
fills a bowl with wine, and pouri 
th^s bowl to the men who died 
Supbjs the ceremony still obsen 

Vfhea the Athenians were ret 
in^.that they used their utmost endeavours to make the gov- 
eQpQent entirely^democratical, considered, on one side, that the 
people deserved some attention and respect on account of 
tbeir gallant behaviour ; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it would be difficult to make them re- 
nounce their purpose : and therefore he caused a decree to be 
passed, that all the citizens should have a share in the admin- 
istration, and that the archons should be chosen out of their 
whole body. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assem- 
bly, ** That he had thought of an expedient, which would be , 
very salutary to Athens,(») but which ough^to be kept secret ;'* 
he was ordered to communicate it to Aristides alone, and to. 
abjjde by his judgment. , He accordingly told him, ** His pro- 
ject was to burn 'the whole fleet of the confederates ; by which 
means the Athenians would be raised to the head and sove- 
r^oty of all Greece^" Aristides then returned to the assem- 
Uy, and acqutiinted the Athenians, '' That nothing could be 
n^e advantageous than the project of Themistocles — nor at 

f|t appears from an epigram of CaIHmaehu8,that it wascustoma- 
rf'to place little pillars upon the monuments, which the friends of 
iHt debased pernimed with essences and crowned with flowers. (L«) 

cThe interment appears to hare taken place in the month after the 
aoii^n^ as Maimacterkm foilows Boedromien in the Grecian ca- 

4||i. T)ie terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto, who like the celestial bad his , 
|i^ury, or else boi*rowed the messenger of the gods from his 
brother.' To be siire, there mij^ht as well be two Mercuries as two 
Jupiters ; but the conducting of souls to the shades below is reckon - 
edpaK ef the office of that Mercuryy who waits «poii the Jupiter of 
tl|e sloes. ^^ ■ ' r 

m /Thnswas beftii^ the battle of PktsMe, at the tine when Xerzaa 
was put to fliffht and dmea hifikiiii^ Afia. See the life of The- 
BiUtoclcs, Vol JO. 
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164 JIRIS^nDBa 

the sum tkiM UHli^ tn^ml.'* Aa^ upon yr itpoii of 4h 
natfter, ihsy ooraraattded Tbeinittbcka to abaadkm att&eagUi 
of it Sttdi r^ant faadtbal people for ju^ce, and so tnA 
coafickiice ki Ari9tide»' fnte^nt)r. 

Some time after tbi8,(d) he was joined kt ^mmMim wilb 
Cimeti, and sent against tht barbariana ; wtiere, obaarviiig Ibt 
Pausaf>ias aikl the other l^artan generals beliaved iri& eiooh 
a}?e hm^btiness^ he chose • quite diffiMient manner, sbmviog 
Biuch mtJdtteM and condescen^oo in hifr wMit conversatidi 
and address, and pveVMiing upon Cimoa to befaate toward di 
Vrbole league with equal goodness and afTabilitj*. Thus he in- 
sensibly drew the* chief command from tii^ LacsdenxmiaBi^ 
not by force of arms, ot horses or ships, but by his geotie and 
obliging deportment. For the justice of Arhtrdes and Aa 
mil&ess of Oimen having attached the confederates to ^ 
Athenians, their regard was increased by the contrast whidi 
they found in Pausanias' ararice and austerity. The laM* 
never spoke to the officers of the allies, but with sbarp&eii 
and anger ; and he ordered mai^ of their men to be fk^^t 
or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their shoillders. ib 
would not sufifer any of them to provide themselves with forags 
or straw to lie on, or to go to the springs for water before Ai 
6partans were supplied, but placed his ^ervante there with 
rods to drive away those that should attempt it. Aud wh«tt 
Aristides was goir^ to remonstrate with him upon it, be k^ 
his brows, and telling him ** He was not at leisure," refosw 
to hear him. 

From that time the ^ea and land ofi^ers of the Greeks, f^' 
ticularly those of Chios, Sacoos, and Lesbos, pressed Aristito 
to take upon him the command of ttie confederiate forces, m 
to receive them into his protection j since they had long d€fl^ 
ed to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act under 
the orders of the Athenians. He answered, ** That he siif 
the necessity and justice of what they proposed, but that fee 
proposal ought first to be confirmed by some act, which wouM 
make it impossible for the troops to depart from their resolti- 
tion." Upon this Uliades of Samos and Antagoras of Chios, 
conspiring together, went boldly and attacked rausanias* g*'* 
ley at the head of the fleet Pausanias, Resenting thii' iwo* 
lence, cried out in a menacing tone ; " He would soon sbcit 
these fellows, that they had offered thjs insult, not to his shipj 
but to their own countries." But they told JWm, ** The be« 
thing he could do was to retire, and thank fortune that ate ^ 

Eight years alUtfwai^ 
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hogU forMB-M'P4a(^^^/fdr tlMt nothlVigi but Ihe regftrd 
vrHieh^ ihey hid kfr thk^^ metai^abk aetion^ r^sf^athied the 
G#eekis fromt'wMtklng' ib^if 'jii«t v^iigleaiice ufX)& biin.'^ TW 
eodclusionw^, that tbiejr qt]<kted' the Sptirtan banners; and' 
tfatiged 4bema«i¥€9«Uider tbdoe^of the Atbetifatis. 

• Upon 1bis^oceasio», tb^ &^6aAiDa^ity of' tbe* Spavtan^ pieot)!e' 
af>|)«ared witb ^citlusUr^ Fm ad ^oo» aft tbej pe#teive<t 
jykial' tbeir g^^kieraks wer^ cot*fupte«t l^ toio inUcb pow^r, thejr 
oent no'noD^^, but vc^unlarily resigned tbeir pretensions to tbe' 
drief oomiAQnd ; cboosingratber toctdtivat^ in tb^ir citizens a 
priaelpie of modesty and 4ei^ciousness of' tb^ customs of their 
^QUftliy, than to possess the sovereignty of Greece. 

Wbi[0 the La<^8e^on^ai!Hs vvere at the bead of affairs, the 
«. Greeks paid a certain tlir toward the war ; and now being de- 
moi^B thai every city might be more equally rated, they en* 
tr^at^d the Athenians that Aristidies n*tlgfot t^k^ it upon bimi 
-at^gave bim instructions to inject tbieir lands and rev^Bue»»' 
in order to proportion the burthen of each to bis station an^ 
ability. 

Arifitides, invested with this authority, wbicb as it wer6^ 
plade bIm lAaater of a)) Greece; did not abuse it. For tb<mgk' 
yt we^totif ^pddr; b^ rettfrt)ed'p66rer ; baving settled the qud-^' 
iWd( thef^ several stated riot' only* justly atid disinterestedly^, 
ttM'iVith'SOmttdif faumaiifity, that bis assessment was agfees^bltf 
to_alK And as the ancients praised. the tiroes of Saturn, so the 
idlies of Athens blessed the imposli^f Aristides, callinjg it * the 
i^ppy fortune of Greece :' a compliment, wbicb soon aftei> 
ward appeared > still more ji^t, when their amount was; subse«^ 
^quently doubled, and even tripled. For the tkx imposed b^ 
Aristides produced only four hundred and sixty talents: this 
l^cticles increased ahnost one third ; asT]*Bucydidea ivrites tbatj^ 
at the beginnix^ of the (Peloponnesian) war, the Athenians 
received from their allies six hundred talents; and after the 
dealb of Pericles those who held the administration raised it 
by little and little to thirteen hundred. Not thait the war greif 
mor^ ex|Jerisive, either by its length, or its want of success ; but' 
because they had' accustomed the people to receive distributions' 
of money for, the public spectacles and other purposes, and 
.bad made them fond of enecting magnificant statues and teoK 
.4>le8.^} 

p Periclfes in particulacr generated this extrava^nt passion fot 
architectural' embeHishment. 'the paying of t^b obdli liketrise tw 

* those* of' thfe pobr^ classes. Who attended tbe popular assetiibUeir; 
Was the atill mote mischievous regi^tion of tilis powerfoV sUttt- 
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IM ARISTlDEl^. 

The great and illustrious character, which Aristidefi acquired 
hj the equitj of this tai^ation, piqued Themistocles ; ajid b» 
endeavoured to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridi^ 
cule, bjr ss^ing, "It was not the pr^i^ of a maa,^butof ^ 
monej chest/to teep treasure wUhojit dio^joution.'' By thv^ 
however, he took but a feeble revenge for Aristides' sarcasm* 
For one dajr Themistocles happening tp observe, " That he 
looked upon it as ^e principal virtue ot a general, to knon^ 
and foresee the designs of the enemy '^ Aristtdes. replied* 
*' That is indeed jsl necessary qualification, but there is anoth^ 
very eicellent one and reajljr becpxping. a general, and thati« 
—to have clean banda.^' . 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, be called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath ; which be 
himself took on the part of the Athenians, and, at the same i\mi 
that he uttered the execration agaipst those that should bre^ 
Aem, he threw red hot pieces of iron into the sea.(^) WhfiJi 
ilbe subsequent urgency of affairs, however, required the Atb^ 
nians to govern Greece with a stricter hand than those (^ndi| 
tions justified, he advised them to let the consequence of the 
perjury rest with him, and pursue the path which expediency 
pointed out.(r^ Upon the whole, Theophraslus says, tbat \^ 
afl his own private concerns, and in those of his fellow citizena. 
he was inflexibly ju9t ; but that in affairs of state he didmai^ 

mia ; who Ukewise instituted the theatrical fund, an estalAistdneiil? 
sicredlj appropriated to its pen^ious destinirtioii of payings' ^ 
the ftdmiiuoQ of the ciitscns to the puhlio tpecUCles* The Auiri 
l^ven to each fyv thia purpose was two oboli, an^ thia ^as^fuN^ 
^ueritly tripled.* . ,. 

g As much as to say, * As the fire in these pieces of iron is extii^ 
gliithed in a moment, so may the days be extinct of those who hteat 
this covenant.' (L.) ' ^^ 

Of thia custom maay tnatances occor anoi^ the aneieat4 -«dA 
particularly that of the Phocenstans, when, to svoid the arms of Q^ 
ms' praefect Harpag^s, th^ abandoned their country, and fouam 
Marseilles, 01. Ixii. B. C. 539. See Hor. Epod. xvi. 18, 25, where tie 
^ry is copied ttom Herod, i. 165, and the expression aaxa is inttif- 
preted by Baxter, of *fim0H t lapide Uquefaeto ewifiatum! or inni 
ore.* 

r Thus even Aristides * the Just' made a distSiction between hii 
private apd hia politiiealcoiiacieQO^ : a distinction iNiichhaanoanan« 
ner of foundation in truth or reason, and which in the>end wiU.he 
productive of ruin, rather than of advantage, as all those natioai 
will find, who avail themselves of injustice, to serve a present occar 
aion. For so much reputation is so much power ; and Atatea, aa v)^ 
as private persons, are i^eapectable only by their character. (L.)^ 
' pr. Langhorne does not seem to have anticipated imy emergeni^ 
which could justify the cloture of Copenhagen (ISOT.)* 
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ARISTIDES. ^ iQj 

Uiings, according to the exigency of the case, to 8er?e his coiim-' 
fry, which seemed often to demand the assistance of injustice^ 
And he relates, that when it was debated in council, whether 
the treasure depbsited at DeJos shotild be brought to AthenS| 
(as the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties,) oa 
its coming to hfs turn to speak, he said, " It is not just, but it 
is expedient. •*(«) 

It roust be admitted, howerer, that thoi^h he extended the 
domination of Athens over so many people, he himself still con- 
tinued poor, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory, than* all 
file laUrels he had won. The following is a clear proof of it : 
Callias, the torch-bearer. Who wasliis near relation, was prose- 
cuted in a capital cause by his enemies. ' When they had ad- 
duced their chaise against him, which, was nothing very fla- 
grant, they launched out into irrelevant matter, and thus ad- 
dressed the judges : " You know Aristides, the son of Lysima- 
* dlus, who is justly the admiration of all Greece. When you 
see with what a garb he appears in public, in what manner do 
Tou think he must live at home ? Must not the man who shivers 
here with cold for want of clothing, be there almost famished, 
and destitute of all necessaries ? yet tbis is he whom Callias, 
bis cousin-german, and the richest citizen in At^ns, absolutely 
fiegfects, and leaves with his wife and children in complete 
Wretchedness ; though he has often made use of him, and avail* 
^ himself of his interest with you." Callias, perceiving that 
tbi8 point affiscted and exasperated his jutj^es Hiere than any 
Aing else, called ibr Aristides to tesUfy before the court, that 
he had often offered him considerable sums, and strongly press- 
ed htm to accept them, but that be had always refused them is ' 
such terms as diese : *' It better becomes Aristides to glory in 
his poverty, than Callias in his riches ; for we see every day 
many people make a good as well as a bad use of riches ; but 
it is luurd to find one thar bears poverty wkh a noble spirit ; and 
they onty are ashamed of it, who are poor against their will.'* 
When Aristides had given his evidence, there was not a man in 
d^e court who did not leave it with an inclination rather to be 
poor with him, than rich with Callias. This particular we have 
from JBschines, the disciple of Socrates. And Plato, among 

t This reply, though the subject of it was eertahity « less fiag^raat 
invasion of general rights than Themistocles* proposal to burn the 
confederate fleet, is yet too much at variance with Aristides^ answer 
tfpon the latter occasion, to permit us to consider him as a bonsis- 
lent character. Bat M. Rieard will not liveHeve the present story, 
though it unfortunately hannomzes but too well with the advice 
^p just above.* 
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16(8 A^srriDjE^. 

jji tbat were accounted g n»at aiid illustriQ^s meo in Atb«iU| 

judges none but Anstkles w^lbr of Tefld'Mte^nii-' As^pl'hft- 

-mistecles, Cimoiv, aikl Pefida^ they . filled* the <atj#«ntb ieili- 

ooes, and weaUh, and ^operiuUi^s } bulTiflMe^i«ja4}ie'eA|yf^- 

ject that Ari^tides had la r^w^ dvn^ ttewboi^tomm^m^ 

jtdmmistratioti. ' •>.!,. . ■ r- ,;,*,». ,r« . ii«ui;i. m«< 

We have extraordimiy instances o^'tbie eapdewtiHKithfj^bitth 

•be behaved toward* Thembtoclei'./for.tbMpKlf be wa^'-his tifai- 

. slant enemj in all affairs o^ goveiniAent, aad^the panseo^llis 

banishment, yet when tbat- general was acomsed dC ^apftsl 

crimes against the state, ^nd he had* an. opportunity of ^retaiM- 

,ingt he indulged not the Jeast revenge ; bet, nrhile AkHnaon, 

.Cimoa, and. many others, were accdsing b4m, anddiinng hfea 

.into exile, Aristides ^lpne neilber did nor said any fthfng^tO'lJs 

disadvantage ; for, as he had not formerly envied his |»ro6pQri- 

. ty, so now he did not rejoice, in his mis^rtuncs. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened ^n Pee- 

. tus, whither he had sailed on business* of the state ; others, that 

i he died at Athens full of days, and equally honoured' and ad- 

,8Qired by his fellow citixens : but Craterus, the Mecedoman^l) 

,^ive8 us a still diffienent account. He informs ds,tthat after The- 

mistooles* bai ishment, the insolence of the people gave enceu- 

ragemept to a number of villanQus informers, who, attacking 

the best and greatest men, rendered them obnoxious tothepo- 

ptilace, new puAed up with prqeperity and power. lAristid^s 

nimsiilf wa^not spated, but on a charge brought against himbj 

DiopMAitus of Amphitfope, was condemned for having recth- 

.ed a bttbe of the (onians, at the time when he imposeddie tax. 

jHe »ddsy that being unable to pay his fine, which wasfii^ 

(jniiwa, ke saHed to soum pert of Ionia, and th^e-died. But 

Ci:aterus giyes us no written proof of this assertion, neither doe 

r be refer to any r<^gi$ter of court or decree of tbet people $,4bpigh 

•upon other occasions be is full of sucb pi:opis,ijina constwitlj 

cMes bis author. The other historians,, without e^cepljiOB^siiio 

tJhave given U4 acoounts of the unjost behaviour 4>f the "peopMof 

;iAth«i}s toward their generals, among 'many other instances, 

; dwell jupiA the banishment €i Tbemistocles, the imp^i§onioi^pt 

> of Miltia4es, the fine i^ppsed on Piericles> a»4ibfi^df at^ of 

Pacbes, who, on receivmg sentence* killed himself Jn- the j«^- 

^Aenthall at the^ibot of the t£ilMHMd-;.,Betth^.de.'^y' ferget 

Aristides' esile^ but they say^ -net 'one word of- his cottdenftia- 

•tioB. •' ' 

• t Who lived not 16n^ after Aristides. Vossius, Hist. Grsnft. lli. 
-thinks him the person of that name, who accompanied Alexjuider 
the Great to the East Aristides died Ql. Uxvhl Si, B. C. 4€r> 
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Besidei, his moBument is still to be seen at Pbalerum, and is 
ntid to have been erected at the publte charge, because he did 
not lea^e enough to defray the expenses of bis funeral. They 
inform us, likewise, that the city provided for the marriage of 
bis daughters, and that each of them had three thousand drachmas 
«s her portion out of the treasury : and to his son Lysimachus, 
the people of Athens gave an hundred mine of silver^ and a 
plantation of as many acres of land, with a pension of four 
drachmae a day ;(u) the whole being confirmed to him by a de- 
cree, which Alcibiades drew up. Callisthenes adds, that Ly- 
■ i^imachus at his death leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the 
-people ordered her the same subsistence with those who had 
coaquered at the Olympic games.Ct?) Demetrius the Pbalerean, 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, Arrstoxenus the musician, and Aristo- 
tle himself, (if the Treatise upon Nobility is to be reckoned 
among his genuine works) relate that Myrto, a grand- daughter 
of Aristides, was married to Socrates the philosopher, who had 
another wife at the same time,(io) but took her likewise, be- 
cause she was in extreme want, and remained a widow on ac- 
count (^ her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted by Pa~ 
naetius, in hb Life of that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, informs us 
that he remembered one Lysimachus, grandson to Aristides, 
who plied constantly ne^r the temple of Bacchus, having cer- 
tain tables by which he interpreted dreams for a livelihood ; 
and that he himself procured a decree, by which his mother 
and his aunt had three ojboli a day each allowed for their sub- 
sistence.(a:) He farther acquaints us that, when he afterward 
undertook to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered each of 



« Though this msLf seem no extraordinary matter to us, being 
•nly about half a crown of our money, yet in those days it was con- 
sidemhle* For an embassador, as appears from the Achamenaes of 
Aristophanes, I. ii. 65, was allow^ only two drachmie a day. The 
poet, indeed^ is speaking of one sent to the king of Persiia, at whose 
court, as we learn from other passages in our author, an embassador 
was pretty sure to be enriched. 

1^ These were maintained in the Prytaneum at the public expense, 
receiving a fixed daily allowance for the remainder of their lives.* 

w Georops had indeed interdicted polygamy at Athens ; but a de- 
cree was enacted there, in Socrates' time, g^vin^ the rights of the 
city to children bom of conpubinea, in consequence of the rr^at 
depopulation which had ta^e^ place. M. Ricard, however, thinks 
that Pansetius' Life of SocrateSj^ if extant, would have confuted this 
story.* 

X Provisions]^ as we have seen, li.ife of Solon, Vol. L were very 
cheap in the market of Athens.* 
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those wemeo a drachma a day. Nor is it a subject of wonder, 
tiiat this people took so much care of those who lived with 
them in Athens ; when having heard that a grand- daughter of 
Aristogiton(y) lived in mean circumstances in Lemnos, and 
continued unmarried on account of her poverty, they sent for 
her to Athens, and married her to a man of a considerable fa- 
mily, giving her for a portion an estate in the borough of Po* 
tamos. That city, even in our days,C?) continues to give so 
many proofs of her benevolence and humanity, that she if de- 
servedly the object of admiration and applause. 

y This hero in coiy unction with Htrmodius gave the first blow to 
the tyranny of the Pisistratidx, by killing Hipparchus, one of the 
sons of Pisistratus, 01. Ixti. 4. B.C. 513, for which they were is- 
atantly execated by Hippias the survivor. The latter maintained 
his authority nearly four years longer, and was driven out of 
Athoii at the same time that the Turquins were expelled from 
Rome. See Thucyd. vi. 54—59, and Alcxus* Ode. The latter has 
been translated, with congenial spirit, by sir William Jones.* 

X Implying, from the time of Aristides, a lapse of nearly six ceil* 
tttriea^-a most honourable proof of their perseverance in the prac« 
tice of an eminent public vir^e ! - 

The English likewise, not to mention innumerable and most libe- 
ral pensions paid on account of public service, have their Bercukt 
Lar at Blenheim, and will probably soon have an equally magnifi' 
eent and equally merited Trafalgar.* 
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SUMMARY. 

His ancestors. Origin of the name of Cato. His eloauence and 
bravenr. He profits by the example of Cnrius, and tne instruc* 
tion of NearchuB the philosopher, lialerius draws him to Rome. 
He attaches himself to Fabius Maximns^ and refills to attend 
Scipio into Africa. His eloquence and^primitiveness/of manners 
gain him the admiration of the Romans. Htfe excessive economy. 
Kindness of the Athenians, even to animals. His integrity in the 
government of Sardini^. His style i and memorable sayings. 
His remonstrances to the Romans : bon mots : his consulship and 
expedition into Spain. He is superseded by Scipio. His triumph. 
His campaifcns m Thrade and 4]ireece. • He retains the Greek 
cities in their subjection. He sends to reconnoitre the Straits of 
Thermopylae. Difficulties in passing them. His zeal for justice, 
and against the vicious. He stands for the office of Censor. Ap« 
prehensions of the higher classes, by whom he is ineifectually 
opposed. He gains his election, and displays g^eat severity in 
the discharge of his duty. Incurs the odium of the wealthy by 
his imposts on articles of luxury : braves their resentment, and 
defeats th^ir hostility. The people erect a statue to his honour, 

. for having reformed the public manners. His domestic virtues. 
The education, which he himself gives his son, and its success. 
His treatment of his slaves. He gives up agriculture for com- 
merce. Arrival of Cameades, and Diogenes the stoic at Rome. 
Cato's opinions upon Gred( literainrei philosophy, and medicine* 
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His sctond m«rriage. He loses his son : his fiurtitiidt under thii 
elOamity. His mode of life .in the country. Re ia sent to Car- 
thage, to make up a qilarrel between Masinissa and the inhabi* 
tants of that city. He exeites the jthird Punic inur. Risdeathi 
and posterity. 



Marcus Cato (it is said) Way borti aft Tusetdttm, o^ wyob 
p}fltce his family origlnatty was, and before be was cottcemeii 
in cinl or military affairs, MreA tipoD an e^ate which his Ei- 
ther bad left bim near the conmhy of tbe Sabmes. Thongb 
his ancestors were reckoned to bare been persons of no note, 
yet Cato himself boasts of bis father, as a brave man and an 
excellent soldier; rand assures us that hh great grandfather 
Cato received several military rewards, and that baring had 
five horses killed under bim» be bad tbe value of them paid 
him out of the treasury, as an acknowledgment of his gidlttot 
behaviour. As the I^omans always gave the appellatten of 
** New Men'' (a) to those who, having no honours transmitted 
tb them from their ancestors, were tl^ first of their family to 
distinguish themselves, they designated Cato by the same 
term : but he used to say that be was new indeed with respect 
to c^ces and dignities, but with regard to the services asid vir^ 
tues of bis ance^ors, very andent. 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Priscus. It tfa$ 
subsequently changed to that of Cato^ on account of his re- 
markable wisdom ; for tbe Romans call wise men < Catosr(IJ' 
He had red hair and gray eyes, ^^ the following little epigram 
ill naturedly enough declaim : 

. '. . ' ....-../,'". XI 

n The ftfa ima^mm was annexed to the great officei of^tftac^, ai^ 
hone had their statues or pii^tuoes, hut such as liad bomotheie. 
ofiicesi He there&re, yihp had the. pictures of hii anfitstfors^ wts^ 
called 'noble ;* he who hjid only h^ own; a « new^man^t f^li^i 
who had neither the one northeb^her, < ignoble.' So s^y&Ascfh- 
nius. But it does not appear that a inan who had borne a ^reat 
office, the consulate for instance, was * icp^ble* because he had not 
his statue or picture; for he might not choose it Cato himself 
did not choose it r hiBreisbn>'We soppose,* was beeaase^ie had'ilbae 
of Ills ancestors, tlKHigh he himself asaigaed alxothen ' See A; ^W* 
xiii 19. -, ^ -•^'^ 

b The Latin word catw sigmfies prvident : and he appears te hate ' 
been the first who. bore it as a proper name. -' 
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Wi^ e^es sci^y andliair to red, 
' " ; , Witlf tusis(c) so sliarp atid keen,. 

' Thoult? fright thesfcades when tliou art dead. 
And hell won*tiet thee in. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up as it were 
in camps, he had an ex^tfant conctitution with respect to 
strength, as well as health. Eloquence he considered as a kind 
of second body, an instrument of great things, not only useful 
fciit oec^sary for eTiery man who does not choose to live ob- 
scure and inactive: hence be exercised «nd improved that 
taJent.itt the neighbouring boroughs and villages, by under- 
ttking the causes of <such ^a applied to him ; so that he was 
soon allowed to be an able pleader, and afterward a good ora- 
tor. . 

From this time, all that am versed with him discovered in 
Um sudi a gravity of behaviour, such a dignity anil d^pth of 
aenUment, as qualified him for the greatest affairs in tbe most 
respectable governmient in tbe world. For he was not only so 
disinterested as to plead without reward, but it appeared that 
tyesk the honour to be gained in these contests was not bis prin- 
cipal view. His ambition was military glory 5 and, when yet 
but a youth, he had fought in so many battles, that his breast 
i^as full of scars. He himself informs us that he made his 
^rBt campaign at seventeen years of age, when Annibal in the 
height of his prosperity was laying Italy waste with fire and 
sword,id) In battle he stood with a firm and steadfast foot, a 
powerful arm, and a fierce countenance, and spoke to bis ene- 
my in a threatening ao^ dreadful accent ; for he rightly judged, 
iad endeavoured to convince others^ that such a kind of beha- 
viour often strikes an adversary with vc^re terror than the 
sword itself. He always marched on foot, and carried his own 
arms, followed only. by one servant who carried his provisions. 
And be never , ii is said, was angry or found iauljt with that 
3ervant» whatever he set before him ; but, wheii he was at lei-^ 
sure from military duty, would ease and assist him in dressing 
il. AH the time he was in the army, he drank fiotbing but wa* 
t^r, except tbat wben almost consumed with thirst, be would 



eThe cpigfama^itt, when be says thftt he was wmii^um;, <one 
thst bit evei^ tb^g which came m his w&y»' pkys upon his name of 
Pordut^ qu. Pwcwt * Hog,* 

<f If we refer this to the year of the battle of Cannae, A. U. C. 
538» we shall ^fid Cato, as Cicero states^ Was born A U. C. $%U , 

M. Ricard from Cic. de Senect. it. states his birth to have talKil 
place A. U. C. 519, and his first campaign A V. C. 539.* 
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ask for a little vmefAt^Ce) or when be found his strength ex- 
hausted, he would take a little wine^. 

Near his country seat was a cottage forBoerly belonging to 
Manius Curius«(/) wb<% was thrice honoured with alriumplu 
Cato often walked tbi^er^ and reflecting onthe smaUoess of the 
farm and the meanness of the dwelling, used to meditate upon 
the peculiar virtues of &e roan who (though he was the most 
illustrious character in Rome, had subdued the fiercest nations, 
and driven Pjrrhus out of Italy), cultivated this little spot of 
ground with his own hands, and after three triumphs retired to 
this oottage. Here the embassadors of the Samnites km^ 
him in the chimney comer dressing turnips, and offered him a 
large present of gold : but he absolutely refused it, reroarkii^t 
*< A man, who can be satisfied with such a supper, has no need 
* of gold ; and I think it more glorious to conquer the possessors 
of it, than to possess it myself." Full of these thoughts, Cato* 
returned home ; and taking a view of his own estate, his ser- 
vants, and his manner of living, increased his labour and re^ 
trenched his expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarenttmi, Cato, 
who was then very 3^ung,(g> served under him. v Happening 
at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean phiiosofJier named 
Nearchus, he desired to hear some of his doctrine ; and learn* 
ing from him the same maxi{ns which Plato advances, '^ That 
pleasure is the strongest incentive to evil ; that the heaviest 
burthen to the soul is the body, from which she cannot diseo* 
gage or preserve herself^ but by such a wise use of resaon a$* 
shall wean and separate her from all corporeal passions/' he' 
became still more attached to frugality and temperance. ^ Yet 
, it is^aid that he learned Greek "very lale, and was co»u<icf^ 
^y advanced m years when he began to read the> writers; m^ 

# os« ^mfww, Mys Hippocvates; and ob acdooAt •$ iti <^<^ 
qaaUty^ it was ii8uk% ^ven io labouKss m the harvest See Bfsm 

ii. ^^* .. .. , ;•** 

/Manius Canus Dentatus triumphed twice in his first <;pn8uU»i 
see Hor.I. xii. 41, Flor. i. 15, over the Samnites, and over the St*. 
Vines. And eight years after that, in his third consulate, he W*^ 
uBiphed over Pyrrbus. He, subsequently, led np an Ovation f®^[J^ 
victory over the Lucaniansw (L^): f hia was the gveat jmo^ ^^"^ 

pemieious one, whp 4id ao^ fip4 seven acres of land.^ (the 4?^^' 
firescnbed upon the expulsion 6f the kin^} sufficient Ihir his sw* 
sistence. Plin. H. N. xviii. 3.» 

g F&hivs Maxlnlias tdok Taivntum is his ifth consalatei ^'J^'^ 
54^ Ca«o was then tveD^^hhMT years okli but he had M#^^ 
lint caBHpaiga «nder the tame FaUltf fiff }1^^ 
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that language, from wbom he irapHroved his eloquence, some* 
what by Thucydides, but by Demosthenes much more. His 
own writings, indeed, are sufficiently adorned with precepts 
and examples borrowed from the Oreek ; and anoong his Max* 
ims and Sentences we find many j that are literally translated 
from the same originals.. 

At that time there flourished a Roaaan nobleman of great 
ejaiinence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose penetrs^ion enabled 
him to distingui^i a youth of rising virtue, and whose benevo- 
lence inclined htm to encourage and conduct him in the path 
of glory. This nobleman had an estate contiguous to Cato's, 
where he often heard his servants speak of his neighbour's la« 
horious and temperate manner of hie. They told him, that he 
Uded to go early in the morning to the little towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and defend the causes of such as applied to him : that 
thence be would return to his farm, where in a coarse frock (^) 
if it was^ winter, and naked if it was summer, he would labour* 
wKh his domestics, and afterward sit down with them, and par- 
take df their bread and wine. They related also many othei 
instances of his condescension and moderation, and mentioned 
several of his short sayings, that were full of wit and good sense* 
Valerius, charmed with his character, sent him an invitation to 
dinner. From that time, by frequent conversation, he found is 
him so much sweetness of temper and ready wit, that he con- 
sidered him as an excellent plant, which only required cultiva-< 
tion, and deserved to be removed to a better soil. He, there- 
fore, advised and persuaded him to go to Rome, and apply 
himself to the affairs of state. 
' There, his pleadings soon procured him friends and admir- 
era ; the interest of Valerius likewise greatly assisted his rise 
to'pi^ierment; so that he was first made a tribune of thC' 
9(^diers, ^ afterward quaestor. And having gained considera- 
te reputation and bcnoer in those ^employments he was joined 
with V^eriifs himself in 4he highest dignities, being his col* 
ieagiif^both as consul and as censor. 

Among all tlie anciefnt senators, be /attached himself chiefly 
to Fabius. Maximus ; not so much, however, on account of his 
reputation and power, as ibr the sake of his life i^d manners^ 
which Cato considered as th^ best of models. So that he made- 
im scruple of differing from the ^reat Scipio, wh^tboogh at that- 
tM^ btit a ybung man» yet, through a spirit ci emulation watf^ 

^ wi^tm a sh^ aad strait garment simply covserioK the ahouldera. 
8ee.A.,G(^lr vii. 12. In this tiimmer costume we have thft mtdttp 
«f# Qf Virgil, CeQr|f.ii.^.f.,, t ,, .. ,,. i. ,». ;... 
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- ^■\ - * . -..it *iv, 
the person roost hostile to Fabius'.authori|j(.' {*or beiqg seo{{^ 
qtuestor witij Scipjo to th« war in Afcic^ andip^ceivii^ t^| 
he indued himwl/ a» imt^l m pfibfmndqd ^xpcofi^t n^ 
lavished tlie public money upon the troops (i^.itook thf^J^t^r- 
to remonstrate : obaerving, '' Tka} tl^ .iexpen^e jtsetf i|i^ft%ll[)t 
the chief evil^ but the coofiequence oftbat^ «#peQ$e ^ m^^^ 
corrupted the ancient siapUcitj.of the so^ierjt.who wb^ia^tbef 
bad more money than wasnece$s«rj ^^r.thek sqbsislieBce, ^m 
sure to squander it in luxury and riot*" Scipio repiieijl, ^,' ^71)4 
he had no need of an excessively frugal treasurer, becausQ h^^ 
intended to spread s^l his sails in the ocean of war» and beeaq^fr 
his country expected from him an account of services p^^,^ 
formed, not of money expended." Upon which Cato left 3^^ 
ly, and returned to Rome i where, in conjunction with FaMuv 
he loudly complained to the senate " Of Scipio 's immense pro- 
fusion, and of his passing his time like a boy in wrestling ri^ 
and theatres, as if he had been sent out, not to make war, }mi 
to exhibit shows." In consequence of this, tribunes were seat 
to examine into the affair ; with orders, if the accusatioo 
proved true, to bring Scipio back to Rome. Scipio repre- 
sented to them, ** That success depended entirely upon the^ 
magnitude of the preparations;" and made them sensible, 
" That though he spent his hours of leisure in a> cheerful msia* 
ner with his mends, his liberal way of living had not caused him 
to neglect any serious or important business." With this 4^ 
fence the commissioners were satisfied, and he set sail foe 
Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain so much authority by bis 
eloquence, that he was comEionly called < the Rbman. Pemp^t, 
thenes ;' but he was still more celebrated ibr ^ his m^n^f of. 
living. His excellence as a speaker awakened a general, e(Pli?t 
lation among the youth, to distinguish thems^yea.in ib^s^ 
way, and to surpass each other : but few were willing to Jmi" 
tate him in the ancient custom of tilling the field wi^h theii^ oiia 
hands, in eating a dinne/r prepared without ^^ an4^ spare f^*v 
gal supper ; few like him could be satisfied with a plain 4r^ 
and a poor cottage, or think it more honourable not to want 
the superfluities pf life, ^n to possess them. For thecpm- 
monwesdth now no longer retailed its primitive purity and in«,. 
tegrity, on account ^ the vast extent of its domiiuons; the 
many difiereat affians under ita mana^metft, jmd the infinita 
number of people subject to its command,* Bad-introduced an 
amazing variety of ctistoms and nfodes of living. Justly^ th^re- . 
fbre, was Cato entitled to admiraition, when me other citixcns 
were frightened at labi^ur and enervated with pleasure; and he 
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'alone remained unccmquered by either ; not on]y while joung 
and ambiffous, but hi his age and gray hairs, after his <^sti^ 
ship and tHumpb t like a brave wrestler, who after he has 
come off cotaqueror) observes the common rules, and continues 
bis exercises (o &e last« 

He bfmsdf informs us, that he never wore a garment which 
txf&t him more than a hundred dradmias ; that, even when prses- 
tor orc0asn],hedrank the same wine witb his slave; that a,dinneV 
ner^r cost bim iVom tbe'toaiicet above thirty ascs : and that 
be was (bus frugal fdr the sake of his country, in order to ena- 
ble bfnjsetf to endure the border service in war. He adds that, 
having gotten among some goods, to which be was heir, a piece 
of B^ylpniah tapestry, be immediately sold it ; that the wall^ 
of fats c<^untry bouses were neither plastered, nor whitewashed; 
ibat fae never gave more for a slave than fifteen hundred drach- 
mas, as not requiring in his servants delicate sbapes and fine 
faces, but strength and ability to labour, thsit they might be fit 
to be employed as grooms and neat-herds ; and these he thought 
prOf)er to sell again when they grew o1d,(t) that h^ might have 
BO nsejess persons to maintain. In a word, be thought Dotfaing 
cheap that was superfluous ; that what a man has no need of, is 
dear even at a penny ; and that it is much better to have fields^ 
wbere the pbugb goes or cattle feed, than fine gardens and 
wsAks, that require much watering and sweeping. 

'Some imputed these things to a narrowness of spirit, while 
otbers supposed thathfe betook himself to this contracted man« 
n^'of Kving, in order to correct by bis example the growing 
luxury of the age. For my part, I cannot but charge bis using 
hi^ servants Hke s6 many beasts of burthen, and turning them 
offot ^ing tbem when grown old, to the account of a mean 
and dn^enerous spirit, tH^ich jiccounts the sole tie between man 
and inan interest or necessity. But goodne^ moves in a larger 
spliere than justice :* the obligaftions of law aftd equity reach 
only tomaiikiffd, \i^tfereas kindness^nd beneficence should be 
e^etided to creatures of every species; and these stiH flow 
frottit'tfife breast of 'a well nalured man, asistrcams that issue 
frotri a copious fountain. A good man will takecarie of his 

t"'H^birtiself says in express termsy^'A'imaster 6f a family should 
senilis old oxen, dnd iiH the honied cattle that are of a delicate 
fhkHie ; &9 ^H sheep that ar^ hot hardy', ^lelr yoot; thehr vtvy pelts ; 
hi»ltttd?wag€in6,:aEUl ,tbe«^ instrumentB'belDnglngtofbishrwband- 
ry $ . such likewise of his-. Maves, as are old or. in|»nn, and every t^in|^ 
else^tbat ia useless. A master of a fapnily should love to sell, not to 
buy,*, "What a fine contrast there is between the spirit of this old 
stol9iind that of the liberal-n|indc4 and benevolent Plutarch \ ih-) 
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horses and d(^, not only wbile they are youn^f, >but ivii^ M 
and past service. Tbas Ibe people of Atheod, wbei^ ikmy \aA 
finished the temple called {iecatompedon,(;^ s%t ktlHierty tht 
beasts of burthen that had been thMj ^inplofedifl that imk, 
•ufering them to pasture at large free from an^ ^rth^fr Mfvi«e. 
ft is said, that one of these sobseqaeotfy came of 4ts^bwn «•• 
cord to work, and placing itself at the head of €ie labaaniig 
cattle, marched before them to 1^ citadeL This |^8Se<t ikt 
})eopIe, and they made a decree, that it t^xxHd be kept at Hie 
pablic charge as long as it lived. The grave of Ofawm'sniawi* 
with which he thrice conquered at the Olympic games^ are stiH 
to be seen near his own tomb. Many have shown particulil 
maiks of regard in burying the dogs which they had brought 
up and cherished ; and among the rest Xanthippiis of M, 
whose dog swam by the side of his galley to Sahmnis, when^ 
Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and was afterwud 
buried by his master upon a promontory, to this day calkd 
' the Dog's Grave'.(A;) We certainly ought not to treart liviflg 
creatures like shoes or household goods, which when worn 08t 
with use, we Arowaway ; atnd» weve it^y to^eaoh henewl* 
lence to human kiiid, we should be kind and mereiM to olbci 
creatures. For my own part, I would not seii even aiiold^,<bit 
had laboured forme ;(/) mtich less would I banisb, tt it mft^ 
for the sake of a Uttle money, a man grown eid in n^ serrki 
from his usual place md accustomed diet ; sinee he tiM bl^ 
BO more use to the buyer, than he was to the sellert Bis^C^ 
as if he took a pride in these things, informs us Ibat wfaefteei^ 
suf he left his war horse in S^ain, to save ^e public ihe dimirp 
of his freight. Whether such things as these ai^ iobt^ces<df 
greatness or littleness of soul, let the reader Judge ft»r hlA«fid£ 
He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. Fe^ 
when genera] of the army, he took no more from Ibe pul^ 
for himself and those about him, ttian ftree Atttt ^ledlmnMtf 
wheat a month, and less tbari a medimnufi and a ltalf%f baitif 
for his horses.(r/t) And when he was governor of Sardinia, 
where bis predecessors bad occasioned & province ^>)^v?^ 
ei^eosei for pavilions, beddio^^and appaielf m^i j^iil more 1)| 

J See liife of Pedicles, v!^l II- ' . v, ' 

* Cynossema. See theUfeof 'TliemUtodles;' < ' ^, . . \j:; .^: 
/ This, as M. Rtcard justly observes, is sarely> cavryoaif the ptin* 
cTpfe too far : and would eventually do more harm thaai goods.GfS* 
tie usage during" their useful life, and a gentle di^missiou from i^ tf 
ail that humanity or ChiMsttanity claims at our hands^eapeciaUy (mt 
such animals as are obviously intended for o«v subiistonce*^ 
p? See the Life of LycurgiiJ«, VoiX 
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tbe nmhet of tfieKin^ods and attendants, and tiijeir aumptu- 
Qus feaats and amusements, be on tbe contrary was as remarka- 
ble for hiis ffMgalitj. He put t)ie public, indeed, to no kind of 
charge* Instead of makii^ use of a carriage, be walked from 
one town tQ anotber attended pnlj by a single officer, wbo car- 
ried bis robe and a vessel for libations. But, if in these tbings 
he appeared plaiq and easy to those that were under bis com« 
umAi m every thing else be preserved great gravity and seve- 
rtl^. Fox be was inexorable in whatever related to public 
jmtiGe ; and inflexibly rigid in tbe execution of his orders ; so 
that the R<W^n govemnnint bad never before appeared to that 
people either so awful or so amiable.(n) 

Tlvfi coatraM v»a3 Cimpd not only in bis manners, but in his 
s^le, which was elegant, facetious, and familiar, and at the 
saiBe time grave, sententious, and vehement. Thus Plato in- 
ferms U0, *' Tbe outside of Socrates was that of a satyr and a 
bvfoon 'y but bis soul was all virtue, and from within him issued 
aiich divine and paUietic things, as drew tears from the hearers, 
and melted every heart. "(o) And as the same may justly be 
afinmid of Cato, I cannot comprehend the meaning of those 
iriK> cofQpare hia language to that of Lysias. This, however, 
Ueave to the decision of such as are more capable than myself 
oicstiinating the sevecal sorts of style used among the Romans ; 
an)) beii^ persuaded that a man's disposition may be disco- 
vered much better by his speech than by his looks, though 
seme ere of a different opinion, I shall record some of Cato's 
mmariMble aa^ii^«f 

One. day when the Romans were making an unseasonable 
clamowr for a divisioa and distribution of corn, to dissuade 
thcAfiromit, he thus beg^n his address : ^' It is a difficult task, 
iQj feihw oitiSjenSy to speak to tbe belly, because it has no 
^MtB*": At another time» cpipplainiqg of the luxury of the Ro- 
qiees^ be said^ ** It was a bard matter to save that city from 
ruiDy wb^e a fish was sold for more than an ox."(p) Upon 

It, His only aii>usement was to hear the instructions of the poet 
&I01U8, under wiioni he learned the Greek sciences.* He banished 
utiirto from his province, and reduced the interest epon loans al-* 
moat to nothing. 

• Sympos. The effect of Sooratea* eloquence upon Aldbiades is 
slatea in the Life of the latter^ V<4. H. 

I^ias* character^ which it is not requisite here tp extract, may 
ha caUecte4 frem Cic. de Clar, Orat, iz. Dion. Hali<;. in his Life A 
that oratori and Quintilian x. i. The latter writer in particular 
compares hia eloquence, not to the rapid course of a great river, but 
to the quiet flow of a limpid rivulet.* 

p Luxury was now rapidly making its way at the tablet of Rome. 
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a^tber occasieti he obsenred, *' The RoaHan p«fO|de ivvl^tte 
iheep ; for as those ctn scarcely be brought to Jthr nikf^fy btt 
all in a body readily follow their leaders, just such (taid^he) aie 
ye. The man whose coooaek you weatd not take as iadid- 
duals, lead you with ease in a orewd." Speaking of the peiwr 
of women, be remarkod, '* All naeii Ba^wrally goiFem- the 
^tomen, we govern all men, and our wUm govern ua." Ikt 
this is derived from the Apophthegms of . Themistoeiea*^) 
For his son directing in most things thtoudbhis metef^he 
said, ^ The Athenians govern the Greeks : I govern the Alfae- 
nians ; you, wife, govern me ; and your son governs yovt : let 
him then use with moder^^n that power which, child as he 
is, sets him above aJl the Greeks." Another of Cato's sayings 
was, ^' The Roman people fixed the vahie, not only ii the 
several kinds of colours, but of the arts and sciences. Fer 
(added he) as the dyers dye that sort of purple which is molt 
agreeable to you, so our youth only study and strive to eiosl 
in sufh things as you commend." Exhortii^ the people to 
virtue, he said, ** If it is by virtue and temperance, that yep 
are become great, change not for the worse ; but if by inteoh 
perance and vice, change for the better : for you are ^keadf 
great enough by such means as these*" Of persons perpetual^ 
soliciting for high offices he observed, " Like men, who.lmsw 
not their way, they wanted lictors always to conduct theow" 
He found fault with the people, for often choosing the sann 
persons consub ; *' You either (said he) think the consulate ef 
small worth, or that there is but a small numbec worthy of 
the consulate." Concerning one of his enemies, who led a 
\ery profligate and infamous life, he remarked ; '' His mother 
takes it for a curse, and not a prayer, when any one wi^MS 
her son may survive her." Pointing to a man who had eeld.a 
paternal estate near the sea side, he pretended to admire him 
as one that was stronger than the sea itself; ** For (said h^ 
what the sea could not have swallowed without difficulty, tkif 
man has taken down with all imaginable ease." WbeakiBf 
Eumenes came to Rome, the senate received him with extra- 
ordinary respect, and the principal citizens strove which i 
should do him the most honour, but Cato visibly ne^ected iai 
shunned him. Upon which somebody inquired, ^* W^ do y«i 
shun Eumenes, who is so good a man, and so great a titad Is 

Athenaeus vi. 19. states, after Polyhhis, that salt fish frem tiie Bbck 
Sea sold for nearly twelve guineas a piece I But see, fat iustiniii 
of still greater extravagance in Tiberius' tine in epicurism, specta- 
cles, furniture, &c. Suet Tib. zsEiv.* 
q Bet his Life. 
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V^ii A^TbM am^ he^^'mmhted Odlo, <'butl lode 
'upoQ ^ liin§iis<4 ctkatnt^ tbat'f«eili iip(m human flesh ;(r) and, 
'iof att tiielaiigft/<tbsrtLb4wbe^»8d'miiclicele%ira 1 &[id not 
mk^^to^t>e^^tiiap»(AwiibMa EpMs^n&ndtts, a Pefkles, a The- 
»«fltocto,>A Ma«i»9:euriud^«r Witfoffa^iicar Barcas. He tised 
i» 8ajr^^ti^iBlMeiilie8lHited^him,'beeatfse he neglected bis 
"imn conctxmt anch^sfe b«fbre'.idayt(^int«d those of the public. 
Siittfdnt'ha* would ratlie^ bis good factions ilbcmld go unre- 
irani^, than^ Ms^ bad onfe» tAiptmi^hed ; and that be pardoned 
9V^.body*»"fe^Its with j^aterease than hi^ owa.'^ The 
tioWdxA barring sent tbre« etiibassad<$rs to the king of Bkh3hfiia; 
of wtiom one had the ^out, aiiotber bad big tskull trepanned, 
and'tiie^itrd Was accounted Hftfe better tban a ^I, €at6 
mniiied ^ikI dhtterved ; ** They had sent an embassy, whicfi 
bad ndlber feet, heard, lior heSrt.'y*) When Scipio applied 
to ^im at the requeaf of Pol^bius In behalf of the Achsan ex- 
il^,(<> and the matter was( much canvassed in the senate; some 
speakings in favour of their restoration and some against it, Cato. 
lose up and said ; ** As if we had n6thing else to do, we sit 
here all day debating, whether a few poor old Greeks shall be 
Imrt^ by our grave-diggers, or by those of their own country !" 
(The sedate then decreed that tbe exiles should return home ; 
tod PdF^bius, some days afterward, endeavoured to procure 
wother meeting of that bo(^, to restore those exiles to their 
iorifier bonouriin Achata. Upon this afil^irhe sounded Cato, 
wb^ Metered smiling, "This was just as if Ulysses should 
t»V^* Wished to enter t!i^ Cyclops' cave again for a hat and a 
bett, vH^ich be had left behind !" It was a saying of his, « that 
#^^meii learn more from fools, thanfools f^om wise men ; fdt 
Ihe? Wiie^'aivcffd the errors of fboli, wbilfe fools do not profit by 
th^^artfjjlH'Of the wise."' Another of bis sayings was, « (hat 
Iil6>lll^ dyoui^'Brtati who blushed; more tbart otie who turned 
^!ch*'2Uid diat he did nfot kppf6ve a soldier who moved his 
iUtodS itt %iiT|ibii!k^ and Ms' feet in -fighting, and #hd bored 
lal*d^ritf bed thfift h^'sbouted to ijayle/' Jesting upon a veri- 
er.!; »h .U''** i-i 4- t*^*'. ; ' t '' i ^ ; J" . ■' ' -^ T 

llc*'i "**'-*■ ' re •* '' * ' ■ ' ^ ' ' - * • *" ' 

t ^,^ TJ(?»f |est, is takf^ fr^jprvthc phrase in. Honjevti- V ^3 V ; 
^M>A^K i^^t *!K5ng. tl^ftt devourest thy p^c^^e/ . 
^'^ SteW'lUicientg; says M. RJcard; partioularH Aristotle and the 
MfMOSi^ ^aee^the ilbui or uhdet sb^dfi^ ih t^ <^^ 
. t The Achcans had entered into measures fordeiivering up ^heir 
•HitlbyHottbe'bfaig of .Pmia::tiii^ lie1n^'d«ft^«<ed; k fh^Usand oT 
Jbeai»iirate aeijKd, aitd compeHed lo^i^v^'exiles^h Italy. There thej* 
coiitiiwed80f^itpea]Q8ass; after* which about thi^ ftrUH^d, wlio 
m^st^ still living, were ristor^d hf a dfeore^<5f^lie ^nate espebtally 
enacted in favour of Poljrbiasy one of the number* 4ee Supp. 3^ix. 3. 
Vol. in. r 
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fat m»D» lie aslied,^' Of vh$l 9^rviQ»,t9 Ms toMttf vm a n A 
a body be, whick frott Uie jAf(^lta tiM §9Dki is Mtbiog but 
beUy ?" Wbaa aii ep^iire (Mred tn b« itcMHcd inte faH 
fritQctshipi ha. aensadK^ " H^ jeQiil4 Bf]t-Ui» mUk m- muu 
>vbqse palate bad quicks aeosatiofis.ibaii hi»h«aft" M^mai 
to say* *^ The 8oiii of a Ipvec Uved <P 4ltt 'IMfr «C moAtf^ 
Aad that, '' In aU.his ]ife^/h#4ia4 aa^ver.^wptBted b«l<el tbw* 
ibtogs ; the first, tb«( b« bad trusl^ a ^osaaa witb ^ aeavai; Ihi 
aecoodt ih^ be bad gime by 9^> n^iaa be mii^ k«m gone bf 
land ; and ^ ttiirdt itbal be ba4 pASfted cpa di^ ?iitb»ullMvUg 
a w^l by biau"(««) To ^ old. d^baudiae be obaafved» ^ QU 
age 1m deformUiea en9f^ (rfits own; 4o odt add lo if inl^ 
Tice«" A tribu^ of the. p^ple» who bad 4be dNtradar efia 
foisooer, pcopcNiing a bad law, and atr^Qvouft^ ^wtHiag blai* 
self to %ei it passed, Calo said to bko, ^* Youag man, 1 faMpt 
jH[>t wbattier it la tha oaost da^g^roi^f^ to dFink what yea. wf« 
or to eoa^t wb«t you ppopeee.'* ^^^ stmfi^mif to«aied^ 
a maii> iMio b^d led a diss(riiite a»d mfefDeiaa lift, be and, ^It 
is upon recy unequal teinps tM I contend vrltb yoH$ for «m 
•<aie ac^cttstomed to bear eepioaeb. mA cm uttef Ittritb pM* 
. auie ; but witb i»« U ia di^dgfeeeble te uller» and umittdHs 
hear It." 8tt<^ was tb# vuMMier of his lapafteos, ead shfil 
sayings* 

. Beuig eppoiBted qoimuI aloaf witlk biss Iriend Vdenusi Flae* 
eusi, the wfirameni of thai p»fl of gpiie. iiibida the. J tmm 
call Citm^f^ ' Hither,' fett tp ^4 fet»6^ While W Mt f*» 
: duiitf S0«e of the oaMona tbeie bgr arm^t ^ted wMuMg elhetf 
by Iwdeess, e Ime army pf bail^^iBieiis |aU upon biQi» sMt Al 
wa» in danger of being dr^eat e^ nUk disho p eupi (fpdl^tyi 
ooeaaion, beeent todesire sucoeum cif bia^iieighbeHrailbedSiHi^ 
berians, who rdeii^ndfdtw^bl4)(b^.taleiilii ti^ 
AU the ofteem 4)f bis enny tbowi^ i$ iQiN>lei»ble, Hmk^ 

u A|«»lifii. This btabae» miaeadenteod Iwrf alMis tiea#iSSiS| 
who have agreed in lendering it, *<That he had passed, oqe dl| 
mj,'' M.RWdfqllawa^tbe>el4]nte]fiQsUtloiK 1^^ 

. iafter'Meisiriae^-. -., , .^ 

V AaCatQ^trqQps,e0iiSiatedl<^^ie;iieat partef lye^inWifwiliS 
teoltgreat pains to dlscf^ine.tbwihi^ oeasije«imtllMKt Ibaorbui^ 
.deal with the Spaeianlib wbe ie Ibfik >waw wi»i Ae l o iea i| i »nd 

. GarthagiAl^nslMid^lMafiedlbesasilijkaijPLas*^^ 
aed^eoiuafseusft \^fti!e be jasiiie to-eetiien, beaeae aw^ 
thai his soldiers might place all their hfpes hi^teir ipeViiiri ^ W^ 
.^esfcieemWi niihcn be eame near the eaemeF^ beaMdef«eifeei% 
and pM^d bis army b^laii them in the plauiti ae*tbi^ tb a <y s " 
iirds were hetweesl hiaii aad.bla eatmi. The pierinee beiw s fs M 
of constituted nearly the noitbeta half ef'Spaiik. ^ . 
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t ilRMdbe-oU^ed ti> por^aift ii^istatice of Ae bdrbt^ 

rritmw 'Bat C&toiaid^' ««• It id no socli great hardship : for if 

wetoflqUer, wii thtU paf IbinM atlll^ ^nemy'ff «4»eDse ; and, 

if we Ar^ tonqiM^ei, tbeve wiU be n^bedy'^ither to paf or to 

fualte^ deni^Mi*^' He gafn^ibe bfttlKe^, and e^^rytblng 

iAtiWMil stieo^«d^d to his i^i^ Poljf^biiiA In^rmft us, thsit 

iHm itttil^of^llfa^^p&nSB&tofnisMi this lAcbolthe Hf%r B^- 

itfi :iftt€)ra0«d'b/tilii cc^nWiMid in «M d9i«f,(tv) fo^tWitb^nid- 

^g»fii^'nfiltbb6rs aod the bravtrj of Ih^ir 'kibabilaftls^ Cato 

:Jii9tt*lf M7>; tbM be took Iftore dlies than be »p4nt dafd^in 

i^Mbv not was ft m M$e boa^; for tbey mm actunlhr 't]^t 

' feir«r Ibatt four bimdred*(«) Tboi^ Hit« campaign affimlid 

t tbe wldiera mueh booty, be giive<dacbof tbem lat pound wekbt 

«f ftihef beakles; iaying^ ^ It 1» better tb^t ««Mjr of tbe Kp- 

«Mbs should xeturti wiHi feibrer in tbeir poditfts> tb» a f(tf«r 

wttb^d." And for bit own part be aasnrte ns^ tb«t of tbe 

-. Wb^ (€ what was taken ki tbe waAr^n^Ibb^ esme H bis share 

bdt vbtit be ale and cblmk : ^* Not tbet I bhNxt«» saj^t be, those 

' wbeseek* tbeir cmti advantoge in tbeae things^ but I had 

. Vttlber contend Un valour with the brafm, tbaO & wenl^ with 

:4ie rieb^ or in rapaciousness iritb tbe ooretous." And he not 

Mly^tept bimielf fret firoin eilortioB, but ftl) those Hkewfce 

fliat were immediatdy under his direction. He bad five ser- 

:vattta with binr in tbii expedition, one of wbetf, named Fac- 

'.i0as, badpurefaaied three boys that were aamiglbe prisoners) 

' i|NitrsHK»be understood that bb Master was^bifoniMid of it, nn^ 

^MAe to meet hi* eye, be ban|ed himself. Upon which Ceto 

f>1iMr the bt)ye^ and put tbe money into the peblic treasorew - '* 

:: (Wtule b» wasMtMngthe affairs «f SpMn, Selplolbe Great, 

ii^fkbiitlisriiii^^iifiiy, and wished to bit^m^ tite oodrii of bis 

>iiaeeeiS»' Aid to bave^ tbo finisbing of^ tbe wi^ biiMself, «ana|ed 

9(i|ttilllirs. to:' ts^ td get Mmaelf appointed bis successor* Aitet 

wbich, be made all pcwsible baste to take from him tbe com-^ 

^nehdof^behraqr. W Gatorlm«ibg«riu» tMMihv took five 

^ *" HiFA^lbd dreadefbbi^mBnei^lMPoeerediibBgMUitepeet in all the 

pTOvinces beyond the Iberus {hod. Ebro), be wrote on the tame day 
^f^ iNi^l^^leetera to^tbe eoamnokiers ef sefeiml ftsrtilied towns, order- 
"'* {ngtb^At^dfemobsliwiiihoiirdelay tbtlribrtifiectleiisi andassur* 
' ' inf tbeni, H^t be-weoMt-patdoii mme^ 4>iit s«eb aa readily eomplied 
" wrat biS'OfdersL fam,tf 4mt of the ecimnandtt% heHenng tbe or- 
J '4^ie be seM eniy teitibnself, bnwedkte ty'beet down ibeir walls 

iMtafHieri. (UrdtmUvi IJf^) 
'tfTbSiimni(m%aser«attWible^'i»the eidenhitieit ef Ptolemy, 

Wbeeo i lip m ea tbaelties, «o. of old tpiuiv at tbvee bimdredand 
^' 'eigbtyy^aii to that of Pliayj who ot^ mi^es theta amount to one 

bimdredaodeigbtfifimf. ' 
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companiet of foot and fire hundred bone, as a ttmroj ta ai» 
tend upon Scipio ; and on his way defeated the iJacetanN 
ans,(y) and lock zmong them six hundred Roman deserter?, 
whom be caused to be put to death. And, upon Scipio^s ex- 
pressing his displeasure at this, he answered irooicaUyj 
** Rome would be great indeed, if men of birth ^ would M 
jie!d the palm of rirtue to plebeians, and if plebeians like 
Himself would contend for exoeUence With men of birtfa.*^ 
Besides as the senate had decreed that nothing sliould be dis* 
tiirbed or altered which Cato had established, the post which 
Scipio had so anxiously solicited rather tarnished his own gloij, 
than that of Cato ; lor he continued inactive during tnit go^ 
vemment 

In the meantime, Cato was honoured with a triumph. But 
tie did not afterward remit or lessen his efforts like those whose 
ambition is only for fame, and not for virtue ; and who having 
reached the highest honours, borne the office of consul, and led 
up triumphs, withdraw from public business, and give the rest 
of their days to ease and pleasure. On the contrary, like 
those who are just entered upon business, and thirst for bo- 
nour and r^noiwn, he exerted himself as if he were beginning 
his race anew ; his services being always ready both for his 
tq'ends in particular and for the citizens in general, either at 
tb« bar or in the field. For he went with the consul Tiberiul 
Sempronius to Thrace and th^ Danube,(z) as his lieutenant' 
And he^attended Manius AciliosGlabrio as a legionary tribune 
iotoGreece, in the war against Antiochus the Great; who; 
next to Annibal, was the most formidable opponent the Romans 
ever encountered. For bating recovered almost all the pnn 
vinces of Asia which Seleucus Nicauor had possessed, and te* 
duced many warlike nations of barbarians, he was so mocb 
elated, as to think the Romans the only enemies worthy of his, 
prowess. Accordingly he crossed the sea with a powerW 
army, colouring his design with a specious pretence of rest9r« 
ing liberty to the Greeks ; of which however they stood in no 
need, having been lately rescued by the kindness of the Bo; 



y A small Cat|Ioni«n tribe, near the foot of the Pyrenees.' 
z The year afler his consulship. Examples of this condescen- 
slon» in generals and men of oonsalar quality, abound in Bo*^ 
history. Epaminondas,' after having several times filled the higi^ 
appointment of Boeotarch stooped to accept a small police ofice» 
and dischai:ged it with the most sqrupulovs attention and punC' 
tuality.* « . ' ) 
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mans frmii the yoke of Pbilip and the ]tfa€edoit]aQS,(a) and 
rendered indepeii^ent. ^ . 

tJpon bis approach) all Gi^eece was in the utmost comtno* 
tion, Jand unresolved how to act ; being corrupted with the 
9t)lendid |iopes infused by the orators, whom Antiochus had 
gained. Acilius, therefore, sent embassadors to the several 
fttates^ Titus Flamioius appeased the disturbances, and as I 
bave related in bis Life, without having recourse to any vio« 
lent nieans, retained most of the Greeks in the Roman inter* 
est ; and Cato confirmed the people oi Corinth, as well as 
those of Patrae ^nd iEgium in their duty. He also made a 
^Considerable stay at Athens ; and there is still extant (it is 
said) a speech of his, which he delivered to the Athenians in 
Greek, expressing his admiration of the virtue of their ances* 
tors, and bis satisfaction in beholding the* beauty ^^^ grandeur 
ci their city. But this account is not true, for he spoke to 
ttlem by an interpreter. Not that he was ignorant of Greek ; 
bill he choose to adfjiere to the customs of bis country, and 
ld.ugh at t^ose who admired notliing' but what was Greek. He 
therefore ridiculed Fosthdmius Albinus, who had written a 
history in that language and apologized for bis improprieties 
of expression ; saying, ** He ought to be excused, if he wrote' 
if^ by command of the Arophictyons." W^ are assured, that 
t^e Athenians admired the strength and conciseness of hti^ lan- 
gQ4ge ; for what he delivered in few words, the interpreter was- 
eBliged to make use of many fully to explain ^ so as to con- 
vince them, that the expressions of the Greeks flowed only 
irdm tb6 lips, while those of the Romans came from the 
heart.(6) " . 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of Tbermopy* 
Ise with his troops, and added walls and iiiitrencbments to the 
natural fortifications of tl|e place, sat down tmcOncemed, think- 
ing the war could not touch him. And, indeed, the Romans 
despaired of forcing the pass. But Cato^ recollecting the cir- 
cuit which the Persians had taken upon a like occasion,(c) set 
tui in the night with a proper detachment. 

a By Titus ^nincthis Flaminius, who proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of Grbeee at the Isthmnm gMttet, A« tJ. €. 558. See his 
Life^ in the sequel of this work* 

'* Th^ire fcatihot W a strdliger in^tt^e than thU, that the brffcf 
e3B^t*68siM of tlie Spartans Was owing itb the wttive simplicity of • 
thw ntafiitters and ^e aincerity of thfeir hearts. K war tie ©»**» 
prestioa of nature. Artificial and ci*ctwnlocaiory etq^i^fe^tm'yt 
uke llceniious paintings, ^e the consequences of lieen^otts IK0. -- 

tf In the Persian war, Leonidas with only thrccliundrcd Spawwfe.* 
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ffho was one of the priaooers,^ miised bis^waj* and vanMiig 
abMt imi« imfmlkaUi pleeet audi ftraupiees, Iteewte 
Mldien into l»e«p«BsaiUedttafl and 4eapai«. Catov^ete»«k« 
llia4aB9ariCird««4lM9 teeealajiall; fvWiahe^ wiUioael«^ 
CMi JfaoKiiB, wbo wai deatmi^ m ct iwhla e *a itaepoaoW 
laiiil,r« waal loMaM wkb gMit Aftoil^ aiidat tbe baail^ 
af iHa liie al aadaigbt vitbaot abj iiioM« acraoiMii^ iiMf' 
wM okiva tiaaa asd Heap ratki^ tbat alitt mom mpadtdlttC 
WW aad added dackaaaa la Um obsourky. At bst^ tbay V^ 
aponapatfawUebaeaiiied Ip laaddawn tothe«Beiii3r%c«H|ft 
There tfaej set apnarka en seiaa of tba mm aoi»ptoo# 
rooks upon tbe top of tbe mouataia CalHdromus, and retuminf 
tbe aa^ way took tbe wbole party with^ diem; eoadaoliog 
tbeta by the diaactioB of the maifci, and thus rc^gaiaing thtf^ 
path wbkb they bad left, where tbey mad^ a proper dfspeBi- 
tion of tbe teoi^. Tbc^ bad marched but a little fertfaer, 
wbea lbs path iailed tb«B« and tbey saw^Mtbiag before thm 
taita pffeoipice« wbiob distieised tbeoi atill taove; for th0f 
ooiddiiot yet perceive tkutt diey were near tbe eneaiy^ 

mha day now began to appear, when ene of tbein^boiM|kV 
ke beaid the sound of hmsaa voioee, and soon aflerwani tbsr 
■nr the Grecian caiMp and Aft advanced guard at the foot (a 
tbe rock. Cato theve^em made a bait, and aent to ^uaifit 
tbe Ftrmianiytbat be wished to apeak wtib diem in pHvato^O 
Tfaeae were troops wbose fidelity and courage be bad ^*f^ 
caced mpaa tbe nxMt dai^^ous occasions* They bastsiied 
into his presence,^ wAisa he tbqa addressed tfaami ** 1 ^""^ 
sirous of taking one of tbe enemy alire, to leara from b\m waa 
tbey are that eompese this adraaced guard, and bow o^"/^ 
number; abd to be jnferased what is the disposition aad'^tw 
of tbeir whd» army, and what preparotiatti they ba*« ^^^ 
te receive us: but Ibe businefls requires tbe speed and impcit^ 
osity of Hons who nirii inte a herd of tisaiofous beasts*" ^ 



fUBtained the shock of an innumerable multitade in th^ ysw^j f 
Tbermopybe, until lbs b#ib«rlans Udctag a ciretn^TDanAidw >"^ 
taios bgr by-w«yft,ciMae i^KHi hm fvom h^hixy^t^d^ ^Up^^ 
pieces. ' . . ••^''-^ 

d The mountiuns U the east, of the straits of Tbemi^yl| 
cpmpitehended under the ^me of OflU, and the highest of ui' 
cMled eiUUdpomuff, ^t the loot of wbieb is a losd-ste:^ fte^^ 
(]Liv. zxx. 15, and Strabo ii^.} 

# Firmittmwaaa^QBBaBoeloiiy in tbe^ric«i^A#dL tbalAfA^ 
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When Ca^bftd failArf nytdfc iwft th» FimiaMhwiBiait fcr^ 
fhtf preparajtioD poufedl.dowtt the mooDlm^ tmrpriMd tbe «4«» 
TMitfid fHAidi ob p t iae* th«m» todti oac wmed bqmi, and 
bmifibl hw to Caib». . Thit ptewr loW Ihbi» tbat tbenw 
h^ f£ tte arp^ wa» enaanipftd mlk tbr ko^ m tlw iia«w# 
paa0» a&d that tbc 4claidUB««t wbkh gaajiiad tli& Mghtiooa^ 
ablied of m kw^re^ itlesi itkoliaiiB. t.Cair da^biog thns 
tMopSt as iveU o« acattMut q£ thais «umber aa their Mgik 
(mce»(/) ditvr hi* aNrordthefeBt^aaii MMhed upoathaor 
wiih aU the alam of vakaa .aaAtiWnpaln> Tba J&teliaBs ao 
■oaaaf aav hi» dAsceni Ima the preoipicts* than thajr lad la 
the Bftaui ho4)r» awl tteew the .whole iattt the atmst aaafii^ 

IIOII. 

At tbe »aB»a time^ Manias fovced Ai^iocbiiy intrfiThipnat 
helow, aad poured mtQ the pass with Ina aiaajr. Aaitiochua 
himself beiag ?f ouaded iu tbe vondi wUh a steae, aad hairja§ 
aeaae of his teeth struck out, the aafwiah obhged liMn te tiini 
bta faoise aad retire. After his retreat, aa part of hia annjr 
QBuM withstand the shoek of the Romans \ wd though thena 
appeared ao hopes of eseapftg hy flight,, eft accoiu^ of the 
sIffaitBese of the road, the deep ouirsfaea on one side^'aMl the 
rechy emieeaces on the other, tbe^ yet: cio wiied akag thvou|^ 
those narrow p!assa«;es» and pu^vrag each other dowii fio»faaa 
of beiof^destroyed hy the RcnQflois, aiiserahly penahsdl 

CatQ, who was never sparii^ in his owb praises,, and tiioiighl 
boAsUag a natural atteadaat on graat actions, ia verj pniprKa 
ID his account of this eiploit : '^ Those who saw, him dbargiag 
tbe eaieffij (be stales) routing vn^ pursuiog them, de^rod thai 
Calo owed less to the people of Rome, than the people oC 
Rome to Cato ; and that tbe consul M anius himself, coming 
hio\ fiom tbe £gbtv took him in bis aims as he likewise came; 
ip panting with exertion, and embcaciog him abng time, coted 
oyt iaa tcaaspoct of joy, thai neithes he nor tbe whole Aemaai 
people could sufficiently reward Cato^s merit." 

Immedialely aft^r the battle, the consul sent htm with an ac- 
eaimt of it to Rome, that he mig^t be tbe first to carry the 
aevi^<>f his own achleTement. fie had a £|TOurab}e wmd to 
Bnindusiom: thence he reached Tareotum in one day; and, 
l|aieio£ travelled four da)rs more, arrived at Rome the fifth day 
^f be kiAded, and was the first who brought the intelligeoce- 
^ ^ victory. His arrival filled the city with sacrifiaes siid 
dtb^. testimoaies of joy, andg«re the people so hi|^ an opt* 

*>#'Tbe' •^^•vi^ sad •i^*7^t» of tkc otigimd ineloJe %.jfiUi di m^ 
WMh esA l^dljr ever be picierved hi a vcrsieik* 
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181 *CATO THE CENSOR. ^ 

BioQ of themseWes, flwit they now^believed there could be do 
bounds by sel or land to their empire. 

Those are tiie most remarkable of Cato^s actioos* With 
respect to civil aflFairs, h^ appears to have thought the impeach- 
iDg of offenders and bringing them to justice, a thing ^t ^ell 
Reserved his attention. For he prosecuted several,, and encoutt- 
ted and assisted others in carrying on their prosecutions: Thus- 
he set up Petilius agaiast Scipio the Great: but secure in ^ 
dignity of his family and his own magnanimity, Scipio, treated 
the accusation with the utmost contempt, Cato perceiving 
that he would not be capitally condemned, dropped the profe- 
cution : but, in concert with some other accusers, be impeapn- 
ed his brother Lucius Scipio, who was sentenced to pay a fine 
beyond his ability, so that he was in danger of inaprisonment : 
and it was not without great difficulty, by appealing to the 
Iribunes, that he was dismissed.(g) . 

We have also an account of a young man, that had procu^a 
a verdict against an enemy of his father who was lately dea«, 
and got him stigmatized. Cato met him, as be was pasaAg 
through the Forum, and taking him by the hand addressed bifl? 
in these* words: "It is thus that we are to sacrifice to m^ 
manes of our parents, not with the blood of goats and lamWi 
but with the tears and condemnation of their enemies.' , v 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; but, wherieyer, 
in the business of the state he gave the least hoodie, be was n^y 
variably prosecuted, and sometimes in danger of being co^* 
demned. Fo| it is said, that near fifty impeachments were 
brought against him ; the last, when he was eighty-six years (^ 
age : upon which occasion he made use of the memorable ex- . 
pression, /* It is hard that I, who have lived with men o^?*^ w 
generation, should be oWiged to make my defence to thOTeoi,., 
another." Neither was this the end of bis contests at the bar.; , 
for four years afterward, at th€ age, of riinety,(A) he impeaqa: „, 

^ This unbounded privilege of impeachment, like all SF^^^ i%^' 
vantages, was liable to ^at perversion : and eren Cato "^^^ , 
4oes not seem in exercisuig it to have uniformly kept his eye ^P*^^^ 
5ic public interest* j xu 1k». 

A Plntwrch here is^ not consistent with himself Toward the w^ 
ginning of this life be says, thaU Cato was but seventeen y^^ ' 
it the time of Annibi^l's success in Italy 4 and at the conclusionflc 
informs us, that he died at the beginning of the third ^^}%^' 
l^t the battle of Ca»nx to<4: place A. V,. C 538 ; and the third fB* 
nic war broke out, A. U. C. 60S. Accordinjgf to this comp«tatioii# 
Cato could not be more than eighty -five years old when he di^d^ 
U. C. 606 1 and this account is cofWDieo by CiCero de Clar. ^M^ 
XL. S^ also Plin. H. K. ziiz. 1 
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CATO THE CENSdfe. ^ ^ 

ei Scrvilius Galba : so that lik€ Nestor be lived three |^iera- 
tions, and like him too was always in action. In short, after 
liaTing constantly opposed Scipio in matters of government, he 
lived until the time o( Scipio the Younger, his adopted grand- 
son, and the son of Pauius JEmilius who conquered Persetis 
and the Macedonilins. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the office of 
Censor, tiie apex of all civil honour, and the winding up ds 
it were of all the dignities of state. For, beside the other 
atithority that attended this office. It gave, the magistrate a right 
of inquiry into the liVes and manners of the citizens. The 
Romans did not think it proper, that any one should be left to 
follow his own inclinations without inspection or control, either 
in marriage, in the procreation of children, in his table, or m 
bis society. But convinced that in these private scenes of life, 
a. man's real character wM-mttch mote ttistingufsbable than in 
bis public and political transacticms, they appointed two ma- 
gistrates, the one out of the patricians and the other out of the 
plebeians, to inspect, regulate, and chastise such as they found 
inclined to dissipation and licentiousness, and desertirfg the an- ' 
cient and established modes of living. These ereat oQeers 
were called Censors, and invested with power to deprive a Ro- 
man knight of his horse, or to expel a senator who ted a vi- 
cious and disorderly life. They likewise took an estimate of 
l^ch citizen's estate, and entoUed them according to their pe-. 
dicree and condition. 

I Trhis office h^ several other great prerogatives annexed t0 
it :/t) and therefore,, when Cato solicited it, the principal sena- 
te^ opposed him. The motive to this opposition, with some of 
^ patricians, was envy ; for they imagined it would be a dif^ 
gr$tce to the nobility, if persons of^ a mean and obscure origin 
Vfere elevated to the hi^est honour in the state. With others, 
it was fear ; for, conscious that their lives were vicious, and 
that they bad departed from the ancient simplicity of manners, 
they dreaded the austerity of Cato, because they apprehended 
. ths^t he would be stern and inexorable in his office. Having 
consulted and prepared their measures, they 3et up seven com- 
petitors in opposition to him ; and, imagining thait &e peo{^e 
wished to be governed with an easy hand, soothed them witb 
the hopes of a mild censorship. Cato, on the contrary, with- 
out condescending to the least com{daisance, in his speeches 
from the rostrum professed his resolution to punish every in^ 
stai^ce of vice ; and loudly declaring thatr the city required 

' >' See the Lift of Camillas, vol. Q. 
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conjUTid ihit ^Kftyl#r " tli^ fMitt i rt a^ ^ 
to thoon not te wA^em^ tm the tKveftflt pl^ioim; Ht 
himtdf toM Hmoi, Im w» dftt of Ibaft dMif%ct«r, mi mm»| 
the patridaoi Val«riM Flactuft irat Mother; 9hi HMmHb tA 
Avhb colkagafi, and Um alofM) becoqid iiopetOYenderg^od 
•unrice to the Gommonweaitfa b^ «fibotipt^':tMtlii|| otf ^^M 

addod, dial be WW cthen fmaiftf ihtt^tbe^Miflbnlhip, te !«(• 
der lacMrdat ito^liMitlf« bocawoi thajr ^mk tfriMI ef^iMi 
•I wodd 4kdbmtge HMtbMy. ^ ^^ 

The Ronun people opon^ Mt oceaeldn ilowedibeMiele^ 
tniljr great, aod worthy of the best ef leiders: lbflt» (kr f^im 
dieadiiig the aererHy of this MetSble ttrnt, th^ feJectedtlMiie 
aaaoolher caadidetea whe^Mieisei leadf ti^ ooMtiflt tietf'pM- 
sureioererf thing, and chose Valerius Fluoce* wklrl^ef 
etteediag to &e Mler^ nor is one Hw^ MM ei fd me ullieot 
Mnor, hut at one who, akeedf peatfeiaed of'ki/ gaee qet Me 
ordeiB hy Tfrtoe of hit«uthoiil3r4 • • ^ n .* >.^ 

Cato then naned bia friend and oeileagoe jLeetes VaMttI 
Pbocea chief of the aenate, and etpelM manf oiheie imm 
thefaouae; partieelarly LucitaaQ^riMtiQafwho hedbeenehi* 
flul aereo jreare before, and (what was a atill higher honour) WM 
brother to Titos FUnikiu*^,(jf> Ibe oonqeerov ef klnj Pkkmp. 

Tbe came of hie eipuhrfon was the Mlowiflg:^ LuaM mm 
elKQOglf iHecbed to a btteutite baf , whoaa he alWi^lBi|il 
near him, and carried whh him even when eoihineiRtfo|'Y« 
Miee, ^«kl wbohhdfreiter kkieenee aodbiterealrwithPbHft'tbiui 
ai7 of Us Biofl mtkaale friends. When Ludoi w« teHdAt 
in bia proconiular proeteee, one dey m lbe¥ wefe driid^- 
ing, this bojr (wbe eal nekt fain, 40^ iMa>; MMig'Ottlff 
fi£oDie attevtioM to bi« au»ter, a man eiisiiy meiMgekiibiqii 
his cops^ aeld ; h I lofe veu ^ tMdevty, 4bet 1 leftithdttla 
riiow of gladtsftott, wMch I had nevmrseen befiff^, tb ebu^fte 
Tou, though* I tong to eee e man kilted/^ ^^Ii^ reionf ^UNs 
&foiir/* herej^d, ^' yeu shaft not sU ttneasilf jA^iMi: 
I will soon onra yovr longingw^ Upon #h)elH' he oirdeflKt a 
conrict to be bRMieht into the «ooa W4i6i«'lb^ wefttJ^eMli- 
ing; and sending for one of Ms lietoiii wHb in ««, b^i^ 
Hked his amionv - whether he wtifhed lo ine^'the'^iie^itfA ; 
and, on his answering' in the affirmatire, commanded tbe crifih 
inaTi head te be etruolr off. The sto^ is thUk tl^'l^lnost 
writers; and Cicero (hi h» dialogue on OM .Age) iiK|Ddii^C0 

iP^jrUtts, Litjr, dcero, ^- make the sumame ef tbii^if^ 

« 
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CaI* §rmfAk accMi«l«f tteflMit^* Livj^ b»«if?«r slaM, 

4klit tbe perik» 8ld» wm a Gwidisb cteaefter, s^ci thai Lufclot 

|iIM bua Qot fc^ 4be yctor^ but w^^k iue owo babd ; «»d te 

Ibift^tie'qiH^t tbe au^uicHj of Catftbimaelf. 

b iiiK»tt« beiositbue espdM fram the senate )yf Cato, bis bro- 

tter MignatiJj •appftal^ to» the paople^ ami sammoned Cata 

J0f asi^^R bift leaaoB for thit tXfiilaioiK Aad, whHe be waa 1^ 

Ifttiog m &U dttail the iraosaclioB of tbe ban^^tU^ I^iicii* 

liltoia^tsd t& diNi^ ibe thmg; but ti^Km Catia's taDdering ta 

liiiii an oatb, be shrunk from it, and bes expateton was tbatafoae 

fi0OfMjHlQtd.¥dM« Qaa mibsequant exbtbition of tbovm bow- 

•neCy Ibe people had piijr oa him, as be pa»ed bjr the ooiiBiilar 

.^^1 and pkMod Jitmeif aa far fwom it as be ce«ild^ aad c^led 

Mwa^back; totbeuitiiMMtof their pawer corvectiiig andbeaMnf 

vhal had tabu place. 

. JB0.«ipe]leda)s6MaDiliit8,aaother senator, whom tbe ^i#- 
Kalopiam bad marked out for consul, because be bad givcii 
his wife a kiss in the daj time in the sight of bis danger. 
f^^Forhia own part," be said, ^bis wife nercr embraced him, 
.^excepl when tt thuodened dreadfolij;" adding, by wajr of 
.jfriie, " That he was happy when Jupiter was plf ased to thun* 

He waa ceosuied as hairing merely indulgi^d bis envy In de- 
rfjuading l^ieiuS) who was brother to Sdpio the Oi«at, and had 
fiMmboaoaredwi^ atrittoipb; for he took from Uqa his horse, 
.laH^iil waa beiteved be did it to insult the memory of Scipto 
ni^mvm^ B^ there was, another thli^ tiiat mndered Ittm 
tiiB0l» generally obmoious ; and-that was tibe. reformation which 

lirJntff^w;ed .wi& eespect to hixury. Ta begin his attsd^ 
il^on it opanfy ivas impossible, becsmse thewbole body of the 
G|m$4;ria jvas infected, and he therefore took an indirect me^ 
fitbod.. He caused an estimate to be made of all apparel, car- 
<>rN#^ fei^d ofn«n^^ furnilure, aad utensils ^ and wh^t- 
>:fnr«i? eiMseedf^'Meen humlied. drtcbmas in value, be rated at 

%li»^ tiam us 9iiK)l^«iid impoaed a tax acco»liflig to thai valua* 
^.itioiv JPoi^.^veiyf thousand ases, be tnade them pay three; 

,t)^t those iWb^ found tbemalves burtbened with the tax, whya 
i,i6^ oifldfifljt and frugal with equid siribstance paid much less to 

Ae.jpilbl^ m§bt«be indueed to retrench tbeif appearance. 

,^ It> Bt^ma prababla^ fi;om a subsoqueat and nearly ideatieal sc« 
'.^.CQWM^pf tbi» exputeipa (in the Life of Flaminiu^, that we should 
^iSS'**Titu«^in this^ place. See also Liry xxxix. 41. 

The abore stqry, by a capricious delicacy in Langhome, is omit« 
Ym i^tsplaee, and inserted ahaost vej^Mm in the Life just ^uot- 
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This pemifed bim QRan|rMilii||^ 

rather tiiaa part witt) their .4u^y^ flqbuUtfsfi^.theUivfi^^t^. bl^ 
amoDff those iikems^ wjwjewe^ed tbeif^^expcw^is^ MTfH<}ti|. 
For the. jgeneraliij.x>f mai^tui)d tbj«k,:^MjPwl#>tW:>e) 
show thek ureiJth 4s, (be same Jthiqyg *^t;^tmgM i^^h 9t^ 
that cfmieoce is ^een i^ the aup^r^^ities^^lif^ta^ the to^^^ess^qili 
of life Aa4 tl^i»,(^fe are^d)j|f?* w)ia^siHp^e!A Arjp^s^ 
pbtlosopher ; for he could^^t (^(^ii^Pin^ttdy^^ 
po9se8te4 of ^uperfluitip ^hoMjd (ie.^Goi^ted<hapmf>i»4^ 
than tboMs who ahovod b vii^ ^s ^.i^eceai^ ^d-AiseSiL' : S^ 
Scopaa. the Thessatiao. wheu oi^. pfrhis {nen4^ >aak«d. ^m 
for something that couia beDf lUtle u$e or.conveiMeiiGe ^o^h^ 
ind gave that as a reasoa why he fboukl grant his4;ef9i|^s^ 
plied ; *' It is in these useie^^ and auperfluoua tiuogs th^ \^ 
rich and ha^p3r,'' Tbu& the desire oi wealds tar from hei^'$. 
natural passion, iaan adventitious ^d foreign one, ^ising&to^ 
Tulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no regard to these oompUints, but rather incr^ified 
his rigour. He cut off the pipes by which people conyeyeC 
'water from the public fountains into Uieir bouses ^nd gaj;d6|U| 
and demolished all the buildings that prelected into the'stre^ 
He lowered the price of public works, and farmed out^e pub^ ' 
lie revenues at &e highest rent which they couM bear. . Sj 
these things he brought hintself into great odium: 90 tt^^ 
Titus Plamnnius and his party attacked him, and prevailed upof 
the senate to annul the contracts which he had made fo;* r^ 
pairing the temples and public buildings, as detrimental to j^ 
state. They farther incited the boldest of the tribunes to aef 
cuse him to the people, and fine him tyvo t^ents. Tbey lik^ 
wise vehemently opposed him with regard to a halLwbiih ^ 
built at the public charge belov^ tl^e senate house by th^ Forumu 
called* the PorcianHall.^* ^ ^ _^ 

The people, however^ ^^fr to have been ti^b^ P^ii^ 
with his behaviour in this office. For wlien they erec^^d^^ 
statue in the temple of HeaHb, they upade no mention od \^ 
pedestal of his victories and his triumph, bu^ the in$.cri^tioB^ 
to this e^ect: *' In botiout of Cato the Censor, who wbsn^vj^ 
Roman commonwealth Was decliptng.and leaining to c^c^^^;s^ 
it upright acain by salutary dbcipline and'^ise ordij^a^ce^^ana 
institutions." - ^ 1 %'. . 

Before Ais, he bad fldiijiilea thos6 who were fondf^of sucli 
iKmours, and said ; *• They were not aware that they, plumel 
themselvet opon the workesansbipof foundws, stahialriba,' ahd 
i^nters, while the Aomaqs bore aboi^t a niore g^o/ious image <gI 
him i» their hearts/* Ahd to those who ezjnressed their wonder 
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^iMt.'irilildM^pcfrsanttofHflfeiloM statues, Cato 

Ink! mmt, ht refilied ^ ^* He bad much rather tt should be ask- 
ktdi why he'ba^-110* a stirtoe, thtn why k^ bad one." In short, 
iid^mmisi o^nlbn tiKitff good citbien should not eten accept 
Mil du^ praise, ^Iriess ft lendetf tb the advantage of the commu- 
Irt^r, ¥«t/of«H ffl*n; hewa^the most fbrward to commend 
%lM$#9f : forbe in(pt»6s usl^t tbos^ who w«re gu^y of mlsde- 
iMeanots, a«d aftetwatd reporoveit ^ them, used to say, «♦ They 
W^tie^et^UM^le-* tti%)r i? «ve not Catbs ;'*(/) and- that sudh as 
lftritate<f some idf hi^ actions^ but dM H awkwardly, were called 
■'left-handedCatos.* Hte adds, **That ttm senate in dangerous 
dimes' cast ^die<h" eyes on' him, as passengers in a ship do on the 
-jHlot in a storm t** and •* That wiien he feappefied to be absent, 
Ihcy frequwith' defetred the consideration of matters of im- 

Crtance.** These particulars, indeed, are confirmed by other 
iters ; for his \\h^ his eloquetice, and his age, gave him great 
authority in Rome. 

^ He waif a good ^tber, a kiAd husband, and an etcellent 
economfst. A6d as he did not ibirtk the cstre of bis family ^ 
mean and trifling Ibing, demanding only a superficial atten- 
fioft, it may be of use to give some account of his conduct in 
ftwt respect. 

"• He chose bis wife rather for her family, than her fortune ; 
persuaded that, though women of both descriptions have their« 
pfkle and ^If-consequence, yet those of good families are 
ttiore Bshameti of any base action, and more obedient to their 
Hctebands in every ttiing that is honourable. He used to say 
tfcat tbcywho beat their wives or children laid their sacri- 
legious hands on the most sacred tilings in the world ; and 
♦hat he preferred the eheffaEcter of a good: husband to tbat of a 
grefat senator. And he aNimired nothing mo^e in Socrates, 
than bis having lived in an easy and quiet manner with an ill 
teoipered wife and stupid children. When he bad a son bom^ 
no b«i8lnes9 however urgent, Except it related to the pol^ic/ 
eontd bindk^ 1^ from being present while his wife wasiied 
mi Bwaddted the infixkt For ^ suckled it herself ^nay, sh« 
dftengavelhe breast to her servants* babes to inspire them witftr 
a broUiei^y regard forthsr^wn. 

" -As 800ft' as the dswn of understanding appeared^ Calo 
to<^ upon himself the dfie^ of «cboolmafitet tp^ hn son, thoiigb 

( Tbui had his name become proverbiad fer mof«l cerveeliiess. 
Witncsa, too, the 

' ^ ' . (Jfu«. iL4av 

Vol. m. ^ ' n ] 
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he llkclaS1al« titled OMoy Wl» wi» a Wipg^iiiMe i 

ri&ti and la^ht«d«vel^l-oter tt^Mrtfto;. >! Bot l»>dr^)iid4ciioo^ 

OrfiiHe<} M^ th^ eknif he ^bijppetibdf|of<b^4lwr ki leanfciwgii 
Of fbfeit ^e ^uki be ffidifbeeii tu'sn^aniialiib fttrMfiT&r bi»ie&i 
cattoti. ' He wa9; ^Nfrefoie^ liiiMKh* M<) fmcpl»r^» * gtkml |Mfc y 
iir fat^; ^adlrt the nece^Mfy ei^tiBesi ' :Fer lie' laashi h^tti iwi 
qrI/ bow to throw a dart, to figbt band to kaqd^'ftiich:t€»tfi(i»y 
bet H boK, to* endttM beit attd ooldj ^m6 to swi* lint fib* 
I'ougliest Mid iMil i«piM'|mr^ of tbe riven-* Ue.wiolttbMlM 
fies for hmi be farlber acqaamts us^ with bis town ipMid-li* 
Targe ^baraeterftv^ti^ without stirring «yto^ bit fater^ 
bouse, be might gain a knowlec^ of 4ie iibislriout actiossfbf 
tbe ancient Romatns and of Ibe cmtoms -of -Ijfo counlrj. fib* 
Was as c*refifl not to utter an iodec^it word(«} faeicwe his soo^ 
as he Would have been in the presence of tbe resM vkgiotf 
neither did he ever balbe with him% A regard to decency ta 
this Respect, Has indeed at tbttt time gei|eral aouM^ 4Uf 
Romans : for evtm soos^n4aw avoided bathing with thSr^fan 
tbers-in-law, nut dioosing to appear 'Urklresfed and' ndeed-beif ' 
ftre Ibem. Tbe .Greeks bowever-eAtrwird Uu|^t ^ktusMatA 
to be so'scrapukfus In uncovering themseiTeSy ajMl'th^.i^ 
their turn taught tbe Greeks to Mhe udwd ereO' b^ore te 
jfomen,' /** 

'While €ato' was adopting such exceUent measures :fi>rfoi«i)t^ 
it^ bis son to vblue, be found bhn naturaltj doctilie balhi htg^ 
nius aUtd inclinadon ; but as bis bodf was loo wedJc tbunde^ 
mudi hardship, bis Mm was obliged to mkut the sertsity . 6t 
lAs discfplbie, dnd to indulge bkn e little in pewt of.di^ 
Yet even with tb» eonltiltolien be ^pras «n eaceelleHtjSoidi«r,^Adr 
particdarljr distinguisbed Mttself under Pftuta JEHnilMiiiiilbe 
battle i^lnst Feneus: Vfbm ^Ht o^eaaioti 4rir ewosd . bappei^ 
iK to be struck ftbm bis band,:tiw moisture tff wfaicb'ipvevW^ 
ied Um from graspHi|; H'finbl^ri be 'turned to^siHiu efiMrcom>^ 
ptfilons wifii disep conceMB^ iMid knplored i their asflistau^tiv 
lecorerifli; H. iii^ tbiM imbed with them ^alo4be>midlt of |m^ 
enemj, and having with extraordinary eibrts cleared the fkoL 
where tbe sword was lost,' be irt kst found^K under iiei^^f; 
arms tfliddeed bodi^of^^ieods, as wi^l^iAeueii^^ piM^ 
upon each e<hsr.(n) Patflus iBadliu»:ftdmlied 4^8 futta^ 

m How stvoni^y does Jlinoial fvara thai most in^fftrat f^mr 
lar upon a paeent^ notice ! 

o8oetbeIifcorp«ttIusJEmiliWv«a.lIt.» *-^^ '^* 
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tioB^lte ydvmtgsifim ; ami there k a 4elter stiH es^tan^, wri^em 
b^'Cato?to Wssofll^ to whiohWeirtr^ely ^imnenJs his activi* 
^vasid bi^ 661^ iof hoQOttr «94^fl^*<^ ^P ^ recovery of tM 
«wwb Tbe ymmg^'inaji '»ftefWdfd aiarxiecl T^ia, dai^bter 
loiPEBldS'cSknHaa andraitter tat jrotif^rScipio : tiie honour of 
wltiBktdi^ttce«ra»iks^iKh 0wm^io hi$ own, as to bis father's 
iwfiti; .* Tfa«Kr;C)lo?a care ia the'educatioi^ of hi* «» ansivf c- 

QK^feThaidoiany'sltiiNss v^hoQQ he pwrebased among the captives 
kdleit ii^off ar, (^ayrcbposing thrypuBi$^ wd suqb as were 
nosicef^ahle of^ insthioliorii like wheipf or <^It9 that may be. 
Ijrarafied atipD'easiure.v Nofte of these slaves^ ever went into any 
^ev man's hoise, e^iepl tbe^ fl^ere-fent by Qato or bis wife ; 
aorid if any of them ivastt^ed what his* master was doing, he 
Uways answer^d^ " He did A€>t kftfi^v ;'' for it was a rule with 
Catolobaire!kts^vei»eiiher emp^k^'ed in the house, or adeep ; 
and hcritked ^ose ^tfcat slept the moat kindly, believing that 
Ae5^ wen? better tempered than Athens who enjoyed less c? that 
lel^eBbniient, tiod .fitter for any kiod of busiaess. And as. be 
kBewthat slaves wtH stick at nothing to graHfy their passion 
tos^omany he all(>wed them to have the company of bis female 
aiavea^ upon paying a certain pri4:e,.but tm4er a strict prohibit 
tei of approaching toy o^t wornfln.* 
' When be was a young soldier, and as^ yet in low circum^ 
statnces) be nerer- found Cudt with any tbii^ that was'aerved up 
toFUsiakie^' bat thought it a shame to quarrel wi^ a servant on 
accQfAit of hkpaJatev Yet aftei^HHird, when he was pos^ssed 
df>anitasy fortune and made ^n^rtauiments for hjs friends and. 
^>|lriiioiptft>|iQers^ as'SQOBHas dinncfr was^overbe never fail* 
dd-toisotrieot witbl^bem thongs pitch of his slavet as had not 
^iienTidtte'ait^daoce,for had sufficed any thing to be spoiled. 
HrqcBliii9ed^«9eiice3 1^^^ raise qnariela 'paong his servants, and to 
ktap^d)em'afc;v«rhtnee,'ever. ptcipe^tjn^^^d i^ariqg some bad* 
conseqwh^ from their wianimijty^C^) And when any of them^ 
wiere^giiii^'«f^a j^pbal. 0fin)ei he gave them a formal trial, 
airfl io ?th^ pcteei^e 4tf their fettwir serrants put them to* 

i«A«(|B»<UhM.aft)9r! wealth >ii|crea$>«d^^nd lie foMnd agriculture^ 
rMifi| amiisfng than fn^ta^l^^ i Jie? luiped^i^ tbovi^s* to surer 
de|Ki^kte^r'iVMl^»^loj^^^iO^Qeri^ pur^^taaing ponds, 
hot baths, places proper for fullers, an4 ^states iti good condi* 
t}orr,-faavMg* pasture gro«x^»iiiA ^^bd^lhnds; frqm. these be 

•-Th^e Wf re surely' disciWSUffife insiiheetf of pcby vanity, or 
jBean snspicio&s, and ^hi^Hf unworthy pf a^reatman.* 
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4erived a great revenue ; *^ such sm one. He used iosaj^ a»Ju* 
IViter hi9>seif .fonld^i^.t disfq^H4^ Vf-'il^h :\ar, 
.. ii%pr^ct|se4 the most ,bl8a|a^aW[9.^iW,5?V^ 
^ps. His fiae^d wa&,U> in^is^.U^aJt tbofif wkuo >e farnisM 
wi^^ QiO)ae|r should take ^rg,real^Dun9l^t,i«^.j^^ 
\\hm tliere were full fitly ot them amj.ds ip4Ry,slup^ k^-\^ 
mandi^, gp^ ^ar^ i9r Iwiself, {ft bf main^^ teftfflotio, his 
Wd-mani who sailed aiid ti:a£c^e4 alopg ¥f^Jih th^OL . TjbWt 
libqu^ hijs.gaiti was coo«ideraUe, ,i^ diapfiiriisk hif capij^ 
.^ut only a 4^1^11 pact of it. ,, . . ;. 

. He likewise Lent moiej- to such of hU .slaves as jcb«e it; 
aad they employed it in purcha^sjng.hays, wha were subsc,- 
quently ingjlrucled and fitted fm* Sicrvice at .Cato's expense \^ 
teing sold a^ the year's cad by au<;tioQ, Caito t/6ok several rf 
ihcm himself at thp price of the highest hi dilQr«4edu(;tiQg it 
^out of what he liad lent. To incline Ms son to iJb»'Ss^m^ec99^ 
^t h^ told hiin, '« That to dimini3b his substaiH>» wss imt toe 
^artof a hud, but of a widow," Yet he carried th^ thins (s 
extravagance, when he veoit(|r#d to s^aasti ^^ Tiialr tbpJW 
tpxly woudprful andgfidlike,. ax»d fit to be Tqgist^red i^^ 
iist« of glory » was he by whose accounts it should at last^ 
ptar that ka had wwe than doubl^jrhat b« had Jwcciw 
froni his anpeslors." , , 

, Wh&^ Cato' was fa<; adyanced ip yeaJ», thei^ $fmei.4 
Ronie two- enbadsadora icom AtheBS>(9) CamtadcsJbe-^^ 
4enuc» and Diogenes tb« stoic. Tb^ were ^at to tmp^ 
tho remission of a fino of five hundred taleats> which had b^^ 
^ff^ppsodon the AtbQ»ians fojr eontuoaacyr by tbft Siiywiia^ 
at the suit of the people of Oropus*(r) Upon the arfi^* 
those {^iiosophers^ s^ch of the £U»fiaa youth as bad.a t^ 
for leariiiug went to wait oo th«m, and b^acdtheomitb ^^^ 
and delight. Ahov^ all they were charmed with itl» g«sce»* 
' -aaiknef:s o( Carneades ; the force of , whose? . eloqu^fi^ *^ 
)0oi»fpanied by an adequate reputation, had dranui-ap ^^^ 
of the politest and most considerable persons in Rome, aad tbe 
sound of whose iajse Hke a mi^ty wind had ^led tbe^^ 
city. The report ran, that there was come (rom Gwec^ a w» 

pUyi»ihUHie9»€Ji/^^sv^wumi^eHgU^k/^^ „ . 

^ Aulas Gfjlliu* (vii. 14.) menticms a thirds Crilolaus thfr *^^^ 
patetic. > . 

V The Atheaiifiwiua plundered the city of Oropus. ^P^V^! 
plaint made by the iphabitants, the affiiir wa$ referred to the ow^ 
winationof th« Sic/bnians, and the Atitentans not attending Jo J^ 
tify themaalves were £ned five hm4s^ taim% ^e^Soppl' *^ 
xxvii. 24, and Pausan* viK !^ . ,. . , 
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- • ' — X. -" '■*■ ■^'■'' '' y' ' '^ ' ' • 

^ aftt<^i^ng fi^hiek^ W|id5efo0re than btundii pdirera could 
'Wotbe andiidlieiy&^'fi^c^si p^sibns, and who had made so 
Wottg an hftj^ii^fofi lipoid th€ffJ''outb, thai foi^gcttkig all c^ier 
^)^adyi^^aladiJlirer^[^3,' thief were qQlte seized by aB^ny^usi- 
^icfcy^ftp^plgfosophy; > 

^i-l^^liiofdaflfe Wei^ <rMs}>^ it«6 ; oor^xwild thcjr 

c^i^Ht miedmmori ^leakire^ehold ^ir don^ Uhis fondly em* 
' tbmO&^dm G«ec!afi'li€eratd^e» and follow these wonderful teadi- 
ers. - But Cato, from the beginning, Was^ alamed at it. He^no 
ficx>i^i' perdeived ^ispassjon fof tbeCfteeian leancttng b^n to 
prevail, ton he was afrc^ Ihat -the young men wotild tarn 
^iM^ir amhilionthat waV^ and prefer the glory of elocjueiice to 
thil^fideeds^of arms.^ But when he found thftt the reputation 
^f' tbeise phflosophers lose still higher, and that tb«ir first 
i^^feecb^ were tfafli^ted(«) «rto Latin by Cains Acilios, a senator 
w great^idlinotion, who nad earnestly begged the fetour of ia- 
f^i^mtlng them> he lest all patience, ami resolved to di^taB 
4lM3in^^^Qd some specious pretence^ 

^-' 'tie went therefore to the seiiate> and complained against the 
U||%ietfates ht detatoing so long anbassadors who would per- 
llttAle^tbe people to whatever they pleased: " You ought,** 
said he^ ^' to determine their affair as speedily as possible ; 
Hiat t^tumiog' to thiir schools they may dedaam to the youth 
tlf><jiap6ece, atml that our§ may give attention as before to 
^b« l«Wtf d!nd the magistrates." This he did, induced not by 
any^ ptfrticolar pti|tie to Cai^ne^es (which s^me suppose^te 
iM^^i b^etf the case) but by bis avem^on' to f^losophy, haA 
iH^tiiakmglt a point (osbowhis centempt of the polite studies 
aMileaA»iig of the Gteeks^ Nay, he -scrupled, not to affirm^ 
)*^'!rhatr &&€iXt»B himnlf' was^ a p«almg seditious fellow, iHio 
^•ed 4l^ ttimcst eade«iro«^ - to tytanjiixe over his country by 
i^iishiog its ousteus^. and drawing the people'^ver to dpioloBfi 
eont^ary 40 the law8.''(0^ A^td, to skiicule the ^w me&ods 

ii#j.^I1ieJlraaii^alta»ri.o€F]atarofa;Jia»«notfifi^^ testimony, in 

feywop qfjr9ff^o(^^^ to.^f^i^;tli«ip notice. They ev«i ^^te anp* 
ther instance of the honour in which it was held ; when the Bo** 
man senate voted^ th^ir thanks to Pompey» for having published a 
version of some trekfises ^ Hippocrtitelr, ftet found i^the strotor 
WifefMithrWAtefc*' ' -'*■■ • '[-^ ''"' ■■ •"' 

t Surelyi as M. Ric^rd obseryes, a most unjust censure, as no o&ft 
odtild shew mbre respect to the lafws th%n fi^^ho reli^ied to break 
thesti l^^seapihg ftempiisoh*— even t^ AaVehw life. The eustoms 
aM opiiiHoii^ which he^oiijg^t to seitersede/wet^ notorionsW pei^ 
aielous; and^ii^eiideaveitriiii^^^kottlispilrpese^be used only the 
lef^Himate arms of penNMsien and example.* 

« 2 
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«f lKwr«ies' teaching, he sftid^ " Hit sebolftfv griftw^ iii4eaftK 
iDg th^ir att, as if ihey kitebded to exercise ft i^ pkia<iiig 
causes in the shades below." And te dissuade bis sofafnons 
those stadias, he told him in a hnder tone diail <couUM>e exy' 
pe^ed from a man of bis age, and as it were in anoraeubrsBd 
prophetic way, " That when the Roosans came tfaoioi^ ts 
ioibibe the GrettiA literature, ^ey would kse the ewfin ^ 
the wodd." But time has shown the vanity of ^t invidioai 
•aaiertioii ; for Rome was nerer at a higher pitch of grsndemv 
than when she was most perfect in the Grecian erwlkioD, mi 
most attetttive to all kinds of leaning. («) 

. Neither was Cato an enemj to the Grecian phi 
alone ; he looked upon the physicians, also, with a sas] 
eye. He had heard, it seems, of the answer which 1 
crates gave the king of Persia, when he sent for him and ol 
liim a reward of many talents ; ** I will never make use of (of 
art in fsurour of the barbarians, who are enemies* to the Gre^* 
This (he said) was an oath, which ail the physicians had take»i 
and he, therefore, advised his son to beware of them all. He 
added, that he himself had written a little treatise, in wbidf 
he had set down his owe method of cure(t;)t^nd the tepmenh^^ 
piescribed, when any of his £simily were sick : that he aeftl^ 
recommended fasting, but allowed them herbs with dack, ^ 
geon, or hare ; suth kmds of diet being H^t and suitable m 
sick people, having no inconvenience except that oiffodw^ 
4reams; and that with these remedies, and this regiinei),H 
had preserved himself and his &mi\y. But his^lf^Aoffinieo^ 
in this respect did not go unpunished ; for be lost both h» 
wife and his son. He fimself, indeed, by lits strong la^ 
and good habit of body lasted long ; so that even when M,'^ 
frequent^ indulged his indinltion for ^ sex, and at so ^-^ 
seasonable ag a jt eei k a young woman ta wife. " _[;^' 

. This was on th^ foUowing {HWienoex After the deatb^efbis 

^ u Borne had indeed a very extensive eaopire in the Apgaa*^^ 
but at the same time she had lost her ancient coastHuttoarsndAtt 
liberty. Not that the learning of the Romans contributed tp f^t 
lofffi : their irreligion, their luxury^ and their comiptioD^occ^i^ 

IP bato was a complete quaci;. Hrs mediesl'reeeiiHs, vhichWi 
be found in hisTrettise^ponCkmBtty MAni af^^eitberi^rf ^"^ 
or very dangerous i and £^tiag^ ^ich he eaploded, is bettter ««■ 
them all. Duck, pigeon, and hare, which (if we majfthdHrtre W 
tarch) he gave his sick people as a light diet, are certaini/ nW 
strongest and most indigestible kinds offood^ and their Pl^"52C 
dreams was aproof of it. Hfe hlis eveu preseired thtfoWW*** "^ 
ofaoharipfi^dlslooationsl ' ^ u\. 
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wife, li« mdrJied li» son [as ttentlbn^ above] io the ^augbter- 

ojFFftulus ^noliiis^ the sistei^ of Sdpio ^ and cc^tinwed himself 

anfrlid(m«r, but ba<ia ^otin^ ismale'slave that came privatel^r 

tozfai&b^i -Itcouldnpt'howevep remain long a secret' in a 

simil b&meyVfkh a daiigbtc^^in-law in it ; and one daj as the 

fiiro|iriib$.ek^ seesoed kwaf^iWy to flaunt by in this conti^acted 

i|i[|iD8iioD^(^)jro^ogCato gave iier a serene look and torned his 

b^jsk upon ber« but said act a word. The old roan was Soon 

ipfonned of this cif cumat^ce^ and Ending that this kind of com^ 

lAefce di^i^fied his son, and hts dau^ter- in-law, hexiid not 

ex|)ostulate with them, nor take the least notice. Next mom- 

i|ig.J^ went to-^e Forum^ accordmg to custom, with his friends 

si^t bim ; and' ^ he walked along he called aloud to' one Saloni* 

ua^ fv^ had been b#s secretary and was now one of his train, and 

silked him, '^ Whether or not he had provided a husband for br» 

dfuighler ?-' Upon bis answering, '* That be had not, and should 

not without ^onaulling his best friend :" Cato said, " Why then I 

have, found out a very fit one for ber, if she can 'bear with the 

desparity of age ; for in other respects he is unexceptionable, but 

he is very, very oW." Saloaius replying, ** That he left the 

dtspoaal of her entirely to bim, for she was under his protectionv 

stfid bad no depeiKleace.but »pon his bounty :" Cato without 

farther cere^mony said, " Then I will be your son-in-law.'^ 

Tbe jB&an at first, as may easily be imagined, was astonished 

at Ihe proposal : believing Cato past tbe time of Kfe for mam 

' rying^ and knowing himself to be iar beneath aa alliance witb - 

ft^family, which had been honoured with the consulate and a 

t^mpb. But when he saw tbat Cato was in earnest, he em- 

bra^red the <^er with joy ^ and the marriage contract was signed 

astsoan as tbey reached the Forum. - • 

While tbey were busied in preparing for tbe nuptials, young 
Cato taking his relations with him went and asked bis father ; 
«^,Wl»at o&pco'he bad committed, that he was going tO' put a 
mother-in-law upon him ?*' Upon which Cato exclaimed, " Ask 
oolsttcb^a^ilestion, my son ; for, instead of being ofibnded, I 
have reason to praise your whole conduct : I am only desirous 
6f having more such sons, and leaving more suqb citizens, to 
tty cotmtry.*' fi'ut this answer is said to have been given^ 
lS»g before, by . Pisistratup the Adienian^4yrant ; who wi^n he 
1^ sons by a jforiaer wife already grown up, married Time* 
nassa o^ Atgos, by whom he is stated 16 have bad two sons 
mbre, ioph^ and Thto^ltis.' 

, jp IffeJ'a^erJifcUrque4e^m9CffideTtt^tr^^ 

JpOuittir tawrifaeUm. (Ov». Met. ii. 852.) 
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By this wife Cato had^a"^, wli60te<»aii&«^r1«sf ^» 
tber^s hxhet Saiotiiud. ^s Ibrfii^ ^t)!^*^ QM^, ^^ t^S lii his 
nr^torehip. Hh fitfrer oftefi nMM^6ii§' hhtr iil Iri^^ftf^i^i^ ^^ 
brare atodTiforthy m^n, Mc bbitk- hfr»^4; h^>^v^i*,'i«Sth'^ 
niQt|erali6n of a t>hil09Dphfer,' ajwrf^ng'Wih^iR W^V'S^fe'^feiiiA 
activity to ^iw of^tate.- Forii^'df<i fi^/^Kl^r^ti^'l^iid^ 
his at a subseqti^di {^rtxyJ^ andJileleUti^ Pi^/lUbft^'^e^^tt- 
toptioO from the service elf the public, ^ut c&dsff^t^d ithM ^^ 
tree as his indisDeMabfe duty'; ihyr yet Vlid he- bltevea^^d^^ 
AfHcanus had done, who finding hijnself opposed«by ^wrf^]m 
his course of gK>ry, qtiitted the administartiott', atoc^speoftlili^'te^ 
tnainder of his days m inactftm. Bbt,'as odfe told J^oHj^tftts . 
that the most honourable death was-to die In posses^i<m'^*^ 
sovereign poirer, so Cato esteehied tiia^ the olost hoaoutfikl^iM 
age, which was spent in serving the -common weaM. ^ "Ffii 
«museraente in whidi he pasised hisiei^Qfe hours, 'l»^re #i Sti i tf 
books and titling the ground ; and this Is the resriM^'^^ir 
having so many treatises oif various subjects, ' and historic ^ 
his com posing, (af) • -v -\ 

In his younger days he applied himself to agH^ltUit^^Wiffl 
a view to profit; lor he used to say, that tie bad ott^|wo%ir^ ' 
of increasrag his Income, labour and fmnilmonjr t ' ikrt' ai^ ij^ 
^ew old, he regarded it solely in fhrlight of tiieoiyijld siiBubj^ 
ttent. He wrote a book concerning eoontty ^^rtt.Xy) ^^W^ 
among other thmgs, he gives rules ibr makiiig^iiiei^ahdi i^ 
serving fruit; for he was desirous tabe thought ^6«rfeiftMafc|. 
particular hi every thing. He kept a better ^abklfrli^lioA 
try than in the town; for he ^ways lnvjte<f ^»om^^^f %iini^* 
quaintance in the neighbobthood tb sup wlih^iiit-< #ith>t&^ 
he passed the time in che^rfiil Wvehatiobi^^Mdiiib^^liflim^ 
agfv tiiable, not only to those of his ovriiagi, but' *6f*ffi2iy<HXrtg'i 
ibr he had a thorough knowledge of the^W^jd; HikPhild t^km 
ed a variety Of fects'and aneCdbtes, tbaf'#ei^hi{gMj^^^^if^tfuht> 
ing. He lodted U][>on the t^Aile a^r one bf th^ besf ti^eftii^tir 
forming friendships; and, at his, tlie conVe^MiO^ g^ekW)^ 
turned upOn the Raises of great ^d excellent 'toet^adMi^^ 
Rmnaos : of the profligate and the unworthy no mention was 

, X Bailie u^wir^ ofjjbiinaT^} ^4iSfty.otatfohs, irhifjihe leftbf^ 
kind him,^he vcrote a Tr^pise/Upon MJitarybi^^^^ mdij^SiM 
,of Jiatiamties } in two bf^esehe e^»miiiea th^ foundktion of pS 
cities of Italy ; the oilier Hve cohtained the Roman! histbm ^^i^u? 
]ar)y^ narrative ofthe first and second Funic War. ^^' . 

y De Be JRwttca. This is the only work of his that remiuns^^- 
tire. AmoD^ «thct <*CQridi» and patrticttlar*^ SAdl^tS. jlTtr^ts of 
tik &ttii^ of geesti ps«ltfy^ »d pigeons^ i(«2«^ 
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at^dv i £»r lit would not allovr in bU compaay ed^ wonly «Ub€r 

71^6 Japt, j^eiy^c^ wkkh be is s^id to bwe re»dci»d the. pub* 
|i«y Hsas lfee,id#9f nii^t^ of CfMrli^g^ ' The )^i>wn9er 3cipio, io* 
4eeU^gi^vQ t|i9£ip^hiog.atn9k^ta t^|4 work ; but it was under* 
^i^n #||iefljf jbjF thie i^ vice, and at i\m instancy of Cato* Tb» 
qf^V>ltpflhe w^r was.asfoUowg.: the CarUiagipi9;nsaQd,j)la^ 
$iiM^^».iUQg.i^ Ni^iiHdk,:t>€^. 9^ wait Kvitb each otbe^ Gate 
W# 4?<ipfltqipd ii^to AfFicfi) to ioi^esUpte tbe cauaea of the 
w^r^^ek Ma$&ini«sa, frfNpa tbe fifst, baq beeo a friend to tb# 
$o|^a^ i ^ai^d tbe Cartb^i^ians bad been adqititt^d into tbej|r 
a^iaolf^(e;) a£ter i)m /signal oYerlbrovir wbicb tbey received froqa 
%J|p|o ^e. jeldeft but upon i»fm» wbijcb deprived theoi of a 
eomidejrdble paft of their, dofflioionfi^ and impesed a heavy tri* 
|^te^6) When Cato arrived at Carthage , be found ihat citjr 
Qot ID ^.^^vste^i and huinble copditi«» wbi<b tbe Romans 
l^i^lH^d, M>t /uU of fOfii fit to be^ arBi»» abnundiag^ in 1001101% 
^Sf^&» and.ir^likA store^r and not a little elated by tbe tboii^ 
^ i^ Jb^ing* $(f weiU provided* He concluded^ tbere^«re, tb^ • 
it wa»no«r ti<ne S$i the tlomajis to endeavour te^ettte tbe^poiAH 
p.. dispiile betweei^ the Nuraidiuis aod ,Cartbdge; and if they 
4mI 'Piaii soo» loaiEe tbemaelv^ss ifia;aiU^a of tbat.ci^, wbicEad 
their aid. eofo^ reiaiaed strpog.resentineiita.of tbe uaage.ahe 
Im4 M€^,.ce^eived» and wa&pr^^ioualy increaaed in pawer« 
iji^, wwi iMi^ k^ enpofiisd to all thefr (ormer dang«>rs. For 
thier 1)^3^(09 be return<ed in all baate to Rome, where he inlbrm- 
fd.the Mm^^ ^' tbat the de&ata and other ipiafortunes whi^ 
li^ b^l^peiied to the Carthaginians, had not so much drained 
tlifim of thejr iorces, ^cui^ tbem of their foUy : and that, in 
^^pr^babilityjifwrtewl of a w^eaker, they bad made thenj.ii 
KkQi^ (jkilfMl ^emy. That tlieir- war with the Numidians was 
only a pifelude io future combats wi^b tlie Jtemany; and th^t 
Ib^ Jate peacq was a mere name, for they had considered it only 
-as a. sMj^peoaiou; of a^t iof wbidHhey were willing to avail 
themselves, merely till they bad a fi^tvourabk opportunity of 
im^vyi^g the war*^' 
, At the conclusion olhia^ speech, it is said he shook the lap of 

* * See Hor, Sat. H. vi. n, &€.* 

. a pp rutber, say th« l^ito editors of Aieyoi's French tnmsiatiim^ 
'io a peace;' as they never w^e adiniUedto-BiaJce with tbe RomaM 
an oftensive and defensive, or even a sinaply defensive alliance.* 

' b Scipio A,fricanus obliged the Carthag^iiiians, at the conclusion of 
the second Punic war, A. tl. C. 558, to deliver up their fleet to the 
I^manst to c^de txf Ma»9inissa part of Sypbaai^s dommions, a«d to 
pajr i^tp tbe publip treasuiy ten thetwand t»|<i|t|(, 
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be found the senators ^jJjiBr-^ %i^, for tJt^ ^^ 

he lold them, ** that ^ country where tbej grew was but tbret 
dayt Mil from Rome." Bat what |^.iiiftff9i9S^cff^«NMp«^!ff h» 
emnitj to Carthage, he nexftr*f^vefhir«piiiion io the senate upon 
any point whatever, without adding these words : *^ And ay 
opli|prl^^tl6^tX:^(««^g^sh<^btdbed^foyed.''(c) PubliusSci* 
pio, sumamed I*^i$ic^,^ ^ladi^H^^I, p9\^ to mainftaiti the ooDtraty, 
3tid concluded jill his speeches thus : ** And my opinioo is, that 
Carthage^'^hoMtd l^lsOrslaBdftg)^.^ ThislHustrious man, most 
probably , perceiving the people hurried by feelings <»f insolence 
into the most wanton excesses, so that in the pride of prospe* 
rity they could not be restrained by the senate, but by their 
overgrown power were able to draw the government what way 
they pleased, thought it best that Carthage should remain, to 
curb and moderate their presumption. For he saw that ^ 
Carthagini^Ais were not strong enough to conquer the Romans, 
and yet n^re loo respectable to be despised by them. Go the 
other hand, Cato deemed it dangerous, while the people were 
thuB inebriated and. giddy with power, to Bdkt a city vHiidi 
had always been great, and which was now grown sc^r and 
wise through its misfortunes, to lie watching every advanta^ 
against them. It appeared to him^ therefore, the wisest courset 
to have all outward perils removed from the commonwealdi, 
that it might be at leisure to guard against internal corruptioB. 
Thus Cato, we are told, occasioned the tiiird and last war 
against the Carthaginians. But as soon as it began, he died ; 
having first prophesied of the person that should put an end to 
it, who was then a young man, and had only a tribune's coin< 
mahd in the army ; but was giving extraordinary proofs of bit 
conduct and valour. The news pf these exptoits being broogbt 
to Rome» Cato cried out, 

^ He it the loul of council ; 

The rest like shadows gUde.(rf) 

T'his Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. 

Cato left one ^ by his second wife, (who, as we have al- 
ready o1)served, was sumamed Salonius,) and a grandson, by 
the son of his fifst" wife, who died before him. Salonfus died in 
hts prsetorsh^jieaving a son named Marcus, who came to be* 

e Hence Belenda Ml Carthago passed into aqiecies of proveriK* 
d This verse is by Homer applied to Tiresias, Od. X. 495, whert 
Circe advises Ulysscft %9 Tiafe the shades,* 
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ARISTIDES AND CATO 



COMPARED* 

' Uavikg thus given a ^tail of the most memorable actions 
of these eminent men, if we compare the whole life of the one 
with that of the other, it will not be easjr to discern the 4i^^ 
cnce between tliem, the eye being attracted by so many strik- 
ing resemblances. But if we distinctly examine the several 
parts of their lives, as we do a poem or a picture, we sb^ 
find in the first place this common to them both, that they rose 
to high stations and great honour in their respective common- 
wealths, not by the help of family connexions, but merely by 
their own virtue and abilities* ft is true that, When Aristides 
raised himself, Athens was not in her grandeur, but the dema- 
gogues and chief magistrates were men of moderate and near* 
ly equal foftunes. For estates of the highest class were then 
only five hundred medimni ; of those of the second order, who 
vrere knights, three hundred ; and of those of the third order, 
who were called Zeugitae, two hundred.( /*) But Cato from a 
little village and a country life launched mto the Roman gov- 
ernment, as into a boundless ocean, at a time when it was not 
conducted by. the Qurii, the Fabricii, and the Hostilii, nor re- 
ceived for its magistrates and orators men of narrow circum- 
stances, who worked with their own hands from the plough and 
the spade ; but was accustomed to regard considerations of 
family, opulence, distriluitic«8 among the people, and servility 
10 courting their favour : for the Komans, elated with tbeir 
power and importance, bved to humble those who stood can- 
didates for the high offices of state. And it was not the same 
thing to be rivalled by a Tbemistoclei , who was neither dis- 
tinguished by birth nor fortune, (for he is said not to have been 
worth more than three, or at the most ^ve talents, when be first 
applied himself to public affairs) as to have to contest wiA a 

/ See the Lift of Solon, Tel, t 
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Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius Flaminius, 
mritfaout any assistance or support, except a tongue accustomec! 
to speak with freedom in the cause of justice.(g[) 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten, that commanded 
at Marathon and Platses ; whereas Cato was chosen one of the 
two consuls, from a number of competitors ; and one of the 
two censors, though opposed ' hy seven candidates, and those 
some of the lt|p^*^t fn^H^^ illtistrit^pi^H in Rome. 

It should be"* 6bserveiS likewise,' tnat Aristides was never 
principal in anj action ; for Mlltiades had the chief honour 
of the victory at Marathon, ^'h^inistQcles of that of Salamis, 
and the palm of the important day' at Plataese (as Herodotus 
informs us) was adjudged to Pausanias. Nay, even the second 
pUoe^ yuB disputed with Aristides 
M^^acbus,^, and Cynsegirus, who ei 
8^TQ$ upon that occasipp* On tl 
sipod Bnt in courage and condi 
^d in th^ war with Spain ; but w 
^Jjr as a tribune, under the auspi 
l^ry qf tl>e victory ; for it was 1 
tbfi,Eom$tns to rush upon Aptipch 

JipoQ the back of the king, who a 
9re^ him. . That victory, which 
jQatoi difove Asia out of Greece, 

rvkAOAorp. fnr Scinin to that continent. 



cistn.* 
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may ascribe his having maintained his dignity w)blemished to 
the last. For Antipater bestowed a similar encomium upon 
Aristotle the philosopher, in what he wrote concerning him af- 
ter his death, that among his other qualities he had the very 
extraordinary one of persuading people to whatever he pleas- 
ed. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths is tbe 
chief excellence of man, admits not a doubt ; and it is gene- 
rally agreed, that the art of governing a family is no small in- 
gredient in that excellence. (Q For a city which is only a col- 
lection and system of families, cannot generally prosper unless, 
its constituent families be flourishing. And Lycurgus, wbea 
he banished gold and silver out of Sparta, and gave the citizens 
iostead'of it money made of iron that had been spoiled for 
other uses by the fire, did not design to excuse them from at- 
tending to frugality, but only to prevent luxury, which is a tu- 
mour and inflammation caused by riches, that every one might 
have the greater abundance of the necessaries and convenien- 
ees of life. From this establishment it appears that be saw 
farther than any other legislator; since be was sensible that 
every society has more to apprehend from its needy, than from 
its wealthy members. For this reason, Cato was as ^tentive 
tathe management of hi« domestic concerns, as to that of pub- 
lic affairs ; and not only increased his own estate, but became 
a guide to others in economy and agriculturey GODceraing 
which he collected many useful rules^ 

But Aristides by his indigence l»rought a di^aee upon jus- 
tice itself, as if it were the ruin and impoverishment of fami- 
lies, and a quality profitable to any one rather than tbe owner. 
Hesiod, howerer, has abundantly exhorted us both to equity 
and to frugality, and invei^s against idleness as tbe source of 
injustice.(^' ) Tbe same is well represented by Homer :(i^ 

The culture of tbe field, don^stic cares. 
Which resr the smiling progeny, no charms 
Could boast for me : 'twas mine, to view widi joy 
The gallant ship, to hear the tale of v«r. 
To point the polished spear, and hurl the lance;. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who neglect their own 

t See the early chapters of Aristot Polit. How often indeed 
have derangped finances, a consequence perhaps of the privtte im- 
providenbe of the minister, led to the ruin of mighty empires !• , 

j Plutarch, here refers to a line of that poet, alludM to before A 
the bcginnmg of his life of Sol^, Yol. !.• 

^ Qp. xiy. 822. 
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affairs generally sup|>brt themselves hy violence and injustice. 
For what the physicians say of oil (that used outwardly it is 
beneficial, but pernicious when taken inwardly) is not applica- 
ble to the just man ; neither is the statement correct, that he ia 
useful to others, and unprofitable to himself and his family. 
The politics of Aristides seem therefore to have been defective 
in this respect, if it be true (as most writers assert) that he left 
not enough either for the portions of his daughters, or for the 
expenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato's family produced praetors and consuls to the 
fourth generation, for his grandsons and their children bore 
the highest offices ; whereas, though Aristides was one of the 
most eminent men in Greece, yet the most distressful poverty 
prevailing among his descendants, some of them were forced 
to support themselves by juglers' tricks, others to receive pub- 
lic alms ; and not one of them entertained a feeling or a senti- 
ment worthy of their illustrious ancestor. 

This point, it is true, is liable to some dispute ; for poverty 
is not dishonourable in itself, but only when it is the effect of 
idleness, intemperance, prodigality, and folly. And when on 
. the contrary it is associated with all the virtues in the sober^ 
the industrious, the just, and the valiant statesman, it speaks a 
noble and elevated mind. For an attention to little things ren- 
ders it impossible to do any thing that is great : neither can he 
provide for the wants of others, whose own are numerous and 
craving. The main provision for a statesman is, not riches, 
bat a contented mind, which requiring no superfluities for it- 
self, leaves a man at full liberty to serve the commonwealth. 
God is absolutely exempt from wants ; and the virtuous man, 
in proportion as he reduces his wants, approaches nearer to 
the Divine perfection. For as a body well framed for health 
needs nothing exquisite, either in food or clothing ; so a rational 
way of living, and a well governed family, demand only a 
very moderate support. Our possessions, indeed, should be 
proportioned to the use we make of them ; he that amasses 
much, and uses but little, is far from being satisfied with his 
abundance : for if, while he is solicitous to increase it, he has 
no desire of those things which wealth can produce, he is 
foolish ; and if he does desire, and yet out of meanness of 
spirit will not allow himself to enjoy them, he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself, " i f riches are to be enjoyed, why 
when possessed of much, he plumed himself upon being satis- 
fied with little ?" If it be a commendable thing (as indeed it is) 
to be contented with coarse bread, and such wine as our ser- 
vants and labouring people drink, and not to covet purple and 
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degantlj plastered houses ; then Aristides, EpaminoBdaa, 
Manias Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfectly right m ne- 
glecUng to acquire what they did not think it proper to use. 
For it was by no means necessary that a man who like Cato 
could make a delicious meal on turnips, and loved to boil 
them himselfwhile his wife baked the bread, should talk so 
very much about a farthing, and write by what means a man 
might soonest grow rich. Simplicity and frugality indeed are 
then only great things, when they free the mind from all desire 
and care about superfluities. Hence it was, that Aristides iB 
the trial of Callias said, " None should be ashamed of poverty, 
but those that were poor against their wills : they, who like 
himself were poor out of choice, might glory in it." For it is 
ridiculous to suppose, that the poverty of Aristides was to be 
imputed to sloth ; since he might without the least baseness 
have raised himself to opulence, by the spoil of a single bar- 
barian, or the plunder of a single tent. But enough of this. 

As to military achievements, those of Cato added but little 
to the Roman empire, which was already very extensive ; 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Plataeae, the most glorious 
and important actions of the Greeks, are numbered anioog 
those or Arirtides.(/) And surely Antiochus is not worthy to be 
mentioned with Xerxes, nor the demolishing of the walls of the 
Spanish towns with the destruction of so many thousands of 
barbarians both by sea and land. Upon these signal occasions, 
Aristides was in^rior to none in real service ; but he left the 
glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth, to others who had 
more need of them, because he was above them, 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boasting' and giving 
himself the preference to others, though in one of bis pieces he 
says, " It is absurd for any person either to commend, or to 
depreciate himself:" but I think the man, who is often prais- 
ing himself, less complete in virtue than the modest man, who 
does not even wish to be praised by others. For modesty is 
a very proper ingredient in the mild and engaging manner ne- 
cessary for a statesman ; on the other hand, he who demands ex- 
traordinary respect is difficult to please, and liable to envy. Cato 
was very subject to this fault, and Aristides entirely free from it. 

/Hcre,perhaps, a little of the Grecian biographer bes^ins to ap- 
pear. For had he not before stated, that Aristides divided the 
fflory of Marathon and Plataeae with nine others ? And yet, it must 
be admitted, he was certainly entitled to more than his numerical 
quotaof that glory. In their conduct likewise toward their res- 
iiective enemies, Themistocles and Scipio, mentioned below, the 
Bemaa falls infinitely below the Athenian hero.* 
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For Aristides, by co-operating with his enemy Themistocles ia 
his greatest actions, and being as it were a guard to him while 
be had the command, restored the affairs of Athens ; whereas 
Cato, by counteracting Scipio, nearly blasted and ruined that 
expedition of his against Carthage, which brought down the 
before invincible Annibal. Nay, he continued to raise suspi- 
cions against him, and to persecute him with calumnies, till at 
last he drove him out of Rome, and got his brother stigmatized 
with the shameful crimeof having embezzled the public money. 
As for temperance, which Cato always extolled as the high- 
est of virtues, Aristides preserved it in its purity and perfection ; 
while Cato, by marrying so much beneath himself and at an 
unseasonable time of life, stood justly impeached in that respect. 
For it was by no means decent, at his advanced age, to bring 
home to his son and daughter-in-law a young wife, the daugh- 
ter of his secretary, a man who received wages from the pub- 
lic. Whether he did it merely to gratify his appetite, or to 
revenge the affront which his son had offered to his favourite 
slave, both the thing and the pretext were dishonourable. And 
the reason, which he gave to bis son, was ironical and ground- 
less. For if he was desirous of having more children like him, 
he should have Io6ked out previously for some woman of fa- 
mily, and not have deferred the thoughts of marrying again, 
till his commerce with so mean a creature was detected ; and 
after it was detected, he ought to have chosen for his father- 
in-law, not one who would most readily accept his proposals, 
but one whose alliance would have done him the greatest 
honour. 
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PHILOPCEMEN. 



SUMMARY. 



His bir^ uid educaUon : personal appearance* diaittcter, aadpivw 
suits. His first campaigns, and otjier emplp3rinents. His Uits 
for study. He goes to the assistance of Megalopolis. His first 
exploit. He is wounded by a jayelin : his fortitude upon the oc* 
casion. He serres in Crete, and upon his return is elected ge- 
neral of the horse. He kills the general of the enemies' cavtirf. 
Sketch of the Achaean league. Changes introduced by Philop€^ 
men in the arming and manoeuvring of the troops. He direct! 
the prevalent passion for luxury to military equipage ; gains a vie- 
. tory over Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon ; and kills him with 
his own hand. Honour paid to him at the Achaean games. High 
opinion entertained of him by strangers. He recovers Messeae 
from the tyrant Nabis : at the earnest entreaty of the Gortyni* 
ans, passes into Crete ; and by that measure offends the Megalo- 
politans, who however are prevented by the Achaeans fromdeeluv 
ing him an out-law. t He is worsted at sea by Nabis { but defeats 
him twice on land, in return, within a very few days* He draws 
Lacedaemon into the Achaean league: refuses the maniificeiit 
presents sent him by that state : defends Sparta against Flaminius 
and Diophanes ; but subsequently treats it with great severity. 
He opposes the ascendency, which the Romans aS^t over the 
Achaeans : he ^oes to attack Dinocrates ; is taken captive, and 
thrown into prison. Grief of the Achxans on receiving this in- 
telligence, and plans to effect his release. He is poisoned by 
Binocrates. His death avenged by the Achaeans. His intemeat: 
honours decreed to his memory. 
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At Maotinea there was a man of great quality and power- 
named Cassander,(a) who, being obliged by a reverse of for- 
tune to quit his own country, went and settled at Megalopolis. 
He was induced to fix there chiefly by the friendship which 
subsisted between him and Crausis(6) the father of Philbpos- 
men, who was in all respects an extraordinary character* 
While his friend lived, he had all that he could wish ; and, be- 
ing desirous after his death to mske some return for his hospi- 
tality, he educated his orphaix son, in the same manner as Ho- 
mer says Achilles was educated by Phoenix, and formed 
him from his infancy to generous sentiments and royal vir^ 
tues. 

But, when he was past the years of childhood, Ecxiemus 
and Demophanes(c) had him principally under their care. 
They were both MegaiopoHtans ; who having learned the 
academic philosophy of Arcesilaus(€2) applied it, above all 
&e men of their time, to action and affairs of state. They 
delivered their country from tyranny, by providing persons pri- 
vately to take off Aristodemus ; assisted Aratus(e) in driving 
out Nicocles, the tyrant of Sicyon : aiid at tiie request of the 
people of Cyrene, whose government was in great disorder,(/) 
sailed thither, settled it on ^ foundation of good laws, and 
dioroughly regulated the commonwealth. But, among all 
their memorable actions, they valued themselves most upon the 
education of Philopoemen ; as having rendered him, by the 
principles of philosophy, a common benefit to Greece. And 
indeed, as he came the last of so many excellent generals^ 
Greece loved him extfremely like the child of her old age, and 
with his growing reputation enlarged his power. For which 
reason, a certain Roman calls him * The last of the Greeks ;^ 



a PausanUt (vtii. 49.) aitdStrabo call him * Oleander ;* and s<nne 
MSS. of Phtta»^ agree with them. 60 it is, likewise, in the trans- 
lation of Guarini. (L.) Mantinea and Megidopolis were cities in 
Arcadia. Philopoemen was contemporary with T. Q. Flamxnius^ 
with whom he is here compared, and gave lessons to Polybius, in 
Uie ait of government.* 

^ He is called Craugis in Pausanias, in the Inscription of a sta- 
twe of Philopoemen at Teg^x, and in an ancient collection of Epi- 
grams. 

e In Pausanias ibeif names are Bcdelus and Megalophanes. 

d Arcesilaos was founder of the Middle Academy, and made some 
alterations in the doctrine which had previously prevailed. 

e See bis iafe, in the sequel of this work.* 

/ This, it appears from history, was frequently the case. PUt» 
kad refused to be.their legislator, on account <xf their txcesnivt 
prosperity. Sec below, in the Life of IaicuUus.* 
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meaning, &at Greece bad not produced pne illustrious man, (ft 
one th^t was worthy of her, after him. 

His visage was not very home]7,(^) as some imagine it to 
have been ; for we see bis statue still remaining at Delphi. 
As for the mistake of his hostess at Mesara, it is said to have 
arisen from his easiness of behaviour and the simplicity of bis 
garb. ShCf having intelligence that the general of the Achae- 
an8(^) was coming to her house, was in great care and burrj 
to provide his supper, her husband happening to be out of the 
way. In the mean time, Philopcemen arrived ; and, as his 
habit was ordinary, she took him for one of his bwn servants 
or a courier, and desired him to assist her in the business of 
the kitchen. He presently threw off his cloak, and began to 
cleave some wood ; when the master of the house returning, 
and seeine him so employed, said, '< What is the meaning of 
this, Philoposmen ?'' to which he replied, in broad Doric, 
'* I am paying the fine of my deformity.'* Titus Flaminius, 
rallying him one day upon his make, said, *' What fine bands 
and legs you have ! but then you have no belly :^' and he was, 
indeed, very slender in the waist. This raillery, however, 
might rather be referred to the condition of his fortune' : for he 
had good soldiers, both horse and foot, but very often wanted 
money to pay them. These stories are subjects of disputation 
in the schools.(0 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of honour were 
loo much attended with roughness and passion. Epaminondas 
was the person whom he proposed for his pattern ; and he sue- 
ceeded in imitating his activity, his shrewdness, and his coo- 
tempt of riches ; but his choleric contentious humour prevent- 
ed his attaining the mildness, gravity, and candour of that 

£^ Pautanius astures us, that hit visage was homely (which is the 
obvious inference, indeed* of the Megarensian anec^te), but at the 
same time declares, that in point of size and strength no man in 
Peloponnesus exceeded him. (viii. 49 ) 

h The word A^^m, in its most general sense» was taken for the 
whole population of Greece between Macedon and the isthmus of 
Corinth. See Homer, S(c. : here, however, as well as in the Lives 
of Pelopidas and^Aratus, it is more speciftcaUy applied to the nu 
habitants of that part of Peloponnesus (formerly called ^gialos) 
bordering on the Corinthian gulf, between Patra and Sicyon, and 
of which the capital was Corinth. These were they from whom 
the celebrated League took its name.* 

t Where every subject, political, hist<Mrical, and moral, was dis- 
eussed. Plutarch's ' Morals' indeed, as they are eailed, are only 
a collection of his disquisitions, delivered to general or select au- 
diences in Greece or at Rome.* 
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etnloent man in political disputes ; so that he seemed rathek 
fit for war, than for the civil administration'. From a childy 
indeed, he was fond of every thing in the military way, and 
readily entered into the exercises which tended to that pur- 
pose, those of riding (for instance) and handling of arms. As 
he seemed weH formed likewise for wrestling, his friends and 
governors advised him to improve himself in that art ; which 
gave him occasion to ask, '* Whether that species of exercise 
i^vould be injurious to his proficiency as a soluier ?" They 
fold him the truth ; that the habit of body and manner of life, 
the diet and exercise, of a soldier and wrestler were radically 
different : that the wrestler must have much sleep and full 
meals, with stated times of exercise and rest, every little de- 
parture from his rules being extremely prejudicial ; whereas 
the soldier should be prepared for the most irregular changes of 
living, and should chiefly endeavour to bring himself to bear 
the want of food and sleep without diflBculty. Philopcemen, 
hearing this, not only avoided and derided the exercise of 
wrestling himself; but subsequently, when he came to be 
general, to the utmost of his power exploded the whole art by 
every mark of disgrace and expression of contempt ; satisfied 
that it rendered persons, who were the most fit for war, quite 
unable to fight on necessary occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their charge^ 
he engaged in those private incursions into Laconia, which the 
city of Megalopolis made for the sake of booty ; and in these 
be was sure to be the first to march out, and the last to re- 
turn. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which increased 
both bis strength and activity, or in the tillage of the field ; for 
he had a handsome estate twenty furlongs from the city, to 
which he went every day after dinner, or after supper : and at 
night he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, and slept ^ 
one of the labourers. Early in the morning he rose, and went 
to work along with his vine>dressers or ploughmen ; after 
which he returned to the' town, and employed his time about 
the public affairs with his friends and with the magistrates. 
What he gained in the wars, he laid out upon horses or arms, 
or in the redeeming of captives : but he endeavoured to im- 
prove his own estate in the most just way in the world, I mean 
by agriculture. (J) Neither did he apply himself to it in a 

^'Columella sa^s, 'ag^culture is near akin to philosophy.' It 
does, indeed, am>rd a person who is capilble of speculation an op- 
portunity of meditating upon nature^; and such me4itatioD8 e»* 
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cttraoiy maamer, btit in the fuU convictkm, that the surest waj 
not to touch what belongs to others is to take care of one's 
bwn.(As) 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses, and studytQg 
the writings of philosophers ; but selected such as he Uio^ight 
might assist his progress in virtue. Among the poetical images 
in Homer, he attended to those which seemed to excise and en* 
couragf^ valour : and as to other authors, fa^ was most conver- 
sant in the Tactics of £vangelus,(/) and in the Histories of 
Alexander; being persuaded that learning should conduce (o 
action, and not be regarded as mere pastime, and an useless 
fund for talk. In the study of tactics, he neglected those plana 
and diagrams which are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules in the field : considering with himself, as he travelled, 
pointing out to those about him, the difficulties of steep or bro- 
ken ground ; and how the ranks of an army must be extended 
or closed, accorxling to the difference made by rivers, ditches, 
and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too high a value vpoo 
military knowledge) embracmg war as ^le most extensive ex- 
ercise of Tirtue, and demising Uiose that were not versed is it, 
«s persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years dd, when Cleomeoesdn) king of 
the Lacedaemonians surprised Megalopolis by n^t, and having 
forced the guards, entered and seized the mailret^place. PIh* 
lopoemen ran to succour the inhabitants, but he was not able to 
drive out the enemy, though he fought with the roost delermkH 
ed and desperate valour. He prevailed however so far, as to 
give Uie people opportunity to steal out of the town, by main- 
taining the combat with the pursuers, and drawing Cleomenes 
upon himself; so that he retired the last with difficulty, and 
after prodigious effi)rts, being wounded and having haMl hb 

large the mind. (L.) He afterward mentions it, as * the only me- 
thod of improving one's fortune noble in itself, and fit for a gentl6> 
man to pursue.' And it has, fortunately for England, so appeared of 
late (1806) to some of her most illustrious characters.* 

k See a similar idea, and the sentiment will bear repetition, i;i the 
Parallel of Aristides and Cato.* 

I This author is mentioned by Arrian, who himself wrote a Dis- 
course upon Tactics. He observer that the treatise of Evangelul, 
like those of many others on that subject {Poiybius, Eupolanus, 
Iphicrates, Posidonius, &c.)were become of litUe use in his time, 
because they had omitted several things as sufficiently known ia 
their days, which however at that later period stood in need of ex- 
^cation. This may serve as a caution to Aiture writers. 

m B. C. 223. 
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horse kiiled under hitn. When they had gained Bfessene, 
Cleomenes made them an ofifer of tlieir city, with their lands 
and goods. Philopoemen, perceiving that they were glad to 
accept the proposal and in haste to return, strongly opposed it ; 
representing to them in a set speech, that Cleomenes did not 
wish to restore them their city, but ta be master of the citi- 
zens, in order that he might be more secure of keeping the 
place : that he could not long sit still to watch empty houses 
and waits, for the very solitude would force him away. By 
this argument, he turned the Megalopolitans from their purpose ; 
but at the same time he furnished Cleomenes with a pretence 
to plunder the town, and after having demolished the greatest 
part of it, to marc.: off loaded with booty. 

Soon afterward, Antigonus came down to assist the Achseans 
against Cleomenes ; and finding that he had possessed himself 
of the heights of Sellasia,(n) and blocked up the passages, 
drew up his army near him, with a resolution to force him 
from his post ' Philopoemen with his citizens was placed 
among the cavalry^ supported hy tl^e Illyrian foot, a nume- 
rous and gallant body of men who closed that extremity. 
They had orders to. wait quietly, until from the other wing, . 
where the king fought in person, tbev should see a red robe 
liited up on the point of a spear. The Achaeans kept their 
grouDd, as they had been directed ; but the Illyrian officers 
with their corps attempted to break in upon the. Lacedaemo- 
nians. Eudidas ihe brother of Cleomenes, seeing this opening 
made in the enemy^s army, immediately ordered a part of his 
Hght-armed infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the 
lUyrians, thus separated from the horse. This being carried 
into execution, and the Illyrians harassed and broken, Philo- 
poemen perceived ^that it would be no difficult matter to drive 
off that light-armed party, and that the occasion called for it. 
He first mentioned the thing to the king's (^cers ; but they re- 
jected the hint, and considered htm as no better than a mad* 
man, his reputation being not yet sufficiently great or respecta- 
ble to justify such a movement. lie therefore himself with his 
Megalopolitans attacked them, threw ^m into confusion, and 
routed them with considerable slau^ter. Desirous still fai^- 
ther to encourage Antigonus's troops, and quickly to penetrate 
into the enemy's army, which was now in some disorder, he 
(|yitted his horse ; and advsmeing on foot in his horseman's 

» This was a city of Laconia on the river CEnus, and was destroy- 
ed by Aratus after a victory over the Lacedsemonians. Sec Pausui. 
ym* 49,LiT. uoir. 29, aiiid4*olyh. ii, noii tiie tnd^* 
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coat of mail and other heavy accoutrements, ufdB rovgb m- 
even ground fuH of springs and bogs, he was making his way 
with extreme difficulty, when he had bath his thighs pierced 
with a javelin, so that the point came through on the other side, 
and the wound was great though not mortal. At first be stood 
still, as if be bad been shackl^, not knowing what method to 
take. For the thong in the middle of the javelin rendered it 
difficult to be drawn out, nor would any one about him fea- 
ture to do it. At the same time the fight being at the hottest 
and likely to be soon over, honour and indignation pushed him 
on to take his share in it ; and therefore by moving his legs 
this way and that, he broke the staff, and then ordered tbe 
pieces to be pulled out. Thus set free he ran, sword in hand, 
through the first ranks to charge the enemy ; at the same time 
animating the troops, and firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus having gained the victory, to try his Macedonian 
officers, demanded of them, " Why they had led on the caval- 
ry, before he gave them the signal ?" By way of apology, 
tbev said, ^* They were obliged against tli^ir will to come to 
action, because a young man of Megalopolis had begun tbe 
attack too soon." "That young man," replied Antigonus, 
smiling, ** has performed the office of an experienced gene- 
ral." 

This action, as wc may easily imagine, raised Philopoenien 
into high reputation ; so that Antigonus was very desirous of 
having his service in the wars, and offered him a considerable 
command with ereat appointments ; but be declined it, be- 
.cause he knew mat he could not bear to be under the direc- 
tion of another. Not choosing however to remain idle, and 
hearing that there was a war in Crete, he sailed thither, to ex- 
ercise and improve his military talents. When he had served 
there some time along with a set of brave men, who were 
Bot only versed in all the stratagems of war, but temperate be- 
sides and strict in their manner of living, he returned with so 
much renown to the Acbaeans, that they immediately appoint- 
ed him general of the horse. Here be found that the cavalrj 
made use of small and mean horses, which they picked up as 
Obey could, when they were called 1o a campaign^ that mBQV 
of them shunned tbe wars, and «ent others in then: stead ; and 
that shameful ignorance of service and timidity universally 
prevailed. Tte former senerals had connived at all this, be- 
cause it being a degree of honour among the Achaeans to serve 
en horseback, the cavalry had much power in the common- 
wealth, and considerable influence in the distribution of re- 
wards and punishmeAtSt But Philc^men would po( JJ^W ^ 
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such considerations, or grant them the least indulgence. Id* 
stead of* that, he applied to the several towns, a»d to each of 
the yoiAig men in particular ; rousing them to a sense of ho-* 
nour, punishing where necessity required, and practising them 
in exercise, reviews, and mock battles in places of the great- 
est resort. By these means, in a little time, he brought them 
to surprising strength and spirit ; and, what is of most conse- 
quence in discipline, rendered them so light and quick that aU 
their evolutions and movements, whether performed separate- 
ly or together ,(o) were executed with a degree of readiness and 
address, causing their motion to resemble that of one body- 
actuated by an internal voluntary principle. In the signal 
battle, which they fought with the iBtoHans and Eleans near 
the river Larissus,(|)) Demophantus general of the Elean 
horse advanced before the lines at full speed against Philopce- 
men. Pbilopoemen preventing his blow, with a push of the 
spear brought him dead to the ground. The enemy, seeing 
Demophantus fall, immediately fled. And now Philopcemen 
^ was universally celebrated, as not inferior to the young in 
persona] valour, not to the old in prudence, and as equally 
well qualified both to light and to command. 

Aratus was indeed the first who raised the commonwealth 
of the Achaeans to dignity and power. For whereas before 
they were in a low condition, scattered in unconnected cities, 
he combined them in one body, and gave them a moderate 
civil government worthy of Greece. And as it happens in 
running waters, that when a few small bodies stop, others stick 
to them, and one part strengthening another, the whoi^ be- 
comes one firm and solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a 
time when she was weak and easily broken, dispersed in a va- 
riety of independent cities, the Achaeans first united them- 
selves ; and then attaching some of the neighbouring cities by 
assisting them to espel their tyrants, while others voluntarily 
joined Uiem for the sake of that unanimity, which they beheld 
in so well constituted a government, they conceived the de- 
sign of incorporating Peloponnesus into one great power. Dur- 
ing the life-time of Aratus indeed, they attended the motions of 
the Macedonians, and made their court first to Ptolemy, and sub- 
sequently to Antigonus and Philip ,who had all a considerable shai^ 
in the affairs of Greece. But when Philopcemen had taken upon 
Jhim the administration, the Achaeans finding themselves re- 

6 Kter* «xnuo»f, ixrbich FlutATch elsQwhelre defines a body of fifty 
iiorse (^u. forty-nij^e and a captain ?) drawn up in.a square.* 
jj>lB.C.209. 
Vol. in. v 
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spectable enough to oppose their strongest adversaries, ceased 
to call m foreign protectors. With regard ^o Aratus, he (as 
vte have related in his Life) not being so fit for conflicts in the 
&eld« managed most of his afitairs by sfddress and moderation,. 
and the friendships which he had formed with foreign princes : 
but PbilppQemeii being a warrior, vigorous and fortunate, and 
successful in his first battles, raised the ambition of the Acbae- 
ans together with their power, for under him they were accus- 
tomed to conquer, and to prosper in almost ail their undertak- 
ings. 

In the first place he corrected their errors in drawing up 
their forces, and in the make of their arms. For hitherto they 
bad used bucklers, which were easy indeed to manage on ac- 
count of their smallness, but too narrow to cover the body, and 
tances diat were much shorter than the Macedonian pikes ; for 
which reason they answered the end in fighting at a distance, 
but were of little use in close engagement. As for the order 
of battle, they had not been accustomed to draw up in a spiral 
form,(flr) but in the square battalion, which having no front ei- 
ther of^ pikes or of shields fit to^ock together, like that of the 
Macedonians, was easily penetrated and broken. Philopce- 
men altered both : persuading them, instead of the buckler and 
lance, to take the shield and pike ; to arm their heads, bodies, 
thighs, and legs ; and, instead of a light and desultory manner 
of fighting, to adopt a close and firm one. After he had brought 
the youth to wear complete armour, and on that account to 
consider themselves as invincible, his next step was to reform 
them with respect to luxury and love of expense. He could 
not indeed entirely cure them of the distemper with which 
they had long been infected, the vanity of appearance ; for 
they had vied widi each other in fine clothes, in purple car- 
pets, and in the rich service of their tables. But he began 
with diverting their love of show from superfluous things to 
those that were useful and honourable, and soon prevailed upon 



g The Macedonian phalanx occasionally altered their form from 
the square to ^e spiral or orbicular, and sometimes to that of die 
euneut or * wedge.' M. Ricard hat a tactical note upon this pas- 
sage, but its evolution is not very easy, nor perhaps very necessary. 

Tai^ •<( vTmtm mig^ht also be translated * to draw up in platoai8»' 
the word 0»w(« (derived from nntm) sig^fving ' a ban^ or * platoon** 
But then in the original it would rather have been vtnu^y than me*: 
besides, the context seems to determine it to the former significa- 
tion. It was necessary fw the phalanx to throw themselves into the 
«piral or orb ieular form, whenever they were surrounded^ m ot^ 
that they might face «id fight the enemy on evei^ side. 
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them to retreiH^h their daily expense upon their persons, and 
to display their splendour and magnificence in their arms and 
the whole equipage of war. The shops therefore were seen 
strewed with plate broken in pieces, while breast-plates wert 
gilt with the gold, and shields and bridles studded with the silver. 
Un the parade the young men were managing horses, or exercis- 
ing their arms. The women were observed adorning helmets 
and crests with various colours,' or embroidering military vests 
both for the cavalry and infantry. The very sight of these 
things inflaming their courage, and calling forth their vigour, 
made them adventurous and ready to face any danger. For 
much expense in other things that attract our eyes tempts Ho 
luxury, and too often produces effeminacy, the fating of the 
senses relaxing the vigour of the mind ; but. In this instance, it 
strengthens and improves it. Thus Homer, represents Achilles, 
at the sight of his new armour, exulting with joy,(r) and burn- 
ing with impatience to use it. When Pbilepcemcn had per- 
suaded the youth thus to arm and adorn themselves, he muster- 
ed and trained them continually, and they entered with pride 
and pleasure into his exercise. For they were highly delight- 
ed with the new form of the battalion, which was so cemtented, 
that it seeaied impossible to break it. Their arms likewise 
became easy and light in the wearing, because they were 
charmed with their richness and beauty, and they longed fat 
nothing more than to use them against the enemy, and to try 
them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achseans were at war with Machanidas, the 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, who, with a numerous and powerful ar- 
my, was watching his opportunity to subdue the whole of Pe- 
loponnesus. As soon as intelligence was brought that he had 
attacked the Mantineans, Pbilopoemen took the field, and march- 
ed against him. They drew up their armies near Mantinea, 
each having a considerable number of mercenaries in pay, be- 
side the whole force of their respective cities. The engage- 
ment being begun, Machanidas, with his foreign troops, put to 
flight the spearmen and tl^ Tarentines, who were placed in the 

r She drops the radiant burthen on the, ground; 
Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores around. 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the show, 
Xnd feels with rage (Jivine his bosom glow ; 
Prom his fierce eyeballs living flames expire. 
And flash incessant like a stream of fire.* 

(PopB, H. xix, 18.) 

1 
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Achaean front ; but afterward, instead of falling upon that part 
of the armj who stood their ground, and breaking Uiem, be 
went in pursuit of the fugitives ;(«) and when he mould have 
endeavoured to rout the main bodj of the Achaeans, left his own 
uncovered. Pbilopoemen, after so indifferent a beginning, m^de 
light of the misfortune, and represented it as a trifle, tboi^ 
the day seemed to be entirely lost. But when he saw what as 
error tibe enemy had committed, in quitting their foot and gdng 
upon the pursuit, by which they left him a good opening, he did 
not try to stop them in their career after the fugitives, but suf* 
fared them to pass by ; and when they were at a great distance, 
rushed upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, now left unsupported 
by their right wing. Stretching, therefbre, to the left, he iock 
them in flank, destitute as they were of a general, and far from 
expecting an attack ; for tbey thought Machanidas absolutely 
sure of victory, when tbey saw him following the enemy. 

After he had routed this infantry with dreadful slaughter, <fer 
it is said that four thousand Lacedaemonians were left dead 
upon the spot,) he marched against Machanidas, who was now 
returning with his mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a 
broad and deep ditch between them, where they both strove a 
while, the one to get over and fly, and the other to prevent him. 
Their appearance was not Ijke that of a combat between two 
|eB?r;)JS, tMit b«iweexi two wild beftsid, [or ratUr between a 
hunter and a wild beast,} whom necessity reduces to ^ht. Phi- 
lopoemen was the great hunter. The tyrant's horsd being strong 
and spirited, and violently spurred on both sides, ventured to 
leap into the ditch ; and was raising his fore feet in order to 
gain the opposite bank, when Simmias and Polysenus, who al- 
ways foi^ht by the side of Philopoemen, rode up and levelled 
their spears against Machanidas. But Philopoemen prevented 
them ; and perceiving that the horse, with his head high reared, 
covered the tyrant's body, he turned bis own a little, and push- 
ing his spear at him with all bis force, tumbled him into the 
ditch. The Achaeans, in admiration of this exploit, and of his 
conduct in the whole action, iset up bis statue in brass, in this 
^ery attitude, at Delphi. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little after he had 
gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen (who had then been 
chosen a second time general, and at leisure on account of that 
celebrated festival) first caused this phalanx, in the best order 
and attire, to pass in review before the Greeks, and to make all 

t B. C. 208. See Polyb. xL who doe« not, however^ enUrely s^e 
with PloUtfch in the details of this action.* 
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its tactical movefnents with the utmost vigour and agility. After 
this, he entered the theatre, while the musicians were contend- 
ing for the prize. He was attended by the youth in their mi- 
litary cloaks and scarlet vests. These young men were all well 
made, of the same' age and stature ; and though they showed 
great respect for their general, yet they seemed not a little elat- 
ed themselves with the many glorious battles which they had 
fought. At the moment of their entrance, Pylades, the musi- 
cian, happened to be singing to his lyre the Persae of Timothe- 
113,(0 ^^^ ^^s pronouncing the verse with which it begins, 

Freedom's ilhistrlous palm fi>r Greece I won, 

when the people, struck with the grandeur of the poetry, sm^ 
by a voice equally excellent, turned their eyes from every part 
of the theatre upon Philopoemen, and welcomed him with the ' 
loudest plaudits. They caught, in idea, the ancient dignity of 
Greece, and, in their present confidence, aspired to the lofty 
spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, and are 
wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, so it was with the 
Achaeans. When their forces were under any other command- 
er, upon every pressing emergency they grew discontented, and 
looked round for Philopoemen ; and if he did but make his ap» 
pearanoe, they were soon satisfied again, and fitted for ac- 
tion, by the confidence which they placed in him ; well know- 
ing that he was the only general whom their enemies durst not 
look in the face ; and that they were r^ady to tremble at his 
very name and character. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking- he could easily subjugate 
the Acbaaans again, if Philopoemen were out of the way, pri- 
vately sent some persons to Argos, to assassinate him. But this 
treachery was seasonably discovered, and brought upon Philip 
the hatred and contempt of all the Creeks. The Boeotians 
were besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon ma&ters of the 
place ; when a report (though -not a true one) being spread 
amoqg then^ that rhilopoemen was approaching to the relief of 
Ae besi^ed, thejr left their scaling-ladders, already planted 
against the walls, and fied. 

t Timothys ^9B A DiU)yram|>ic poet of Mletus, the ci||>ital of 
Ionia, who died B. t). 356. (L.) According to Pausanias, iii. 12, he 
added four, or, as Suidas says, two new strings to the lyre, mukinf^ 
the whole number «teiven. This tmuaidan, however, m ap|>eai*s frgiipi 
tke date, was iMt the Tinotheus of 'Be^f4iSBi*B • Akzanderfs.FeMt »*• 
but a namesake of his of Bcxotia.* 
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Nabis, tyrant of Lacedsemon after Machanidas, bad taktii 
Messene by surprise. Phibpceinen, wbo was out of command, 
had endeavoured to persuade Lysippus, then general of the 
Acbceans, to succour the Messenians: but not prevailing with 
Jbim, because^ he said, the enemy was within, and the town ir- 
recoverably lost, he went himseli ; taking with him his own ci- 
tizens, wbo waited neither fpr form of law nor commission, but 
followed him upon this natural principle, that he who excels 
should always command. («) When be was near the place, Na- 
bis was informed of it ; and not daring to wait, though his army 
lay quartered in the town, stole out at another gate with his 
troops, and precipitately marched o£f, thinking himself fortunate 
in effecting his escape. He did, indeed, escape ; but Messeh^ 
was rescued. 

Thus far every thing in Philopoemen's character is heroic. 
But as foriiis going a second time into Crete, at the request of 
tde Gortynians, who were engaged in war, and wished him to 
be their general, it has been blamed — either as an act of cow- 
ardice, in deserting his own country when she was distressed bj 
Nabis; or as an unseasonable ambition, to exhibit hraaself to 
strangers. And it is true, the Megalopolitans were then so 
hard pressed, that they were obliged to shut themselves up 
within their walls, and to sow corn in their very streets ; the 
^nemy^ having laid waste their lands, and encamped almost al 
their gates. Philopoemen, therefore, by entering into the ser- 
vice of the Cretans at such a time, and taking a command be- 
yond sea, furnished his enemies with a pretence to accuse him 
of basely flying from the war at home. 

Yet it was urged in his vindication, that as the Achseans had 
chosen other generals, Philopoemen being unemployed, bestow- 
ed his leisure upon the Gortynians, and took a command among 
them at their earnest entreatj. For he had an extreme aversion 
to idleness, and was desirous, above all things, to keep his 
talents, as a soldier and a genera], in constant practice. This 
was clear from what he said of Ptolemy. When some were 
cmnmcnding that prince for daily studying the art of war, and 
improving his strength by martial exercise-^" Who," said he, 
** can praise a prince of his age, that is always preparing, and 
never performs ?" 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his absence, aad 
regarding it as a desertion, were inclmed to pass an outlawry 

u This can only he admitted in the most eritical extremities, aiid 
even then it is a hazardoua e^mdient : for wlial mob ahaUdimC 
uponezccUnce?* 
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against him. But the Achseans prevented them, hy sending 
their general (p) Aristsenetus to Megalopolis ; who, though he 
differed with Philopcemen about matters of goiremment, would 
not suffer him to be declared an oatlaw. PbUopoemen, finding 
himself neglected by his citizens, drew off from them several 
. of the neighbouring boroughs ; and instructed them to allege, 
that they were not comprised in their taxations, nor originally 
of their dependencies. By assisting them to maintain this pre- 
text, he lessened the authority of Megalopolis in the general 
assembly of the Achasans. But these things happened some 
time afterward. 

While he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he did not 
like a Peloponnesian or an Arcadian, make war in an open 
generous manner ; but adopting the Cretan customs, and using 
Uieir artifices and sleights, their stratagems and ambushes 
against themselves, he soon showed them that their devices 
were like the short-sighted schemes of children, when com- 
pared with the long reach of an experienced general. 

Having highly distinguished himself by these means, and 
jperibrmed many exploits in that country, be returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus with honour. Here he found Philipftv) beaten by 
T. Q, Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war both with the Ro- 
nuins and Achsans. He was immediately chosen general of 
the Acha^ans ; but venturing to act at sea, he fell under the 
same misfortune trith Epaminondas, the great ideas that had 
been formed of his courage and conduct vanishing in conse- 
quence of his inferior success in a naval engagement. Epa- 
minondas indeed, as some assert, was unwilling that his coun- 
trymen should have any participation in nava^ advantages, lest 
of good soldiers, as Plato expresses it.ra;) th^ should become 
licentious and dissolute sailors ; and be therefore chose to re- 
turn from Asia and the isles, without having effected any thing. 
But Philopcemen, persuaded that his skill in the land service 
would ensure his success at sea,(^) found tohis cost how much 

9 Polybius, Excerpt. Le^. xli. and Livy xxxil 19. call hha Aris* 
taenus ; (L.) and Polybius m particnlar, from his connexion with 
those pkces and events, is likely to be correct. This general was 
of D7m» in Achaia, Pans. vii. 17. Polybius has drawn a fine coat« 
fanion between him and Philopoemen.* 

40 The last king but one of Macedon«* 

X This observation, quoted before in the Life of Themistodes, 
see Vol. n. occurs in Plato De Ijeg. iv. in the beginnings where, 
as firom tlus passage of Plutarch, it appears, instead otfotm^t wo 
fhovdd read /<»4m». 

y flow diffmnt u tbis from the great Comic, whom Pacier, with ; 
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experience contributes to victory, and tow much practice adds 
in ail things to our powers. For be was not only worsted in 
sea fight for want of skill; but having fitted up an old sbip^ 
which had been a -famous vessel forty years before, and mao^ 
ned it with townsmen, it proved so leaky that they were in 
danger of being lost. Finding that after this the enemy des- 
pised him, as a man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, and 
that they had insolently laid siege to Gythium,(2r) he set sail 
again ; and as they did not expect him, but were dispersed 
without any precaution on account of their late victory, he 
landed in the night, burned their camp, and killed a consider- 
able number of them. 

A few days afterward^ as he was mardiing through a diffi« 
cult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. The Achaeans were 
in a great terror, thinking it impossible to escape out of so 
dangerous a passage, of which the enemy had already taken 
posbession. But Phiioix^men making a short halt, and observ- 
ing at once the nature of the ground, proved that skill in draw- 
ing up an army is the capital point in the art of war. For 
altering a little the disposition of his forces, and adapting it to 
the present occasion, without any bustle he easily disengaged 
them from the difficulty, and then falling upon the enemy put 
them entirely to the rout. When he saw that they Oed not to 
the town, but dispersed themselves about the country ; as the 
ground was woody and uneven, and on account of die brooks 
and ditches impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Concluding, how- 
ever, that the fugitives would return as soon as it grew dark, 
and draw up in a straggling m*anner to the city, he placed in 
ambush by the bl'ooks and hills that surrounded it, naany par- 
ties pf the Acbseans with their swords in their hands. By these 
means, the chief part of Nabis' troops were Cut off : for not 
retumhig in a body, but as the chance of fight bad dispersed 
lliem, Hbey ieW into tbeir enemies^^iands, and wmto- caught like 
so many birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Phiiopcsmen being received upon this account witb|rreat 
honour and applause in ^11 the theatres of Greece, it eav« 
some umbrage to Flamtnius, a man naturally «mltttiou6. For, 

pardonable nationality introdttcet {inanote upon this pastage) «i 
declaring that, if he ^ere in a navfd aetiotf, *'ht would tiot so mttch 
as presume to giVe his opinion; but remain quietly ttpon l&e deei^ 
and carefufiyo^setve idl their motions and operations ftv his iD- 
atructioB!*^ 

X The arsenal and portofL»cediemon|Onthegttlf^I«c0iUi.M9 
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as a Roman consul, he thought himself entitled to much higher 
marks of distinction among the Acheeans than a man of Arca- 
dia, and that as a public benefactor be ranked infinitely above 
hira ; having by one proot^nation set free all that part of 
Greece, which had been enslaved by Philip and the Mace- 
donians. 

After thh, Flaminius made peace with Nabis ; and Nabis 
was assassinated by the iBtolians. Upon which Sparta being 
in great confusion, Philopoemen, seizing the opportunity, came 
upon it with his army ; and partly by force, partly by per- 
suasion, brought that city to join in the Achaean league, (a) The 
gaining over of a city of so much dignity and power, made him 
perfectly adored among the Achaeans. And indeed Sparta 
was an acquisition of no small importance to Achaia, of which 
she was now become a member. It was also a grateful ser- 
vice to the principal Lacedaemonians, who hoped hencefor- 
ward to have him for the guardian of their liberty. For which 
reason, having sold the house and eoods of Nabis by a public 
decree, they voted the money, which amounted to a hundred 
and twenty talen.ts, to Philopoemen, and determined to send it 
by persons deputed from their body. 

Upon this occasion he evinced his integrity; that he not 
only seemed, but wa8,(^> a virtuous man. For not one of the 
Spartans chose to speak to a person of his character about a 
present; but, afraid of the office, theF all excused themselre*^ 
and put it upon Timolaus, to whom he was bound by the righli 
of hospitality. Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and was enter- 
tained at Fhilopoemen's house ; but when he observed the gra- 
vity of his discourse, the simplicity of his diet, and the integ- 
rity of his manners, inaccessible and impregnable to the attacks 
of money, he uttered not a word concerning the present, but 
having assigned another cause for his coming, returned home. 
He was sent a second time, but could not mention the money. 
In a third visit he brought it out with much difficulty, and de- 
clared the kind intentions of Sparta. Philopoemen heard with 
pleasure what be had to say, but Immediately went himself to 
^e people of Lacedaemon, and advised them not to try to tempt 
good men with money, who were already their friends, and of 
whose virtues they might freely avail themselves ; but to buy 
and corrupt bad men, who opposed their measures in council, 
that thus silenced they might give them the less trouble : it be- 

a B. C. 19l.» 

b This high compliment is paid ly Sallust (B. C. xvii) to Ctto, 
and hj Plutarch to Afistldes. See his Life.* 
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ing much better to stop the mouths of their enemies, than tkosd 
of their friends. Such was Philopoemen's contempt of money. 

Some lime after Dtophanes, being general of the Ach^sois, 
and hearing that the LacedeemoniaAs had thoughts of withdraw- 
ing from the league, determined to chastise them. lii the 
meanwhile, they prepared for war, and raised great commo* 
tions m Peloponnesus. Philopcemen tried to appease Dio- 
pbanes, and keep hhn quiet ; representing to him, " That while 
Aotiochus and the Romans were contending in the heart of 
Greece with two such powerful armies,(c) an Acbeean general 
should confine to them his attention ; and, instead of lightiog 
Up war at home, overlook and pass by some real injuries.'* 
When he found that Diophanes did not hearken to lum, but 
marched along with Fiaminius into Laconia, and that thej took 
their route toward Sparta, he did a thing which cannot be vin- 
dicated by law and strict justice, but which discovers a lofty 
and noble daring. He got into the town himself; and, though 
but a private man, shut the gates against an Achsan general 
and a Roman consul, healed tbe divisions among the Lacedae- 
monians, and brought them back to the Uagu«t. 

Yet afterward, when he was general himself, upon dome new 
subject of complaint against that people, he restored their exiles 
and put to death eighty, as Polybius informs us, or according 
to Aristocrates three hundred and fifty citizens. He demo- 
lished their walls, took from them great part of their territory, 
and added it to that of Megalopolis. ATI who had been made 
free of Sparta by ^e tyrants, he disfranchised and carried int& 
Achaia ; except three thousand, who refused to quit the place, 
and those he sold for slaves. By way of insult as it were to 
Sparta, with the money thence arising he built a portico in 
Megalopolis. Pursuing bis vengeance against this unhappy 
people, who had already suffered more than they deserved, 
he added one cruel and most unjust thing to fill up the measure 
of it ; he destroyed their constitution. He abolished tbe dis- 
cipline of Lycurgus,fcO and compelled them to give to their 
children and youth an Achaean education, instead of that of 
their own country ; convinced that their spirit could never be 
bumbled, so long as they adhered to his institutions. Thuft, 
brought by the weight of their calamities to have the sinews of 
their city cut by .Philopcemen, they grew tame and submis- 
sive. Some time afterward indeed, upon application to the 

e In the same year, Caius Livius with the Roman fleet dejbated 
that of Antiochus near Bphesus. (See Liv. xKxvi. 44, 45.) 
d Which bad now lasted nearly s^ven ceaturies.*: 
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Ronsans, ihey shook off the Achsean qustoms and re-established 
their ancient ones, as far as it could be done after so much mis- 
er jr and corruption. 

While the Romans were carrying on the war with Antiochus 
in Greece, Philopcemen was' in a private station. But when 
he saw Antiochus sitting still at Chalcis, and spending bis 
time in youthful love and a marciage unsuitable to* his years,(e) 
and the Syrian* licentiously roaming from town to town with- 
out discipline or officers, he repined extremely that he was not 
then general of the Achaeans^ and scrupled not to declare that 
he envied the Romanfl their victory ; " For had I been in 
command," ,said he, " I would have cut them all to pieces in 
the taverns." After Antiochus was overcome, the Romans 
pressed still harder upon Greece, and hemmed in the Achaeans 
with their power ; the orators, likewise, inclined to their in- 
terest. Under the auspices of Heaven, their s^trength prevail- 
ed over all ; and the point was at hand where fortune, who had 
long vepred, was to stand sl^ll. In these circumstances Phi- 
iopoemen, like a good pilot, struggled with the waves. Some- 
times he was forced to give way a little, and yield to the times ; 
byt on most occasions, maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured 
to draw over all that were considerable either for their elo- 
quence or riches to the side c( liberty. Aristsenetus the Mega- 
lopolitan, who had great interest among the Achaeans, but al- 
ways courted the Romans, declared it in council as his opin- 
ion, " That they ought not to be opposed or disobliged in any 
thing." Philopcemen heard him with silent indignation ; and 
at last, when he could refrain no longer, exclaimed, " And 
why in such haste, wretched man, to see ^an end of Greece ?" 
Manius(/) the Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus^ 
moved the Achaeans to permit the Lacedaemonian exiles to re- 
turn, and Titus seconded him in bis application : Philopcemen 
however opposed it, not out of any ill will to the exiles, but 
because he was willing that they should be indebted for that 
benefit to himself and the Achaeans, and not to the favour of 
Titus and the Romans. For the next year, when he succeeded 
to the generalship, he restored them himself. Thus his gal- 
lant spirit led him to contend with the prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achaeans, the eighth time, 
when he was seventy years of age ; and now he hoped not 
only to pass the year of his magistracy without war, but 

e See the life of Fkminius, in the sequel of this work. 
/ Manias Acilius Glabrio, A. U. C. 563. An account of hb vie* 
totj ever Antioditts has been given in the Life of Cato. 
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the remainder of his life in quiet. For, as &e force of <&• 
tempers abates with the strength of the body, so in the states 
of Greece, the spirit of contention failed with their authority. 
Some avenging deity however tliyew him down at last, like 
one who with matchless speed completes the course, and stum- 
bles at the goal. It seems, that being in company where a cer- 
tain general was mentioned as an extraordinary man, Phiio- 
posmen said ; " There was no great account to be made of a 
maa who had suffered himself to be taken alive. "(g) A few 
days after this Dinocrates the Messenian, who was upon par- 
ticularly ill terms with Philopoemen, and indeed not upon 
good terms with any one, on account of his profligate and wick- 
ed life, foimd means to draw off Messene from the league ; 
and it was also said, that he was going to seize a little place 
called Colonis.(^) Philopoemen was then at Argos, sick of a 
fever ; but upon this intelligence he hastened to Megalopolis, 
and reached it in one day, though it was at the distance of 
four hundred furlongs. Thence he presently drew out a body 
of horse consisting of the nobility, but all young men, who 
from affection to his person and ambition for glory followed 
him as volunteers. With these he marched toward Messene, 
and meeting Dinocrates on Evander's HilKt) attacked and put 
him to flight. But five hundred men, who guarded the flat 
country, suddenly coming Up, the fugitives seeing them, rallied 
again about the hills. Upon which Philopcemen, afraid of4)e- 
ing surrounded and desirous of saving his young cavalry, re- 
treated over rough ground, while he himself brought up the 
rear, often turning on the enemy, and endeavouring to draw 
them entirely upon himself. Yet none of them dared to en- 
counter him ; but only shouted, and rode about him at a dis^ 
tance. As he often faced about and lef^ his main body, oa 
account of his young men, each of whom he was solicitous to 
put out of danger, be at last found himself alone amidst a 
number of the enemy. Even then however they durst not at- 
tack him hand to hand, but hurling their darts at a distance, 

ff This sentiment is finely expanded by Regulus in Horace. 

(Od.m.v.)* 

h There is no such place known as < Colonis.* Livy (xxxii. 49.) 
calls it * Corone ;* and Plutarch probably wrote * Corona,* or « Co- 
ronis.' Strabo viii. mentions the latter, as a marit^e place in ^ - 
neighboui^od of Messene. 

i ' Evander's Hiir is likewise unknown. Polybius iL and after 
him Pausanias tv. 31, mentions a hill called « £van^, (witidinatte 
it probably bad ijtom the cries of the Bacohaads) not ftf iam 
Messejie. ' . 
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droire him tlpon steep and craggy places, where he could 
scarcely make his horse go forward, though he spurred him 
continually. He was still active through exercise, and for that 
reason bis age was no hindrance to his escape ; hut heing 
weakened by sickness and extremely fatigued with his journey, 
bis horse threw bim, now heavy and encumbered, upon the 
stones. His bead was wounded with the fall, and he lay a long 
tinf% speechless;, so that the enemy, thinking him dead, be- 
gan to turn bim in order to strip him of his arms. But findins 
that he raised bis head and opened his eyes, they gathered 
thick about bim, bound his hands behind his back, and led 
him off with sucb unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as Phi« 
bpcemen could never have dreamed he should come to suffer 
even from Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to the gates. 
Bat when they saw Philopoemen dragged along, in a manner 
so unworthy ef the glory of his achievements and trophies, 
most of them were touched with pity and compassion for his 
misfortune. They shed tears, and contemned all human great- 
ness as a faithless support, as mere vanity and nothing. Their 
tears by little and little turned to kind words, and they began 
to say that they ought to remember his former benefits, and 
the liberty which he had procured for them by expelling the 
tyrant Nabis. A few there were indeed, who to gratify Dino- 
crates, talked of torturing and executing him as a dangerous 
and implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by Dino- 
crates, if he should escape after having been made prisoner 
and treated with such indignity. At last they put him in a 
dungeon called * the Treasury,* which received neither air 
nor light from without, and having no doors, was closed with 
a great stone.(j) In this dungeon they shut him up with the 
stone, and placed a guard around it. Meanwhile the Achaean 
cavalry, recollecting themselves after their flight, found that 
Philopoemen was not with them, and had probably lost his life. 
Tbey now made a long stand, and called him with loud cries, 
t>laming eadi other for having effected a base and shameful es- 
cape by abandoning their general, rAko had been prodigal of 
his own life in order to save theirs. By much search and in- 
quiry about the country, they got intelligence that he was 
taken prisoner, and carried the heavy news to the states of 
Achaia ; who, considering it as the greatest of losses, resolved 
tu send an embassy to demand him of the Messenians, and in 
the mean time prepared for war. 



j See Liv. xxxix. 50.» 
Vol. III. X 
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Willie the Acbxans were taking these resolutions, DinO' 
crates, who most of all dreaded time, as the likeliest thing to 
save Philopoemen, determined to be beforehand with the 
league. When night therefore was come and the muititude 
retired, be opened the dungeon, and sent in one of bis ser- 
vants with a dose of poison, and with orders not to l^ave him 
till be bad taken it Philopoemen had lain down in his cloak, 
but was not asleep.: vexation and'resentmeot kept him aw&e. 
When be saw the light, and the man standing by him with a 
cup of poison, he raised himself up as well as his weakness 
would permit, and receiving the cup asked him, ** Whether 
iie had beard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly of 
Lycortas V*(k) The executioner answering that they bad al- 
most all escaped, he nodded his head in sign of satisfaction ; 
and looking kindly upon him, said, ** Thou bringest good ti- 
dings, that we* are not in all rejects unhappy." VVitliout 
uttering another word, or breathing the least sigh, he drank 
off th^ poison and Jay down again. He was already brought 
90 low» that he could not make much struggle with the fatal 
dose, and it despatched him presently. 

The intelligence of Iris d^-^th filled the whole of Achaia with 
grief and lamentation. All Jie youth immediately repaired 
with the deputies of the several cities to Megalopolis, where 
they resolved without loss of time to take their revenge. For 
this purpose, having choseQ Lycortas for their general, ftey 
entered Messene and ravaged the country, till the Messenians 
with one consent opened their gates and received them. Di- 
nocrates prevented their revenge by killing himself ; and those 
who had voted for having Philopccmen put to death, followed 
his example.(/) But such as had been for having him likewise 
put to the torture, were t^keq by Lycprfas, ^nd reserved for 
more painful punishments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the a^es in 
an urn, and returned not in a disorderly and promiscuous 
manner, but uniting a kind of triumphal n^arcb with the fu- 
neral solemnity. First came the foot, with crowns of victory 
on their heads and tea^s j^n their eyes, ai^d attended by their 
captive enemies in fetters. Polybius^ the general's son, with 
the principalAchaeans about him, carried the urn, which was 
so adorned with ribbons and garlands that it was scarcely visi- 

A?B.C. 183. tycortas was the father of Polybius the historian, 
who was in the preceding action, and might be then about twenty 
years of age. '^ 

/ Lycortas intended to have had them beaten with rods, befi^ 
they were put to death. 
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ble. The march was closed by the cavalry, completely arm- 
^d and superbly-Tnounted ; they neither expressed in their 
looks the nrielancholy of such a mourning, nor the joy of a 
victory. The people of the towns and villages on the way 
flocked out, as if it had been to meet him returning from a glo- 
rious campaign, touched the urn with the utmost respect, and 
conducted it to Megalopolis. The old men and women and 
children, who joined the procession, raised such a bitter lamen- 
tation, that it spread throughout the army and was re-echoed 
by the city ; which beside her grief for Philopo&men, bemoan- 
ed her own calamity, as in him she thought she had lost the 
pre eminence among the Achseans* 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the Messenian 
prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb. Many statues 
were set up,(ni) and many honours decreed to him by the Gre- 
cian cities. But when Greece was involved in the misfortun«8 
of Corinth, a certain Roman attempted to get them -all pulled 
down/n) accusing him in form (as if he had been alive) of im- 
placable enmity to the Romans. When he had finished the 
impeachment, and Polybius had replied to his calumnies, nei- 
ther Mummius nor his heutenants would suffer the monuments 
of so illustrious a man to be defaced, though he had not a little 
opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio. For they made a proper 
distinction between virtue and interest, between honour and 
advantage ; well concluding, that rewards and grateful acknow* 
ledgments are always due from persons obliged to their bene- 
factors, and respect from men of merit to each other. So 
much concerning Philopcemen. ^ 

m Pausanias in his Arcadics, vliL 52, gives us the inscription^ 
which the Tegeans put upon one of those statues ; (L.) and, as Da- 
oier pronounces it a composition ' of wonderful beauty,' the editor 
subjoins a translation of it : 

In arms and councils famed. Arcadians son. 
His long career of patriot glofy run. 
Here Philoppemen stands^-no more to wield 
The sword, which won fair Freedom in the field. 
This his twin trophies o'er two tyrants slain. 
This Sparta blazons, rescued from her chain: 
Tegea for this, to grace his g^lant name^ 
The grateful statue dedicates to fame. 

F. W.^ 

n This happened B. C. 145, Ihirty.seven years after his death. 
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SUMMABY« 

His cbaxaeUf « aid fint raBpttgni. He if ohoMi eoiisiil» and def- 
patchod agittnit PhiUp^ king «f Macedon s a^ts off ezp«dttiouai3r« 
and arrires in Epiras. Firat skirmishes between Philip and the 
Romans. He is informed hy some shepherds of a way between 
the mountains, and defeats Philip. Many Greek states won by 
his.mildness of character, come over to the Romans* He seejLires 
their attachment, by proposing to Philip to declare them free, 
which the latter refuses. He gains the 'liebans to bis' party; is 
continued in the command ; and offers battle to Philip, which 
takes place on the following day. Flaminius obUuns the victoiy. 
Alc«us' epigram, and PhUip's reply. Flaminius grants Philip 
peace : his prudence upon this occasion. He procures ^m the 
senate independence ibr Greece, which is proclaimed at the Isth- 
mian games. Joy of the Greeks. Reflections upon the fate of 
Greece. Flaminius^ care to ensure the continuance of her free- 
dom. He causes it to be proclaimed a second time at the Ne- 
mean games. His g^fts to the temple of Delphi. His proclama- 
tion compared with the subsequent one or Nero. He makea 
peace with Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. The Achseans present to 
him all the Romans then prisoners in Greece. His triumph. He 
is sent ag^jn into Greece, to quell the troubles excited there by 
Antiochus. The service he does the Greeks, and ^e honours 
which they pay him in return. His repartees. He is elected 
censor. Origin of his qugrrel with Gato. His brother expelled 
by Cato from the senate. Flaminius' embassy to Prosias, to de- 
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viand the surrender of Annibal. That ^neral destroys himself. 
Qifierent opinions with regard to Flaminius' conduct On the occa- 
sion. Reflections in his favour. 



The person whom we place in parallel with PbilopoBmeD, 
is Tttus Qjjinctius Flaminius.((z) Those who are desirous of 
being acquainted with his countenance and figure, need bdt 
look upon the statue in brass,(6) which is erected at Rome 
with a Greek inscription upon it opposite the Circus Maximus, 
near the large statue of Apollo that was brought from Carthage. 
As to his disposition, he was quick both to resent an injury, 
, and to do a service. But his resentment was not in all respects 
like his affection, for he punished lightly and soon forgot the 
(^nce ; whereas his services were lasting and complete. For 
the persons, whom he had obliged, he ever retained a kind re- 
gard, as if instead of receiving thej had conferred a favour ; and, 
considering them as his greatest treasure, he was always read j 
to protect and to promote them.(c) Naturally covetous of 
honour and fame, and not choosing to let others have any 
share in his great and good actions, he took more pleasure in 
those whom he could assist, than in those who could give him 
assistance ;{d) looking upon the former as persons who afford- 

a It ought to be written * Flamininus' (accordbg to Polybius, 
Livy, &c.) and nat * Flaminius.' The Flaminii, indeed, were a very 
different family from the FlaminlnL The latter were patricians, the 
former plebeians. Cams Flaminius, wIk> fell at the lake of Thrasy- 
menus, was ef the plebeian family. Besides, some MSS. have it 
• Flamininus ;' which would be sufficient authority ^r the correc- 
tion. But, as Plutarch has elsewhere called him Flaminius (and in 
tills he has been followed by several modem writers), it may be suf* 
ficient, once for all, to have made this remark upon the subject. 

b Either Plutarch must have made a vefy excessive estimate of 
the duration of this statue ; or a very humble one of that of his own 
labours. For vifiSLi satisfaction do his present readers reap from his 
reference ? Or what indeed did the chief part of his compatriots 
a^d contemporariet, especially, if (aa it has been usually believed) 
these Lives wef;* written in Greece ?* 
' e OiHue qnem loMeria^ iaa trait of human character sketched by 
the hand of a great master, and may be referred to the natural fear 
of retribution. To * protect those whom you have obliged* is, per* 
haps, connected with the pride of patronage. 

d Magii dandiat quam accipiendis beneficiit amcitiaa parabmnt^ is 
the high character given by Sallust, BelU Cat. vi. to the primitive 
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ed room for the exertion of virtue, and the latter aa his rirals 
in glorj. 

From his bojbood, be was trained up to the profession of 
arms. For ilome having then many important wars upon her 
hands, her youth had earlj opportunities by service to qualif/ 
themselves for command. Flaminius served like the rest^ and 
was first a legionary tribune under the consul Marcellu8,(e) in 
the war with AnnibaL Marcelius fell into an ambuscade, and 
was slain ; after which Flaminius was appointed governor of 
Tarentum, then newly taken, and of the surrounding country, 
in this commission he grew no less famous for his administra- 
tion of justice, than for his military skill ; for which reason he 
was appointed chief director of the two colonies, which were 
sent to the cities of Narnia and Cossa. 

, This inspired him with such lofty thoughts that, overlooking 
the previous steps by which young men ordinarily ascend (I 
mean the offices of tribune,(/*) prstor, and SBdile) he aimed di- 
rectly at the consulship. Supported by those colonists, he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate. But the tribunes Fulvius and 
Manlius opposed hin^ insisting that it was an unheard of thing 
for -a man so young, who was not yet initiated in the first rites 
and mysteries of government, to intrude in contempt of the 
laws into the highest office in the state. The senate referred 
the affair to the suffrages of the people ; and the people elected 
him consul with Sextus ^lius, though he was then under thirty 
years of age. The lots being cast for the provinces, the war 
with Philip and the Macedonians fell to Flaminius : and this 
happened very fortunately for the Roman people; as that de- 
partment required a general, who did not wish fo do every 
thing by force and violence, but rather by gentleness and per- 
suasion. For Macedon furnished Philip with a sufficient num- 
ber of men for his wars, but Greece was his principal depen- 
dence for a war of any length. She it was that supplied him 
with money and provisions, with strong holds and places of 
retreat, and (in a word) with all the materials of war.- So 

Komtns. He derived the expression probably from one, to whom he 
owes many similar obligations. Ov ya^ vgurxtrng fv, ci>a4 Sfmrti^ KwyAi nf 
f«A«if (Thucyd. ii. 40.)* 

e He was appointed a tribune at the age of twenty, B. C. 207. 
He was consi^quently born B. C. 227. A. U. C. 547» Livy informs 
us, that he was thirty ^ree years of age when he proclaimed tke 
Kberty of Greece, zxxui. 33, 

f Tribune, as a patrician, he could not he. But pei^i^ps Platarch 
here speaks in general of the ^ 

I steps in young ambition's ladder .^'* 
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that, unless she were disengaged from Philip, the war with 
him could not be decided by a single battle: Besides, the 
Greeks as yet had but little acquaintance with the Romans ; it 
was now first to be established by the intercourse of business : 
and therefore they would not so soon have embraced a foreign 
authority, instead of that to which they had been accustomed, 
if the Roman general had not been a man of great good nature, 
who was more ready to avail himself of treaty than of the 
sword, who had a persuasive manner wh^re he applied, 
was affable when applied to, and had an invariable regard to 
justice. But this will better appear from his actions them- 
selves. 

Titus finding that Sulpicius and Publius,(g) his predecessors 
in command, had not entered Macedon till late in the season, 
and then had not prosecuted the war with vigour, but spent 
thek time in skirmishing to gain some particular post or pass, 
or to intercept some provisions, determined not to act in the 
same manner. They had wasted the year of their consulate 
in the enjoyment of their new honours, and in the administra- 
tion of domestic affairs, and toward its close they repaired to 
their province ; by which artifice they got their command con- 
tinued another year, the first as consul, the second as proconsul. 
But Titus, ambitious to distinguish his consulship by some im- 
portant expedition, left the honours and prerogatives which he 
had iti Rome; and having requested the senate to permit his 
brother Lucius to command the naval forces, and selected 
three thousand men, as yet in full vigour and spirits, and in the 
glory of the field, from those troops, who under Scipio had sub- 
dued Asdrubal in Spain and Annibal in Africa, he crossed the 
sea and arrived, safe in Epirus. There he found Publius en- 
camped over against Philip (whah^d been a long time defend- 
ing the fords of the river Apsus, (h) and the adjoining straits) 
and unable to affect any thing, on account of the natural 
strength of the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and sent Pub* 
Itiis home, began with examining the character of the country. 
Its natural fortifications are equal to those of Tempe, but 
it is not like Tempe in the beauty of the woods and groves, and 

^ Publlas Sulpicius Galba had been consul two years before^ and' 
Publius y illius Tappulus (whom Liv. zs^ii. 1. calls Publius Viliius) 
the intermediate vear. 

ALivy (xxxii. 10.)8ays*Aou8,'ariverBcar the former, and for 
which, from proximity of place and resemblance of name, it might 
easily be mistaken. See Strabo vii. Philip's object was to prevent 
!he B^mans from penetrating into Macedon.* 
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the verdure of vallejrs and delicious meads. To ttie right aod 
left there is a chain of lofty mountains, between which there 19 
a deep and long channel. Down this runs the river Ai^us, 
like the Peneus both ia its appearance and rapiditj. It covers 
the foot of the hills on each side, so that there is left only a 
narrow craggy path cut out close by the stream^ which is M 
easy to be passed by an army at any time, and when guarded 
is^ not passable at all. 

There were some, therefore, who advised Flaminius to take 
a compass through Dassaretis along the Lycus,(t) which was an 
easy passage. But he was afraid that if he removed too far from 
the sea into a barren and ill cultivated country, while Philip 
avoided a battle, he might eventually want provisions, and be 
constrained, like the general before hiro, to retreat to the sea 
without having effected and thing. This determined him to 
make his way up the mountains sword in hand, and to force a 
passa^. But rhilip's army, being possessed of the heights, 
showered down their darts and arrows upon the Romans from 
every quarter. Several sharp contests ensued, in which many 
were killed and wounded on both sides, but none that appeared 
decisive. 

In the meantime, some sbepoerds of those mountains came 
to the consul with the discovery of a winding way, neglected 
by th(i enemy, by which they prom^d to bring his army to 
^e top at the farthest in three days. And as an evidence and 
confirmation of the truth of what they stated, they brought 
with them Charops the son of Machatas, prince of the £pirots» 
who was a friend to the Romans, and privately assisted thenv 
from fear of Philip. As Flaminius could confide in him, he 
sent away a tribune with four thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. The shepherds in bonds led the way. In the day- 
time they lay still in the hollows of the woods, and in the ni^t 
they marched forward ; for the mooa was then at the full. 
Flaminius, having detached this party, let his main body rest 
the three days, and had only some slight skirmishes with the 
enemy to engage their attention. But the day that he expect- 
ed those that had taken the circuitto appear upon the heights, 
he drew out his forces early, both' the heavy and light-armed^ 
and dividing them into three parts, himself led the van ; march- 
ing his men along the narrowest path, by the side of the 
river. The Macedonians galled him with their darts, but he 
maintained the combat notwithstanding the disadvantage of 

» A city, it would appear from Li v.xxxii. 33, and 9. Palmerius 
however would read « Lyncus,' a Macedonian city, which gave it» 
name to the province Lynccstis. See Thucyd. iv. 83, 134^ 129. 
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^loimd ; and the o^er two parties fought with all the spirit of 
emulation, and clung to the rpcks with astonishing ardour. 

Meanwhile the sun arose, aad a smoke appeared at a dis* 
tance/Bot very stro^, but like the mist of the hills. Being 
on the back of the enemy (for it came from the tro<^ who had ^ 
reached the top) it was not observed by the latter. Amidft 
the fatigue of the engagement, the Romans themselves were in 
doubt whether it was a signal or not, but they inclined to believe 
it to be what feey wished. And wheo they saw it increase, so 
^ to darken the air, and to mount higher and higher, they were 
assured that it came from the fires which their friends had weH 
lighted. On this they setup loud shouts^ and charging the 
enemy with greater vigour, pushed them into the most craggy 
places* The shouts were re-echoed by d)08^ behind at the 
U>p^ of the mountain. And now the Macedonians fled with the 
Utmo^ precipitation. Yet there were not above two thdus^ad 
i^laiii, the pursuit being impeded by the difficulty of the ascent« 
The Romans however pillaged the camp, seized the money 
and slaves, and became absolute masters of the pass. They 
then traversed the whole (^ Epirus, but with such order and 
disciplme that^ though they were at a considerable diit^iGf 
b6m their ships and tbeaea, and had not the usual monthly idi- 
Jovrance of <K»rftt>r conrenitQee of markets, they yet i^afed ikfi 
^oonlry^ which at the same time abounded in every thto^ 
For Flaminius waaiirfoimed that PhiUp, in his^passage or rathtr 
ffidbt through Thesaaly, had compelled the people to quit thek 
bsMbitatioas and retire to the mountains, had burned the kmrnif 
and had given as plunder to his men whatever was to« abun* 
dant or cumbersome to be carried off; and had thus, as it were, 
yielded up the country to the Romans. The consul therefore 
made a point of prevailing with his men to respect it in theip 
march, as ceded to them, and now their own. 

The event quickly showed the benefit of this good order. 
For, as soon as they entered Thessaly, all its cities declared 
for them ; and the Greeks within Thermopylae longed for the 
protection of Flaminius, and gave up to him their hearts. 
The Achaeans renounced their alliance with Philip, and by a 
solemn decrte resolved to take part with the Romans against 
him. And though the ^olians, who at that time were strong- 
ly attached to the Romans, made the Opuntians an offer to 
garrison and defend their city, they refused it ;(J) and having 
sent for Flaminius, put themselves info his hands. 

. j Distrusting t^eir word, or knowing them to be a capricious' and 
faithless people. Polybius has, in several places, given theav tida 
character.* 
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It is reported of Pyrrfaus that, when he first heheld from aa 
eininence the disposition of the Roman army, he said, '< I 
dbserre noUiing barbarian-like in the ranks of these barbarians." 
All indeed, who once saw Flaminius, spoke of himii^ the same 
terms. They had heard the Macedonians represent him as 
the fierce commander of a host of barbarians who was come to 
destroy and to enslave every thing ; and, when afterward they 
met a young man of a mild aspect, who spoke very good Greek 
and was a lover of true honour, they were extremely struck 
with him, and excited the kind regards of their cities to him, 
as to a general who would lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Flaminius came 
to an interview with him,(fe) and offered him peace aind friend- 
ship with Rome, on condition that he left the Grecians free, 
and withdrew his garrisons from their cities. And as he refus- 
ed those terms, it w^ obvious even to the partisans of Philip, 
that the Romains were not come to fight against the Greeks, but 
for the Greeks against the Macedonians. 

The rest of Greece having voluntarily acceded to the con- 
federacy, the consul entered BcBotia, but in a peaceable man- 
Her, and the chief of the Thebans came to meet him. They 
were inclmed to the Macedonian interest on account of Bra^ 
ohyllelis, but they honoured and respected FlsRninius, and were 
willing to preserve the friendship of both. Flaminius receiv- 
ed them wi^ great goodness, embraced them, and went on 
slowly widi them, asking various questions and entertaining 
them with discourse, on purpose to give his soldiers time to 
come up. Thus advancing insensibly td the gates of Thebes, 
he entered the city along with them. They did not indeed 
quite relish the thing, but they were afraid to forbid him, as be 
oame so well attended. Theb, as if he had not been master 
of the town, he endeavoured by persuasion to bring it to de- 
clare for the Romans ; king Attalus seconding him, and using 
all his rhetoric to the Thebans^ But that prince (it seems) 
in his eagerness to serve Flaminius, exerting himself more 
than his age could bear, was seized, as he was speaking, with 
a giddiness or rheum which made him swoon away. A iew 
days afterward, his fleet conveyed hrm into Asia, where he 
died« The Bceotians took part with the Romans. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius also despatch- 

h This interview lasted three days. (Polyh. xvll.) BrachylUs, 
mentioned below (for so, according to this author, his name should 
be written) wa^ a grisat Philippiser, who was subsequently asa»i* 
sinated. Uvy, xxxiii. 28, calls him * BraciUus.** 
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ed bis agents to procure a decree of the senate prolonging his 
commission if the war continued, or else empowering him to 
make peace. (/) For his ambition made him apprehensive that, 
if a successor were sent, he should be robbed of all the honour 
of the war. His friends managed matters so w^ll for him, that 
Philip failed in his application, and the command was con- 
tinued to Flaminius. Having received the decree, he was 
greatly elevated in his-hbpes, ajid immediately marched into 
ThessaJy to carry on the wW ag^nst Philip. His army consis- 
ted of more than twenty-six thousand men, of whom the -Sito- 
lians furnished six thousand foot and three hundred horse. 
Philip's forces were about equal in number. They marched 
therefore against each other, and arrived near Scotussa, where 
they proposed to decide the affair with the sword. The vi- 
cinity of two such armi«s had not the usual effect of striking 
the officers with a mutual awe»; on the contrary, it increased 
tbeir courage and ardour : the Romans being ambitious to con- 
quer the Macedonians, whose valour and power Alexander 
had rendered so illustrious ; and the Macedonians hoping, if 
they could beat the Romans, whom they looked upon as a 
more respectable enemy than the Persians, to raise the glory of 
Philip above that of Alexander. Flaminius therefore exhorted 
his men to behave with the utmost courage and gallantry, as 
they had to contend with brave adversaries in so glorious a 
theatre as Greece. On the other side, Philip, in order to ad- 
dress his army, ascended an eminence without his camp, 
which happened to be a burying- place,(m) either not knowing 
' it to be so, or in his hurry not attending to it. There he began 
an oration, such as is usual before a battle ; but the omen of a 
sepulchre spreading a dismal melancholy among the troops, he 
stopped in confusion, and put off thfe action till another day. 

Next morning at day-break, after a rainy night, the clouds 
turning into a mist darkened the plain ; and, as the day came 
on, a foggy air descended from the hills, covered all the ground 
between the two camps. Those therefore that had been des- 
patched on both sides to seize posts or to make dicoveries, soon 
meeting unawares, engaged at the Cynocephalae, which are the 
sharp tops of many small hills standing opposite each other, 
and are so called from their resemblance [to the heads of dogs]. 

/ See Polyb. ±vii. and Liv. xxxii. 36, &c. and for their subse** 
quent stations in the field, xxxiii. 6.* 

m l^'either Polybius, nor Livy (ib. 9, 10.) mentions this piece of 
superstition; but both of them notice the elephants employed 
l^y Flaminius in the ensuing action with se much effect* which 
plutarch whctfy omits.* 
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The success of tbese skirmishes was various on accoui^ of the 
unevenness of tbe ground, the same parties sometimes flying 
and sometimes pursuing, and reinforcements were sent on both 
sides as tbejr found their men hard pressed and giving way; 
till at length, the day clearing up, the action became general. 
Philip, who was in the right wing, advanced from the rising 
ground with his whole phalanx against the Romans ; who 
could not, even the bravest of them, stand the shock of tbe 
united shields and the projected spears. (n) But Flaminios ob- 
serving the Macedonian left wing separated and intersected by 
the hills, and having no hopes on the side where his troops gave 
way, hastened to the other, and there charged tbe enemy; 
where on account of the inequality and roughness of the coun- 
try they could not keep in the close form of a phalanx, nor 
line their ranks to any considerable depth, but were forced to 
fight man to roan in heavy and unwieldy armour. For the 
Macedonian phalanx is like an animal of enormous strength, 
lyhile it keeps in one body, and preserves its union of locked 
fields : but when that is broken, each particular soldier loses 
his force, as well on account of the form of his armour, as he- 
cause the strength of each consists rather in his being a part 
of the whole, than in his single person. When these were 
routed, some gave chase to the fugitives ; others took those 
Macedonians in flank who were still fighting ; the slaughter was 
great, and the wing lately victorious was soon broken in such 
a manner, that they threw down their arms and fled. There 
were not fewer than eight thousand stain, and about five thou- 
sand were taken prisoners. That Philip himself escaped, was 
chiefly owing to the ^tolians ; who beg£^n to plunder and ravage 
the camp, while the Romans were busied in the pursuit, so that 
at their return there was nothing left for them. 

This, from the first, occasioned mutual- quarrels and re- 

E roaches. But afterward Flaminius was much more sensibly 
urt, when the J^tolians ascribed the victory to themseIves,(o) 
and endeavoured to prepossess the Greeks that the fact was 
really so. This report got such ground, that the poets and 

n The pike of the fifth man in file projected beyond the front 
There was, therefisre, an amazing strength in the phdanx, whHe it 
stood firm. But it had, likewise, its inconveniences. It couklnot 
«ot at aH, except in a lerel and clear field. Polyb. xvii. sub. fin. 

Polybius, xvii. informs that the Macedonians in the first en- 
eounter had tbe advantage, and beat the Romans from the tops of 
the mountains, of which they had taken possession. And he af- 
firms, that in all probabili^ tiw Romans would have been pot to 
ii|fht^ had they not been supported by the iBtoHan cavalry. 
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others, in the verses, &c. which were composed and song upon 
this occasion, set them before the Romans. The verses most 
in vogue were the following : 

Stranger ! unwept, unhonour'd with a grave, 
See thrice ten thousand bodies of the brave ! 
The fierce JEtolians, and the Latian power 
lied by FJaminius, rul'd the vengeful hour^— 
JEmaUiia's scourge ! beneath whose stroke they bled ; 
- And, swifter than the roe, the mighty Philip fled, 

Alcseus wrote thi^ epigram in ridicule of Philip, and pur« 
pqselj misrepresented the number of the slain. The epigram was 
mdeed in every body*s mouth, but Flaminius was much more 
affected by it than Philip ; for the latter parodied Alcaeus, as 
follows : 

Stranger ! imleav*d, unhonour'd e'en with bark. 
This tree, the gibbet of Alcxus, marfc ! 

But Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise of Greece, 
was not a little provoked ; and, therefore, managed every 
thing afterward by himself, paying rery little regard to the 
JEtolians. They in return indulged their resentment ; and, 
when Flaminius had admitted proposals for an accommodation^ 
and received an embassy for that purpose from Philip, the 
^tolians exclaimed in all the cities of Greece, that he had sold 
the peace to the Macedonian, at a time when he might have 
put a final period to the war, and have destroyed that empire, 
which first enslaved the Greeks. These speeches, though 
groundless, much perplexed the allies ; but Philip coming in 
person to treat,^) and submitting himself and his kingdom to 
the discretion of Flaminius and the Romans, removed all sus- 
picion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He restored to 
Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to renounce all claim upon 
Greece ; fined him a thousand talents; took away all his ships, ex- 
cept ten ; and sent Demetrius, one of his sons, as hostage to Home; 
In this pacification, be made a happy use of the present, and wise- 
ly provided for the lime to come. For Annibal the Carthaginian, 
an inveterate enemy to the Romans, and now an exile, being at 
the court of Antiochus,(9) exhorted him to meet Fortune, who 

p Sec Polyb. ib. and Liv. xxxiii. X3.» 

g This is a mistake. Annibal did not come to the court of An- 
tiochos, till ^le year after Plaminios had proclaimed the liberty of 
Greece at the Isthmian games ; Cataand yaleriu» Flaccus, the con- 
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opened ber arms to him ; and Antiocbus himself obserring bis 
power was very considerable, and that his exploits had already 
gained him the title of the Great, began now to think of imi* 
versal monarchy, and particularly of settmg himself against the 
Romans. Had not Flaminius, therefore, in his wisdom fore- 
seen this, and made peace,(r) Antiocbus might have joined 
Philip in the war with Greece ; and those two kings, then the 
most powerful in the world, might have made a common canse 
of it ; which would have involved Rome afresh in conflicts aod 
dangers, as alarming as those which she hau experienced in tfa^ 
war with Annibal. But Flaminius, by thus putting an inter- 
mediate space of peace between the two wars, and finishing 
the one before the other began, cut ofif at once the last hope of 
Philip and the first of Antiocbus. 

The ten commissioners now sent by the senate to assist 
Flaminius advised him to set the rest of Greece free, but to 
keep garrisons in the cities of Corinth, Chalcls, and Demetrias, 
in order to secure them in the event of a war with Antiocbus. 
But the ^tolians, always vehement in their accusations, vehe- 
mently laboured to excite a spirit of insurrection in the cities, 
celling upon Flapninius to loose * the shackles of Greece :' for 
ao Philip used to term those cities. They asked the Greeks, 
** If they did not find their chain very comfortable, now it was 
more pdished, though heavier than before ; and if they did not 
consider Flaminius as the greatest of benefactors, for having 
(unfettered their feet and bound them by the neck." Flamhu- 
U8» distressed by these clamours, implored the council of depu- 
ties, and at last prevailed with them, to deliver those pities 
from the garrisons, in order that his favour to the Grecians 
flight be complete, 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian games,(.t) and an 
innumerable company was seated to see the exerci^s. For 
Greece now enjoying full peace after a length of w;ars, and big 
with the expectation of liberty, had come together in great 
crowds upon this festive occasion. Silence being commanded 
by sound of trumpet, a herald went forth and made proclama- 
tion, " That the Roman senate, and Titus Quinctius Flaminius, 

suls of that year, liavip^ sent an embassy to Carthage to complain of 
him, upon which he privately left the city. {Liv. xxxiii. 48, 49.) 

^ Polybius tells us, that Flaminius was induced to conclude a 
peace upon learning that Antiochus was marching toward Greece ' 
with a powerful armv; and PhUip, he Was afraid, might thereby be 
induced to continue the war, 

9 These games were so named, from being celebrated in the 
isthmus of Corinth They had been ori^nally instituted by Sisy^ 
jphuB, and revived by Thcwits.^ 
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tbe general and proconsul, having vanquished king Philip and 
the Macedonians, took off all impositions and withdrew all gar- 
risons from Greece, and restored liberty and their own laws to 
the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Euboeans, Achseana, 
Phthiota&, Magnesians, Thessalians, and Perrhsebians." 

At first the proclamation was not generally or distinctly 
heard, but a confused murmur ran through the theatre ;some woa- 
dering,*some questioning, and others calling upon the herald to re* 
peat what he had said. Silence being again commanded, the her- 
ald raised his voice, so as to be clearly understood by the whole 
assembly. The shout which they gave in the transport of joy 
was so prodigious, that it was heard as far as the sea. The peo- 
ple left their seats ; there was no farther regard paid to the diver- 
sions ; all hastened to embrace and to address the preserver 
and protector of Greece- The hyperbolical accounts, that 
kave often been given of the effect of loud shouts, were then 
verified. For the crows which happened at that time to be fly*- 
ing over their heads, fell down into the theatre. The breaking 
of the air seems to have been the cause. For the sound of 
many united voices being violently strong, the parts of the air 
are separated by it, and a void is left which affords the birds no 
support. Or perhaps the force of the sound strikes the birds 
like an arrow, and kills them in an instant. Or possibly a cir- 
cular motion is caused in the air, as a whirlpool is produced in 
tbe sea by the agitations of a storm. (0 , 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assembly risen and the 
crowd rushing toward him, had not avoided them and slipped 
aside, he must have been surroui^ded and in all probability suf- 
focated by such a multitude. When they had almost spent 
themselves in acclafnations about his pavilion, and night was 
now come, they retired ; and whatever friends or fellow-citi- 
zensthey happened to see, they embraced and caressed again> 
and then went and concluded the evening together in feasting 
and merriment. There doubtless redoubling their joy, they 
began to recollect and talk of the state of Greece : they ob- 
served, " That notwithstanding the many dreadful wars ia . 
which she had been engaged for liberty, she had never gained 
a more secure or agreeable enjoymeiit of it, than at present, 
when others had fought for her ;'that glorious and important 
prize having now hardly cost them a drop of blood, or a single 
tear : that, of human excellencies, valour and prudence vrere 
only seldom met with, but that justice was still more unconi^ 

t Yal. Max. iv. 8. mentions the same fact; and a similar instance 
b recorded in the subsequent Life of Pomp^y . * 
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mon : that the Agesilauses, Lysanders, Niciases, and Akilua* 
deses, knew how to manage a war, and to gain victories both by 
sea and land ; but they knew not how to apply their success 
to generous and noble purposes. So that if one e^ccepted the , 
battles of Marathon, of Salamis, Plataeae, and Thermopylae, and 
the actions of Cimon upon the Euryraedon and near Cyjwrus, 
Greece had fought to no other purpose but to bring the yoke 
upon herself: all the trophies, which she had erected, were 
monuments of her dishonour, and at last her affairs were ruined 
by the unjust ambition of her chiefs. Biit these strangers, who 
had scarcely a spark of any thing Grecian lfift^(t«) who hardly 
retained a faint tradition of their ancient descent from us, from 
whom the least inclination or even word in our behalf could 
not have been expected ; these strangers have run the greatest 
risks and submitted to the greatest labours, to deliver Greece 
from her cruel and tyrannic masters, and to restore her to 
liberty." 

These were the reflections which th^ Grecians made, and 
the actions of Flaminius justified them, being quite correspon- 
dent to his proclamation. For he immediately despatched 
Lentulus into Asia to set the Bargyllians free, and' Tkilliu8(v) 
into Thrace to draw Philip's garr^siuis out of the towns and ad- 
jacent islands. Publius Villius set sail, in order to treat with 
Antiochus about the freedom of the Grecians under fainu And 
Flaminius himself went to Chalds, and thence sailed to Mag- 
nesia, where he removed the garrison, and replaced the gorem- 
ment in the hands of the people. 

At Argos, being appointed director of the Nemean games,.he 
settled the whole order of them in the most correct manner, and 
upon that occasion caused liberty to be again proclaimed by 
the crier. And as he passed through the other cities, he strong- 
ly recommended to them an adherence to law, a strict course of 
justice, and domestic peace and unanimity. He healed their 
divisions : he restored their exiles. In short, he took not more 
pleasure in conquering the Macedonians, than in reconciling 
the Greeks to each other ; and their liberty now appeared the 
least of the benefits which he had conferred upon theou 

It is said that when Lycurgus the orator had delivered Xe* 
nocrates the philosopher out of the hands of the tax-gatherers, 
who were hurrying him to prison for the tax paid by strainers, 

u According to Dion. Halle. Rome Was stocked*with inhabitants 
at first chiefly fn>m those Grecian colonies^ which had settled in the 
south of Italy before the time of Romulus. 

V Polybius and Livy call him «Xucius Stertinius.* The Bar- 
gyllians were a Carian pec^le. 
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afid bad prosecuted them for tbeir insolence, Xenocrates after- 
ward meetibg Lycdrgus' children, said to them ; " Children^ 
i have made a nofole return to jour father for the service he did 
me : for all the World praise him for it." But the returns, 
which attended Flaminius and the Romans for their benefi- 
cence to the Greeks, terminated not in praises alone, but just* 
\y procured them the confidence of all mankind, and added 
grca^j^ to their power. For now a variety of people not only 
accepted the governors set over them by Rome, but even sent 
for them, and delivered themselves into their hands. And not 
only cities and commonwealths, but kings when injured by- 
other kings, had recourse to their protection. So that, thi 
Deity perhaps likewise co-operating, in a short time the whole 
world became subject to their dominion. Flaminius also va- 
hied himself most upon the liberty which he had bestowed op 
Greece. For, having dedicated some silver bucklers together 
with his own shield at Delphi ; he put upon them the folloif * 
ing inscription : 

He Spartan horsemen, twins of race divine ! 
This offering Titus of Eneas' line 
Presents, obUtion proud to liberty : 
Titus, who bade the sons ef Greece be free. 

He offered likewise to Apollo a golden crown, with thest 
verses inscribed upon it ; 

This crown, which scatters far its golden rays. 
On thy ambrosial locks see Titus place ! 
O grant bim, Phcebus, bright in fame to shine» 
"Who led the warriors of -Eneas* line. 

The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty twice con- 
ferred upon them in the city bf Corinth ; by Flaminius on that 
occasion, and by Nero in our own days. It was granted, 
both times, during the celebration of the Isthmian games, 
Flaminius had it proclaimed, by a herald ; but Nero himself 
declared the Grecians free, and at liberty to be governed by 
their own laws, in an oration which be made from the rostrum 
in the public assembly. This, however, happened long af-^ 
tcnravd.(rey 

Flaminius next undertook a very just .^nd honourable wa,r 
against Nabis, the wicked and abandoned tyrant df Lacedae« 
mon ; but, in this case, he (Reappointed the hopes of Greece. 
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For, though lie mi^ have taken him prisoner, he w<nAd not \ 
but struck up a lea^e with bim, and left Sparta unworthiij in 
bondage. Whether it was that he feared, if the war were 
protracted to any length, he might be superceded by a suc- 
cessor sent from Rome, who would rob him of the glory of 
it;(a:) or whether, in his passion for fame, he was jealous of 
the reputation of Philopoemen : a man who upon all occasions 
had distinguished himself among the Greeks, and had parti- 
cularly in that war given wonderful proofs both of courage and 
conduct ; insomuch that the Acbaeans gloried in him, as much 
as in Flaminius, and paid him the same respect in their thea- 
tres. This deeply chagrined Flaminius ; he could not bear 
that an Arcadian, who had only commanded in some inconsi- 
derable wars upon the confines of bis own country, should be 
held in equal admiration with a • Roman consul, who bad 
fought for sdl Greece. Flaminius, however, did not w^nt apo- 
logies for his conduct: for he said, ''He put an end to the 
war, because he saw he could not destroy the tyrant, withotit 
involving all the Spartans in the mean time in heavy calami- 
ties.^ 

The Achseans decreed to Flaminius many honours ; but 
none seemed equal to his services, except one present, which 
pleased him above all the rest. It was this : the Romans, 
who had had the misfortune to be taken prisoners in the war 
with Annibal, had been sold for slaves, and dispersed in va- 
rious places. Twelve hundred of them were now in Greec^. 
That sad reverse of fortune made them always unhappy, bdt 
now (as might be expected) they were still more so, when tbcy 
met their sons, their brothers, or their acquaintance, and saw 
them free while they themselves were slaves, and conquerors 
while they were captives. Flaminius did not pretend to take 
them from their masters, though his heart sympathized with 
their distress. But the Achaeaas redeemed them at the rate 
of five minse a man, and having collected them together, made 

jt Livy touches upon this reason, but at the same time he men- 
tions others, more to the honpur of this great man. Winter was now 
coming on, and the siege of Spairta might have lasted a considera- 
bie lime. The enemy's country was so exhausted, that it could not 
supply him with provisions,, and it was difficult to get convoys from 
any other quarter. Besides, Villius was returned from the court 
of Antiochus, and brought adviee that the peace with that prince 
was not to be depe.Mied upon. In fact, he had already entered 
Europe with a fleet and army more numerous than before. And 
what forces had they to oppose him, in the event of a rupture, if 
Flaminius continutd to employ ^is ift the siege of Sparta f (xxxiv. 

. / *^ 
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FlanaiBiiM a present of them, just as be was going to embark ; 
so that be set sail with the highest satisfaction, having found a 
glorious recompense- for his glorious services, a return suitable 
to a man of such humane sentiments and such a lover of bis 
country. This ^ indeed, made the most illustrious part of his 
trium{^. For these poor men got their heads shaved and 
wore the cap of liberty, as the custom of slaves is upon their 
manumission, (^) and in this habit followed his chariot at his 
triumphs But to add to the splendour of the show, there were 
the Grecian helmets, the Macedonian targets and spears, and 
the other spoils borne in great pomp before him. And the 
quantity of money was not small ; for, as ItanusX?) relates it, 
there were carried in this triumph three thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds of unwrought gold, forty-three thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy of silver, fourteen thousand 
five hundred and fourteen pieces of coined gold called Philip- 
pics ; beside which, Philip owed a thousand talents. But the 
Romans were subsequently induced, chiefly by Flaminius' me- 
diation, to remit this debt ; Philip was declared their ally, 
and his son, who had been with them as a hostage, was sent 
home. 

After this, Antiochus passed over into Greece with a large 
fleet and army, and solicited the states to rise in am>s and to 
join him. The -S5tplians, who had been a long time very ill 
affected to the Romans, took his part, and suggested (as a ba- 
sis, and pretence for the war) that he came to bring the Gre- 
cians liberty. The Grecians had no want of it, for they were 
free already ; but, as he had no better cause to assign, they 
instructed him to cover his attempt with that splendid pre- 
text. 

The Romans, fearing upon this account a revolt in Greete 
as well as the strength of Antiochus, sent the consul Manius 
Aciiius to command in the war, but appointed Flaminius his 
}ieutenant(a) for the sake of his influence in Greece. His ap- 



y Allusions to this custom abound in the ancient writers r 
Ut ego hQtUe rato capite cahms cap^am pikum^ See. 

• (Piaut Amphitr. 1. i.J 

This ceremony *t Home was performed in the temple of Feronia. 

z To Itanus, the editors of Amyot'a French version ingeniously 
peiix the syllable Tud. Tuditanus is mentioned afr a writer, botfe 
by Macrob. Sat. i. 13, 16, and Piin.- H. K xiii. 13.* 

a According tolavy, it was not Titus, but Lucius Quinctius Fla- 
minius his brother who was appointed lieutenant to Glabrio. (L.) 
(xxxvi. 1) Plutarch's account howeyer is the more probable, for 
the rjpRSon subjoined in the text. * 
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p€»nMC« Aere inHMdMitelf confirmed sech as wem yet 
ft-ienda ia tfaek fidelitj, and prevented tbose who were waver- 
ing from an entire defection. This was effected by the re- 
spect which (hey boie him ; for it operated like a potent re- 
medy at the beginning o( a disease. There were a few in- 
deed so entirely ^ aincKi and corrupted by the JStdians, diat 
bis interest did not prevail with them ; yet even these, though 
he was much irritated and exasperated against them at present, 
he saved after the battle. For Antiochus, being defeated at 
TberaK»)yl8e and forced to ftvy immediately embarked for 
Asia, upon this, the consul Manins went against some of the 
JBtolians, and besieged ^eir towns, abandoning others to Phi- 
lip. Thus great ravages were committed by the Macedonians 
among the Dolopians and Magnesians on one hand, and among 
the Athamanians and Aperantianson the o&er ; and Maniushim* 
self, having sacked the city of Heraclea, besieged Naupactus, 
at that time in the hands of the £toiians. mit Flarainius, 
touched with compassion for Greece, went from Peloponnesus 
to the consul hj water, and began to remonstrate with him for 
suffmng Philip to reap the fruits of his victory : adding, tiiat 
while to gratify his resentment, he spent his time about one 
town, the Macedonians were subduing whole provinces and 
kingdoms. ^5) The besieged happened to see Flaminius, call- 
ed to him from the walla, stretched out their hands, and beg- 
ged his interposition. He gave them no answer, but turned 
round and wept, and then immediately withdrew. Afterward 
however he discoursed with Manius so elOTectually, that be ap- 
peased his anger, and procured the jSItolians a truce, and 
time to send deputies to Rome to petition for favourable 
terms. 

Bat he had much greater difHculties to encounter, when he 
applied to Manms in behalf of the Chalcidians. The consul 
was highly incensed against them, on account of the marriage 
which Antiochus had celebrated among them, even after the 
war began ; a marriage every way unsuiUble, as well as unsea- 
sonable, for he was far advanced in years, and the bride very 
young. The person with whom he thus fell in iove was daugh- 
ter to Cleoptolemus, and a virginof incomparable beauty. This 
match broi^t the Chalcidians entirely into the king's interest, 
and they suffered him to make use of their city as a place of 
arms. After the battle, he had fled with tbe utmost precipita- 

Bl. Riclrd has a long note on the word < Lieutenant/ boA it dass 
not appear of sufficient importance to justify transcr^>%ion. 
« 3ae Liv. xxxvi. 34, for a more enla^^f detaiJU^ 
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tjon to Cbaleis ; and taking wi& him his young wife, bis tre;:* 
sures, and his frieDds, sailed thence to Asia.- And now Manius, 
in his indignation, inarching directly against Chalcis, Flaminius 
/bllowed, and endeavoured to appease his resentment. At last, 
by his assiduities with him and the most respectable* Romans^ 
who were likely to have an influence upon him, he succeeded. 
The Chalcidians, thus saved from destruction, consecrated the 
most beautiful and the noblest of their public edifices to Titus 
JJaminius ; and such inscriptions as these are to be seen upon 
them to this day : " The people dedicated this Gymnasium to 
Titus aad Hercules :"** and again elsewhere, '^ The people con- 
secrate the Delphiniimi to Titus and Apollo." Nay, what is 
more, even in our days a priest of Titus is formally elected and 
declai^d ; and, upon occasions of sacrifice to him, when the 
libations are over they sing an hymn, the greatest part of which, 
on account of its length, I ofhit--*and only give the conclusion ; 

With Rome's pure fiiith let echo ring. 
Her hallow'd f&ith, ye maidens, sing ! 
Still, as our strains to heaven aspire, 
Jove,.Rome, and Titus wake the Ijrre ! 
Titus, our saviour, claims our praise.; 
To him then grateltd paeans raise !(c) 

Tbe rest of the Grecians conferred upon him all due ho-^ 
Hours ; and what realized those honours, and added to their ks- 
fre, was the ^extraordinary afifection of th^ people, which h« 
had gained by his moderation. For if he happened to be s^ 
variance with any one upon account of business, or about a 
point of honour, (as, for instance, with Piiilopoemen, and with 
Diophanes, general of the Achseansj he never indulged malig- 
nity, or carried his resentment into action ; but let it expire in 
words, in such expostulations as the freedom of public debates 
may seem to justify. No man, indeed, ever found him vindic* 
tive ; but he often dbcovered a hastiness and levity of temper. 
Setting this aside, he was the most agreeable man in the world ; 
and a pleasantry, mixed with strong sense, distinguished his 
conversation. 

Thus, to divert the Acheeaos from their purpose of conquer- 

c This passage is considered as a remarkable one by the editors 
of Amyot's French version, implying the apothebsis of a living mor- 
tal ; and the worship thus paid is the subject of a curious disserta- 
tion by the Abbe Mongault, Mem. de l*Acad. des Inscript. torn, i. 
The duration, as well as the character, of this superstitious institu- 
tion is worthy of attention. The lapse of less thap three centuries 
usually efiapes popular £;nititud€« * 
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ihg the island of Zacytbus,((D he told them '< it was as dao- 
gerous for them to* put their heads out of Petopoimesus, as it 
was for tlie tortoise to trust bis out of his shell." In the first 
conference which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking 
occasion to say, " Titus, you come with a numerous retinue, 
whereas ! come quite alone ;" Fiaminius answered, " No won- 
der that you come alone, for you have killed all your friends 
and relations.'^c) Dinocrates, the Messenian, being in com- 
pany at Rome, drank until he was intoxicated, and put on a wo- 
man *s habit, and danced in that disguise. Next day he applied 
to Fiaminius, and entreated his assistance in a* design which be 
had conceived, to withdraw Messene from the Achaean league. 
Fiaminius answered, ** I will consider of it: but 1 am surprised 
that you, who have conceived such great designs, can sing and 
dance at a carousal.'* And when Antiochus' embassadors re- 
presented to the Achaeans, how nufterous the ^ng's forces were, 
and, to make them appear still more so, reckoned them up by 
all their different names ; *' I supped once," said Fiaminius^ 
'* with a friend ; and upon my complaining of the number of 
dishes, and expressing my wonder how he could furnish his ta- 
ble with sOcb an ^nmense variety ; * Be npt unfeasy about that,* 
said my friend, ' fof it is all hog's flesh, and the difference is 
•nly in the dressing and the sauce.' In like manner I say to 
you, my Achsean friend, be not astonished at the number of 
Anttochus' forces, at ^ese pikemen, these halberdiers, and these 
cuirassiers; for they are all ^rians, only distinguished by the 
trifling arms which they bear." 

After these illustrious actions in Greece, and conclusion of 
tiie war with Antiochus, Fiaminius was created censor. This 
is the chief dignity in the state, and the perfection, as it were, 
of all its honours."(/) He had for his colleague the son of 
Marcellus, who had been five times consul. They expelled four 
senators, who were men of no particular note : and they ad- 
mitted as citizens all who offered themselves, provided that their 
parents were free. But they were forced to this by Terentius 
Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, out of opposition to the 
nobility, procured such orders from the commons. Two of the 
greatest and most powerful men of those times, Scipio Africa- 
nus and Marcus Cato, were, then at variance with each other. 
The former of these Fiaminius appointed president of the se- 
nate, as the first and best man in the commonwealth i and wi^ 

d Jfod. Zante.* 

e SeeLivy,ail. 3,4.* 

/ See the We of CAffiiilusj v©l. ii,» 
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the latter be entirely brok^» upon the fdllowing uiAappy occa- 
sion :(g) Titus bad a brother named Lucius Q^jincti us Framini- 
us, uniike him in all respects ; a man quite abandoned in hi* 
pleasures, and totally regardless of decorum. This Lucius had 
a favourite boy, whom he carried wilh him, even wbea he com- 
aaanded armies, and governed provinces. One day, as they 
were drinking, the boy, making his court to Lucius, said, « I 
love you so tenderly, that preferring your satisfaction to my 
own, I left ^ show of gladiators, to come to you, though I havo 
never yet seen a man killed." Lucius, delighted with the flat» 
tery, replied, " Ifnhat be all, you need not be in the least un- 
easy, for I will soon cure your longing." Upon which he or- 
dered a convict to be brought from the prison ; and, having sent 
for one of his lictors, commanded him to strike off the man's 
bead, in the room where they were carousing. Valerius Antias 
writes, that (his was done to gratify a mistress : and Livy re- 
lates, from Cato's writings, that a Gaulish deserter being at the 
door with hjs wife and children, Lucius took him in the banquet- 
ing room, and, to gratify his minion, killed him with his own 
hand ; but Cato, it is probable, said this for the purpose of ag- 
gravating the charge. For, that the person killed was not a de- 
serter, but a prisoner, and a condemned one too, appears from 
many writers; and particularly from Cicero, in bis Treatise 
upon Old A^e, where he introduces Cato himself giving that 
statement of the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was censor, and under- 
took to remove all obnoxious persons from the senate, expelled 
Lucius, though he was of consular dignity. His brother thought 
this proceeding reflected dishonour upon himself ; and Ihey both 
went into the assembly in the form of suppliants, and besought 
the people with tears, that Cato might be obliged to assign his 
reason for having fixed such a stigma upon so illustrious a fa- 
mily. The request appeared reasonable. Cato, without the 
least hesitation, came forward, and standing up with his col- 
league, interrogated Titus whether or not he knew any thing 
of that feast TitUs answering in the negative, Cato related 
the affair, and called upon Lucius to declare on oath, whether 
it were not true. As Lucius made no reply, the people deter- 
mined the brand Of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato 
home with great honour from the tribunal. 

Titus, deeply concerned at his brother's misfortune, leagued 
with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and gaining a majority 

g See the Life of Cato, vol. iii. and also Liv. zxsix. 42, wko 
jjives Valerius Antias* account* 
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in the senate, quashed and annulled aU the contracts, leases, 
and purchases which Cato bad made, relating to the public re- 
venues ; and stirred up manj and violent prosecutions against 
bim. But I know not whether he acted well or agreeaWj to 
good policy, in thus becoming a mortal enemy to a man who 
bad onl^ dcme what became a lawful magistrate and a good 
citizen, for the sake of one that was a relation indeed; but an 
unworthy one, and who had met with the punishment he de- 
served. On a subsequent exhibition of shows, however, the 
people being assembled in the theatre, and the senate (accord- 
ing to custom) in the most honourable row, Lucius was ob- 
served to seat himself in ^n humble and dejected manner upon 
one of the lowest benches. Q'his excited general compassioB. 
The people could not bear to see it, but incessantly called out 
to him to change bis place ; till he went to the bench allotted 
to the consular party,(A) who made room for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was applauded, while it 
found sufl&cient matter of employment in the wars, of which 
we have given an account. And his serving in the army as a 
tribune, after he had been consul, when no one required it of 
him, was regarded with a favourable eye. But after be had 
arrived at an age tfiat excused him from all employments, he 
was blamed for indulging a violent passion for fame, and a 
youthful impetuosity in that inactive season of life. To some 
excess of this kind seoms to have been owing his behaviour 
with respect to. AnnLbal,(t) at which the world was much of* 

h The distinction of places for the senators and knights, estab- 
lished by Tarquinius Pnscus, Liy, i. 35, at the Great Games, had 
fallen into neglect ; for the senators were not permanently separa- 
ted from the people x\\\ A. U. C. 560, nor the knigTits till twenty- 
seven years afterward by C. Rosclus Otho. See Liv. xxxiv. 54, 
Suppl. xeix. 3. The mixture likewise of men and women at the 
public shows (though prohibited, as appears from a passage near 
the end of the Life of Sylla, before the time of Plutarch) is often 
referred to by Ovid, in his Amatory Poems, as lien subsisting ♦ 

• Flaminius was only about forty-four years of age when he went 
embassador to Prusias. It was not therefore an unseasonable de- 
sire of a public character, or an extravagant passion for fame, which 
was Uamed in bim upon this occasion) but an unworthy persecution 
of a great though unfortunate man* We are incVmed, however^ to 
think that he had secret instructions irom the senate for what he 
did ; lor it is not probable, that a man of his mild and humane dis- 

?ositioii would choose to hunt damn an old unhappy warrmr : and 
lutarch al^erward confirms this opinion. (L.) For an account of 
Anmbal's death, see Livy xxxix. 51, 52. We may farther remark, 
with a former anootator, the inconsistency of tlus allusion to the 
exemptions of i^ in a writer who has expressly treated ike ques- 
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£eode^ For Aimibal havipg &^d from Carthage, his countiyy 
took t«^fuge at the court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, after be 
had lost the battle of Phrygia, gladly accepting conditions of 
peace, Annibal was again rorced to fly ; and after wandering 
through many countries, at length settled in Bitby nia, and put 
himself under the protection of Prusias. The Romans knew 
this perfectly well, but they took no notice of it, considering 
him now as a man, enfeebled by age, and cast off by fortune. 
Flaminius, however, being sent by the senate upon an embassy 
to Prusias about other matters, and seeing Annibal athb courts 
could not endure that he should be suffered to live. And 
though Prusias used much intercession and entreaty in behalf 
c^ a man, who came to him as a suppliant, and lived with him 
under the sanction of hospitality, he could not prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which thus prophesied 
concerning the end of that general, 

luibyssan earth shall hide the boi^s of Annibal. 

He therefore Uiought of nothing but ending his days at Car* 
thage, and being buried in Libya. But in Bithynia there is a 
sandy place near the sea, which has a small village in it called 
Libyssa. In this neighbourhood Annibal lived. Having al- 
ways however a distrust of Prusias on account of his timidity, 
and dreading likewise the machinations of the Romans, he had 
some time before ordered seven subterraneous passages to be 
dug uBder his house ; which were continued a long way under 
ground and terminated in several distant places, all difficulty 
discernible from without. By those passages, as soon as he 
was informed of the orders which Flaminius had given, he at- 
tempted to make his' escape ; but finding the king's guards at 
the outlets, he resolved to kill himself. Some say, he wound 
his cloak about his neck, and ordered his servant to put his 
knees upon his bs^ck and pull with all his force, and npt to 
leave twisting till he had quite strangled him. Others inform 
us that, like Themistocles and Midas, he drank bull's blood. 
But Livy writes, that having poison in readiness, he npixed it 
for a draught ; and taking the cup in his hand, " Let us de- 
liver the Romans," said he, " from their anxieties, since they 
think it too tedious and dangierous to wait for the death of a 
poor hated old man. Yet shall not Titus gain a conquest 

lion, * Whether or not au man inodvanoed life oughtto Gonoem hh»- 
self in the administration of public affairs ?' and often affirms, ^itk 
jui^^ tiiaiiM ag;e can aathoriae A<|p9od ni«n ia withdrawing )iiin- 
self from the service of lili^sipimttf *« 
Vol. m. « 
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worth envying, or suitable to the generous proceedings of hia 
. ancestors, wm> sent to caution Pyrrhus, though a victorious 
enemy, against the poison that was prepared for him." 

Thus Annibal is said to have died. When the intelligence 
was brought to the senate, many in that august body were bigfal7 
displeased. Flaminius appeared too officious and cruel in his 
precautions to procure tlie death of that chieftain, now tamed 
by his misfortunes, like a bird which through age had lost its 
tail and feathers, and suffered to live in that condition. And 
^as he had no orders to put him to death, it was plain that he 
did it out of a passion for fame, and to be recorded to aftertimes 
as the destroyer of Annibal. (/) Upon this occasion, they re- 
collected and admired more than ever the humane and gene- 
rous behaviour of Scipio Africanus ; for after he had vanquished 
Annibal in Africa, at a time when he was extremely formidable 
and deemed invincible, he neither insisted on his banishment, 
nor demanded him of his fellow-citizens ; but, as he had em- 
braced him at the conference preceding the battle, so after it, 
when he offered the conditions of peace, he offered not the 
slightest affront or insult to his misibrtunes. 

It is reported, that they met again at Ephesus ; and Annibal, 
as they walked together, taking the upper hand, Africanus suf- 
fered it and walked on without the least concern. They af- 
terward fell into conversation about great generals, and Annir 
bal asserted that Alexander was the greatest general the world 
had ever seen, Pyrrhus the second, and he himself the third. 
Scipio smiled at this, and said, '^ But in what rank would you 
have placed yourself, if I had not conquered you ?** " O Sci- 
pio!*' said he, '^then I should not have placed myself the 
third, but the first."(it) 

The generality, admiring this moderation of Scipio, found 
the moie fault with Flaminius for taking the spoils of an enemy, 
whom another man had slain. There were some indeed, who 
applauded the thing, and observed ; <* That so lone as Annibal 
lived, they must have looked upon him as a fire, which wanted 
only to be blown into a ffame. That, when he was in the vi- 
gour of his age, it was not his bodily strength or his right hand, 
which was so dreadful to the Romans ; but his capacity and 

j If this was really the dastardly motive of Flaminius^ and no- 
thing of a political tendency entered into his destruction of that il- 
lustrious general, it would hardly be possible for all the virtues, all 
the triumphs of the Romans, to redeem him from the infamy of so 
base an action. 

* This is recorded by Livy xmr. 14^ and (with 8<»|ie variation) 
hy l^hitarch himself in his Life of PyrAus.* 
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experience, together with this innate rancour and hatred to 
their name. And that these are not altered by age : for the 
native disposition still overrules the manners ; whereas fortune 
far from remaining the same changes continually, and by new 
hopes invites those to new enterprises, who were ever at war 
with us in their hearts." And subsequent events contributed 
still more to Flaminius' justification. For in the first place 
Aristonicus, the son of a harper's daughter, on the strength of 
his being reputed the*natural son of Eumenes, filled the whole 
of Asia with tumult and rebellion : and Mithridates next, after 
such strokes as he had encountered from Sylla and, Fimbria, 
and so terrible a destruction among his troops and officers, rose 
up stronger than ever against Lucullus botb by sea and land. 
Annibal, indeed, was never brought so low as Caius Marius had 
been. For he enjoyed the friendship of a king,. from whom he 
received liberal stipplies, and with whose officers both in the 
navy and army he (lad important connexions ; whereas Marius 
was a wanderer in Africa, and forced to beg his bread. But - 
the Romans, who hi^d laughed at his African wanderings and 
distresses, soon afterward bled in their own streets under his 
rods and axes, and prostrated themselves at his feet. So true 
it is, that there is nothing either great or little at this moment, 
which is of sure continuance ; ana that the changes, which we 
have to experience, terminate only with eur lives. For this 
reason, some inform us that Flaminius did not act from himself ; 
but that he was joined in commission with Lucius Scipio, and 
that the sole purpose of their embassy was to procure Anni- 
bal's death. (Z) As we have no account after thi^ of any po- 
litical or military act of Flaminius, and only know that he died 
in his bed, it is time to proceed to the parallel. 

/ See Livy zxxix. 51, where Annibal is represented as laying this 
to the charge of the Qomans in his last speech. 
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COMPARED. 



If we consider the extensive benefits which Qreece reoetred 
irom Flaminius, we shall find that neither Philopoemeo, nor 
crther Greeks more illustrious than PhilopoBmen, will stand ^ 
comparison with him. For the Greeks always fought against 
Greeks ; but Flamlntus, who wias not of Gfeece, fought for that 
country. Add at a time when Philepoemeii, unaUe to de£uid 
Ilis fe]lov^-Gitii»ns who were engaged in a d^igeroiis waf, 
l^assed o^r t&to Crete, Fhcbinius hariiig vanquished Pbilk) in 
the heaf^of Greede, ttti cltkn and whole fiatioos free. If we 
#itamiiie ^eit batfleft> H witt appear tbdt PbilepOBmeD, wbik 
&e eoiMuianded tie Aeheiati forees, kflkid more G>reeka, tban 
Flaravnins in as^i^ing tb« G^cian c«ise killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambrtion was the fault of Flanrinius, and 
^tinacy that of Fhilopoemen. Tfoe former was passicHiate, 
and ^ latter imptacal]ie. Fhmiiiius left Philip in his rejal 
dignity, and pardoned the ^tolians : whereas Philopoemen, in 
bis resentment against bis country, robbed her of several of 
ber dependencies. Besides, Flaminius Was always a friend to 
those whom be had once served ; but Philopoemen, merely 
for the purpose of indulging bis anger, was ever ready to de- 
stroy the merit of bis former favours. For he bad been a great 
benefactor to the Lacedaemonians ; yet he afterward demolish* 
cd their walls, and ravaged their country, and in the end en- 
tirely changed and overturned their constitution. Nay, he 
seems to have sacrificed his life to his passion and perverse* 
ness, by too hastily and unseasonably invading Messenia ; in- 
stead of taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for bis own 
security and that of bis troops. 

But Pbilopoemen's military experience was perfected by 
bis many wars and victories. And, while Flaminius decided 
bis dispute with Philip in two engagements, Philopoemen by 
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conquering in an incredible number of baltles left forftme no 
room to question his skilL 

Flaniinius moreorer availed himself of the power of a fiouN 
ishing commonvveafth, and raised himself by its strength ; bot 
Philopcenien distingaished himself at a time when hia country 
was upon the decline. So that the success of the one is to be 
ascribed solely to himself, and that of the other to ail the Ro- 
mans. The one had good troops to command ; and the other 
made those good Whom he commanded. And though the 
achievements of Philopoemen, being performed against Grecians^ 
do not prove bim fortunate, yet they prove him brave. For, 
where other things are equal, eminent success must be owing to 
superior excellence. He had to do with two of the most warlike 
nations among the Greeks ; the Cretans, who were the mos^ 
artful, and the Lacedaemonians, who were the most valiant : and 
yet the former he mastered by policy, and the latter by courage. 
Add to this, that Flaminius had his men ready armed and dis- 
ciplined to his hand ; whereas Philopoemen had the armour of 
his to alter, and their discipline to new model. So that the 
things most contributing to victory were the invention of the 
one, while the other only practised what was already in use. 
Accordingly, Fhilopoemen's exploits were many and signal ; but 
we find nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. On the 
contrary, Archedemus, a certain -^tolian, said, by way of 
raillery, " While I ran with my drawn sword to charge the 
Macedonians, who stood firm and continued fighting, Titus 
was standing still, with his hands lifted up toward heaven and 
praying," 

It is true all the acts of Flaminius were glorious while he was 
general, and during his lieutenancy too; but Philopcemen 
showed himself no less serviceable and active among the Achse- 
ans, while in a private capacity, than when he had the com* 
mand. For, when commander in chief, he drove Nabis out of 
the city of Messe^c, and restored ^he inhabitants to their li- 
berty ; but Jie was only in a private station, when he shut the 
fates of Sparta against the general Diophanes and against 
'laminius, and thus saved the Lacedaemonians. Nature in- 
deed had given him such talents for command, that he knew 
not only how to govern according to the laws, but how to go- 
vern the laws themselves, when the public good required it ; 
not waiting for the formality of the people's appointing him, 
but rather employing them, when the occasion demanded it. 
For he was persuaded, that not he who is elected by the people, 
bat he who thinks best for the people, is the true general. 
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There was undoubtedly somethiog noble in the clemency 
and humanity of Flaminius toward the Greeks; but there 
was something still nobler in the resolution which PhilopcemeD 
showed in maintaining the liberties of Greece against die 
Romans. For it is a much easier matter to be liberal to the 
weak, than to oppose and thus to risk offending the strong. 
Since, therefore, after all our inquiry into their diaracters, tl^ 
superiority is far from obTious, perhaps we shalfnot greatly err, 
if we give to the Greek the palm of generalship and military 
skill, and to the Roman that of justice and humanity. 
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SUMMARY. 



Origin of the kingdom of Epirus, and genealogy of Pyrrhns. His 
fa^er dethroned by the sons of Neoptolemus : Pyrrhus, while an 
infant, rescued from their hands. Glaucias, king of lllyria, t^* 
ceives him under his protection, and places him on his paternal 
throne. He is again driven from Epirus; again returnsi and di- 
vides the kingdom with Neoptolemus. The two sovereigns quar- 
rel : Pyrrhus anticipates, and kills his colleague. He goes to as- 
sist Alexander against Antipater. Dispute and war with Deme- 
trius. Pyrrhus compared, in military talents, with Alexander the 
Great. Mildness or his character. His wife and children. He 
seizes part of Macedon ; but quickly loses it, and makes peace with 
Demetrius. He takes up arms a second time against that prince, 
whose troops desert him. Pyrrhus is declared king of Macedon. 
He divides it with Lysimachus ; goes to Athens ; gives up Mace* 
don, and withdraws into Epirus. He meditates the assisting of 
the Tarentines against the Romans. Character of Cineas ; his 
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account of Hieronymus ; Pyrrhus* remark upon bis succesis. He 
receives an embassy from tbe Sicilians, and goes ov^ into SicJIy; 
takes Eryz \ refuses the Cartbaginians peace ; oiTends the Sici- 
lians, who rise up against him ; returns into Italy, where he is at- 
tacked by tbe Mamertines ; attacks the Romans, and Is defeated. 
Me passes over into Macedon, where he routs Antigonus ; places 
a garrison of Gauls in JE^x, who plunder the tombs of the Mace- 
donian kings. He leads a powerful army against Sparta, and en- 
camps near the city. The Spjfftans in the night-time dig a trench 
before it. Pyrrhus commences the attack. Exploits of some Spar, 
tans. He is at last obliged to retire. The Spartans receive Sue- 
corn's. Pyrrhus quits Laconia, and marches to Argos ; is attack- 
ed by the Lacedaemonians in his retreat, and cuts them in pieces. 
His son falls in the engagement. Omens upon his march. He 
enters Argos : Battle by night : Disastrous presage; He meets 
with various obstacles to his retreat; is woUnded by a woman 
with a tile. His head cut oiF by a soldier. Funeral honours paid 
Rim by Antigonus. 



Some historians write, tbat Phaeton was tbe first king after 
the deluge [of Deucalion] who reigned over the Thesprotians 
and Molos8i2aia,(a) and that be was one of those who came 
with Pelasgus into Epirus. Others say, that Deucalion and 
Pyf rha, after they bad boilt the temple of Dodona,(6) settled 
among the Molossians. In aftertimes Neoptolemus(c) the son 
of Achilles, taking his people with him, possessed himself of 
the country, and left a SMccessioa of kings after him called^ 
Pyrrbidfie; for in his infancy he was callied Pyrrhus ; and he 
gave that name to one of bis legitimate sons, whom he had 
by Lanossa the daughter of CJeodes son of Hyllus. From that 
time Achilles had divine honours in Epirus, being styled in the 
langua^ of that country Aspetos, (< the Inimitable')* After these 
£rst kings, those that followed became entirely barbarous, and 
both their power add their actions sunk. into t&e utmost obscu- 
rity. Tharry tas is the first whom history mentions, as remark- 
able for having polished and unproved his cities with Grecian 
customs,^<Q with letters and ^pod laws. Alcetas was the $00 

«.These were inhi^itants of.Bpirtts. (ffod* Albania.} Tbe latter 
pKMTinee was remaarkable £br the sise aad sttrengUi of its inastife.* 

^This wuBg pipobably, ooif a dsuidioalkiadof teroplft. 

IT Bet^»!eenDeiic^i<ui'» flood (idwtttH.&15Q3) and the tiiBCfrof 
lleoptolemus, tbete.wia as]Mce of nearly three huadred tfkd ftr^ 
ycMK See PMMaiL i 

^ Jttstm (xvii, 3.) does not ascribe the ciTilizing of tlie Uolossiant 
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ofTharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas; and of Arybas and Trolas 
bis queen was born JEacides. He married Pbjthia the daughter 
of Menon the Thessalian^ who acquired great reputation in the 
Lamian war,(c) and next to Leosthenes was the most considera- 
ble of the confederates. By Phthia, iEacides had two daugh- 
ters, named Deidamia and Troias, and a son named Pyrrhus. 

But the Molossians, rising against ^acides, deposed him 
and brought in the sons of Neoptolemus.(/*) Upon this occa- 
sion, the friends of ^acides were talcen and ^ain : only Andro- 
clides and Angelus escaped with his infant son, though he was 
much sought by his enemies, and carried him off with his 
nurses and a few necessary attendants* The train rendered 
their flight difficult and slow, so that they were soon overtaken. 
In this extremity they placed the child in the bands of Andro- 
cleon, Hippias, and Neander, three active young men upon 
whom they could depend ; and ordered them to make tl^ best 
of their way to Magarae, a town of Macedon : while they 
themselves, partly by entreaty and. partly by force, stopped 
the course of the pursuers till evening; when, having wifh 
mwA difficulty gotten rid of them, they hastened to join those 
wfe> carried the young prince. At sunset they thought them- 
selves near the summit of their hopes, but they met with a sud- 
den disappointment. When they came to the river that runs 
by the town, it looked rough and dreadful, and upon trial they 
round it absolutely unfordable. For the current being swelM 
with the late rains was very high and bokterous, and the dark- 
niess added to its botror. They now despaired of getting the child 
and his nurses over, without additional assistance ; when per- 
ceiving some of the inhabitants on the other side, they implored 
them to assist the.ir passage, and held up Pyrrhus toward them. 
But, though they called out loud and entreated earnestly, the 
stream ran so rapidly and made such a roaring, that they could 
not be heard. Some time was* spent while they were thus 
bawling out on one side, and listening to no purpose on the 
other. At last one of Pyrrhus's company thought of peeling 
off a piece of oak bark, and of expressing upon it with the 
tongue of a buckle the necessities and fortunes of the child. 
This he accordingly put in execution ; and having rolled the 
piece of baric about a stone, which was made use of to give 

to THlarrytfts, hut to Arybas the son of Alcetas I., who had himself 
been humanized by his education at Athens. 

e This war was declared by the Athenians a^^ainst Alexander's suc- 
cessors, and was so denominated from Lamia, a city of Thessaly^ 
where Antipater king of Macedon was besieged by Leosthenes.* 

/ This NeoptoUmus was the brother of Arybas. 
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force to the motion, he threw H to the other side. Some say» 
he bound it fast to a javelin, and darled it across. When the 
people on the other side had read h, and saw that there was 
not a moment to lose, they cut down trees and made a raft of 
them, and passed the river upon it It happened that the first 
man who reached the bank was named Achilles. He took 
Pyrrhus in his arms, and conveyed him over, while his com- 
panions performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus reached the other side ib 
safety, and escaped their pursuers, continued their route, till 
they arrived at the court of Glaucias king of Illyria.(g) Here 
they found the king sitting in his palace with the queen his 
consort,(Ai) and laid the child in the posture of a suppliant at 
his feet. The king, who stood in fear of Cassander, the enemy 
of ^acides, remiaiined a long time silent, considering what part 
he should act : while Pyrrhus, of his own accord, creeping 
closer to him, took hold of his robe, and raising himself up to 
bis knees, by this action first excited a smile, and afterward 
compassion ; for he thought he saw h petitioner before him, 
begging his protection with tears. Some say it was not Glau- 
cias, but the altar of the domestic gods which he approached, 
and that he raised himself by embracing it ; whence it appear- 
ed to Glaucias, that Heaven interested itself in the infant's 
favour. For this reason, he immediately put him into the 
bands of the queen, and ordered her to bring him up with his 
own children. His enemies demanded him soon afterward, 
and Cassander offered two hundred talents in return, but Glau- 
cias refused to deliver him up ; and when he attained the age 
of twelve years, conducted him into Epirus at the head of an 
army, and placed him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible than august* 
Instead of teeth in his upper jaw, he had one continued bone, 
marked with small liues resembling the divisions of a row of 
teeth. It was believed, that he cured the swelling of the spleen 
by sacrificing a white cock, and with his right foot gently pres- 
sing the part affectedyCO the patients lying upon their backs for 

jr Bod, Sclftvonia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Bosnia. 

h Justin (ib.) calls this princess Beroa, and says she was of the 
family of the iEacidx; which must have been the reason of their 
seeking refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. (L.) 

The same historian subsequently states, that he was no't rein- 
stated in his dominions by Glaucias, bttt recalled by tlie compas- 
sion of his subjects, who assigned him tutors during his minority.* 

f The effect of a royal touch upon 'morbid habits of body was high- 
ly estimated in this country till a very late period. Dr. Johnson 
was carried from Lichfield to LondoRj at the beginning of the hst 
century, to enjoy the benefit of it ! 
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that purpose. There was no person » however, poor or mean, 
to whom this relief, if requested, was refused. He received 
no reward, except the cock for sacriiice, and this present was 
very agreeable to him. It is also said, that the great toe of 
that foot had a divine vir^e in it ; for after his death, when 
the rest of his body was consumed, it was found entire and un- 
touched by the flames. But this account belongs to the 
sequel.(y) 

When he was about seventeen years of age, and seemed to 
be quite, established in his kingdom, he happened to be called 
out of his own territories to attend the nuptials of one of Glau- 
eias's sons, with whom he had been educated. Upon this oc- 
casion the Molossians again revolting drove out his friends, pil- 
laged his treasures, and put themselves once more under Ne- 
optolemus. Pyrrhus having thus lost the crown, and being in 
want of every thing, applied to Demetrius the son of Antigo- 
nus, who had married his sister Deidamia. This princess, 
when very young, had been promised to Alexander the son of 
Roxana (by Alexander the Great,] but that family being un* 
fortunately cut off,(fc) i^e was given at a proper age to Deme- 
trius. In the celebrated battle of Ipsus, in which all the kings 
of the earth were engaged,(/) Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius ; 
and, though but young, bore down all before him, and highly 
distinguished himself among the combatants. Neither did he 
forsake Demetrius when unsuccessful, but kept for him those 
cities of Greece with which he had been intrusted ; and, when 
the treaty was concluded with Ptolemy, went to Egypt as an 
hostage. There, both in hunting and other exercises, he gave 
Ptolemy proofs of his strength and indefatigableness. Ob- 
serving that among Ptolemy's wives Berenice was she who had 
the greatest power, and was most eminent for virtue and under- 
standing, to her be most strongly attached himself. For he had 
a particular art of making his court to the great, while he over- 
looked those that were beneath him. And as in his whole con- 
duct he paid the utmost attention to decency, temperance, and 
prudence, Antigone (who was the daughter of Berenice, by 
her first husband Philip) was given to him, in preference to 
many other young princes. 

J See Plin, H. N. vii. 2. xxviU. 3. 

k See Dlod. Sic. zix. 11, 105, &e. 

I About B. C. 301. Plutarch says ' all the kings of the earth were 
engaged,* because Lysimachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Cassander 
on one side, and Antigonus and Demetrius on the other, were there 
in person (L,) The numbers engaged were upward of 150^000, and 
victory declared for the former ; Antigonus having fallen m the ac- 
tion, and Demetrius flying' into Greece.* 
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Upon tbis account, he was held in higher hanoUr than ever ; 
and Antigone proving an excellent wife, procured him men and 
iBonej, which enabled him to recover his crown. On his ar« 
rival in Epirus, his subjects receiv^ him with open arms ; for 
Neoptolemus was become obnoxious^to the people, on account 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical government. Nevertheless Py rr- 
hus, apprehending that Neoptolemus might have recourse to 
some oif the other kings, came to an agreement with him, and 
associated him in the kingdom. But in process of time there 
'were some who privately sowed dissention and jealousies be* 
tween them. Pyrrhus's chief quarrel with Neoptolemus is 
said to have taken its rise as follows : It had been a custom for 
the kings of Epirus to hold an assembly at Passaron, a place in 
the province of the Molossians ; where, after sacrificing to Ju- 
piter ' the Warrior,' mutual oaths were taken by &em and their 
subjects : by tlie kings * to govern according to law ;' and by 
the people, ^ to defend the ctown according to law.' Upon 
this occasion, both the kings met, attended by Iheir friends, and 
after the ceremony great presents were made on all sides» 
Among the rest Gelon, who was very ^wdlally attached to Ne- 
optolemus, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, and made him a pre- 
sent of two yoke of oxen. (my Myrtilys, one of this prince's 
cup-bearers, begged them of him ; but Pyrrhus refused him, 
and gave them to another. Gelon perceiving that Myrtilus 
tock Uie disappointment extremely ill, invited him to sup with 
him. After supper (and, as some say, other drunken familiari- 
ties) he solicited him to embrace the interest of Neoptolemus, 
and to poison Pyrrhus. Myrtihis seemed to listen to his sug- 
gestions with satisfaction, but he discovered the whole to his 
master. He then, by his order, introduced to 6elon the chief 
cup-bearer Alexicrates, as a person who wished to participate 
in the conspiracy ; for Pyrrhus was aninous to have more than 
one witness to so black an enterprise. Gelon being thus de- 
ceived, Neoptolemus was deceived along with him ; and think- 
tog the a&ir in gi^at forwardness cocTld not contain himself, 
but in the excess of his joy mentioned it to his friends. One 
evening in particular, being at supper with his sister Cadmia, 
he discovered the whole design, thinking po body else within 
hearing. And indeed there was no person in the room but 
Phaenarete, the wife of Samon chief keeper of Neoptolemus's 
cattle ; and she lay upon a couch with her fece turned toward 
the wall, and seemed to be asleep. She hesird^ hew^#r, the 

m Thinpresent of an animal so highly valued for its agric«Eltand 
use^f wascharacterlstical of the sinn^licityvfiaicient times. 
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wl)o)e without being su^cted, and went the next day to An- 
tigone, Pyrrhus'Wite, and related to her all that Neoptoleoaus 
had told his sister. This was immediately laid before Pyrrhus^ 
who for the present took no notice of it. But upon occasion of 
a solemn sacrifice he invited Neoptolemus to supper, and seized 
that opportunity to kill him. For he was well assured that atl 
the leading men in Epirus were strongly attached to him, and 
wished him to remove Neoptolemus out of the way ; in order 
that, DO longer satisfied with a small share of the kingdom, he 
might possess himself of the whole, and by following Ws genius 
rise to lofty attempts. And as they had now a strong suspicion 
besides, that Neoptolemus was practising against htm, they 
thought this was the very time to prevent him by giving him the 
fatal blow. 

In acknowledgment of the obligationd which he had to Be* 
renice and Ptolemy, he named his son by Antigone, Ptolemy ; 
and called the city which he built ia the Chersonese of Epirus, 
Berentcis. From this time he began to conceive many great 
designs, but bis first hopes con^prehended all that was near 
home ; and he soon found a plausible pretence to concern him- 
self in tjie affairs of Macedon. Antipateri, the eldest son of 
Cassander, had killed his mother Thessalonica, and expelled 
his brother Ale;iander. Alexander sent to Demetrius for sue* 
cour, and implored likewise the assistance of Pyrrhus. De- 
metrius, having many affairs upon his hands, could not im- 
mediately comply ; but Pyrrhus came and demanded as the 
reward of his services, the city of Nymphaea(n) and all the 
rfferitime coast of Macedon, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, 
and Amphilochia, which were some of the countries not origi- 
nally belonging to that kingdom. The young prince agreeiojjt 
to the conditions, Pyrrhus took possession of these countries, 
and secured them with his garrisons ; after which he went on 
conquering the rest for Alexander, and driving Antipater be- 
fore him. , 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give Antipater assist- 
ance, but he was so much engaged with his own affairs, that he 
could not find time for it. Recollecting, however, that Pyrrhus 

* n Daciep thinks ApoUonia might be called * Nymphaca,' from 
NymphKum, a celebrated rock in its neighbourhood, so well de- 
scribed in the subsequent Life of Sylla. See also Dion. Cass. xii. 45 ; 
and Strabo, vii. Palmerius would read ' Tyraphae,* that being the 
name of a town in those parts. There was a town called » Nym- 
phacum* in the Tauric Chersonesus, but that could not be meant in " 

this place. . ^^ . 

Ambracia, Acarnania, and AmphibChia were provinces of Epurus. 

Vol. hi. ^ ^ 
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would refuse notbing ta bis friend Ptolemy, be forged letters in 
Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to e?aCuale Macedon, and lobe 
satiafieu wi€i tbree hundred talents from Antipater. But Pyrr^ 
bus DO sooner opened the letters, than he perceived the forgery: 
for instead of the customary salutation, * The fa^er to bis soo, 
greeting,' they began with, ♦ King Ptolemy to king Pyrrbus, 
greeting.' On this be inveighed against Ly^macbus for the 
Haud, but listened, notwitb^anding, to proposals of peace ; and 
the tbree princes met to offer sacrifices on the occasion, and to 
swear upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a buU', and a ma 
being led up as victims, the ram dropped down dead. The 
rest of the company laughed at the accident; but Theodorus, 
^ soothsayer, advised Pyrrbus not to swear, deelaring that te 
Deity presignified the death of one of the kings : upon whidk 
be refused to ratify iAie peace. 

Aieiander's a£fatrs were thus advantageously settled : never- 
theless Demetrius came -, but it soon appeared that he now eai&e 
unrequired, and that his presence excited rather fear than gra- 
titude. When they bad spent a few days together in mufoaA 
distrust, they laid snares for each other : but Demetrius findti^ 
the first opportunity, was beforehand with Alexander, killed 
him, and got himself proclaimed king of Macedon. 

He bad, for a long time, had subjects of complaint against 
Pyrrbus, on account o[ the inroads which that prince bad made 
into Tbessaly. Besides, that ambition to extend their domi- 
nions, which is a distemper natural to kings, rendered their 
neighbourhood mutually alarming. These jealousies increased 
after the death of Deidamia. At last, each having possessA 
hunself of part of Macedon, and having the same object in view 
^he gaining of the whole,) this produced, of course, new causes 
of contention. Demetrins marched against the ^Etolians, and 
subdued them : after which, he left Pantauchus among tbem 
with a considerable force, and went himself to seek Pyrtfaus. 
Pyrrbus, as soon as be was apprized of bis design, set off to 
meet him ; but taking a wrong route, they inadvertently passed 
each other. Demetrius entered £[Mrus, and committed great 
ravages ; and Pyrrbus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave bini 
battle. The dispute was warm and obstinate on both sides, 
especially where the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who in* 
dexterity, courage, and strength, stood foremost among^ Deme- 
trius' officers, and was, besides, a ma^ of an high and ambitious 
spirit, challenged Pyrrbus tp the combat And Pyrrbus, who 
was behind none of toe princes of bis time in valour and reeowa, 
and who was desirous to appropriate to himself the honours of 
Aebilles rather by Us svf Qrd than b^ kindred^ a^ranfi^d tbio^ 
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the first lines agaiast Pantauchus. They began willi ^ jaTe«* 
Hd ; and then coming to the sword, exhausted a\\ that art or 
strength could supply. Pjrrhus received one wound^ and gave 
his adversary two» one in the thigh, and the other in the neck, 
by which he overpowered him, and brought him to the ground ; 
biat he could not kill bim^ because be was rescued by his friends. 
The Epirots. elated with their prince's victory, and admiring 
bis valour, broke and dispersed the Macedonian phalanx, and 
ptirsuing the fugitives, slew immense numbers of tfa^m»and took 
fi^ thousand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment and hatred 
of the Macedonians against Pyrrhusfor what they suffered, as it 
inspired them with an esteem of bis abilities and admiration of 
bis valour, and furnished a subject of discourse to all who were 
witnesses of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the 
action : for he recalled to their minds the countenance, swift- 
ness, and motion of Alexander the Great. In Pyrrhus, they 
dioi^ht they saw the very image of his force and impetuosity. 
And while the other kings represented that hero only in their 
purple robes, in the number of guards, the bend of the neck,( p) 
attd tbe lofty manner of speaking, the king of Eptrus repre^ 
sented him in deeds of arms and personal achievements. And 
of bis ejDQineat akill in ordering and drawing up an army, we 
liave proofs in the writings which be left belb^d him. It is also 
mid tb«t Aniigonus, being asked '* wbo was tbe greatest gene- 
ral," answered, •* Pyrrhus woukl be so, if be Hved to be dd," 
Antigonus, indeed, spoke only of tbe generals of bis time ; but 
Annibal said, that of all who had ever existed, tbe first in ge- 
«oius and skill was Pyrrhus, the second Scipio, and be himself 
tbe tbird ; as we have stated in tbe Life of Scipio. (^) This 
was the only science to wbicb be applied bimself-^this was tbe 
subject of his thoughts and conversation : for he considered it 
as a royal study, and looked upon other arts as mere trifling 
amusements. And it is reported, tbat when he was asked, 
" Wbether be thought Python or Capbisias the best musician,'^ 
*' Polysperchon,"(r) said he, " is the general ;'* intimatii^ tbat 

p Which was the courtly carriage of the times during Alexan« 
deiv's reign. So Alcibiades' frien& imitated that gpreat man in his 
defective articulation • 

q This is differently related in the Life of flaminius, which is 
most probably referred to in this pkoe. There it is said that Anni- 
hki placed Alexander first, Pyrrhus second, and himself third. Flm- 
tarch was, probably, in one or both cases, obliged to quote from me* 
mory. 

r One of Alexander's cbief captains.* *^ 
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^is wftB Ubie only point which it became a king to examine m 
to understand. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild, and not easily pror 
Toked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindness. For tins rea- 
son, he was deeply a^cted at the death of ^repus. '^ His 
friend," he said, *' had only paid the tribute to nature ; but he 
blamed and reproached liimself for having put off his acknow- 
iedgments, tijl,by these delays, he had lost the opportunity of 
making any return. For those that owe money can pay it to 
the heirs of the deceased ; but, when a return of kindness is not 
made to a person in his life-time, it grieves the heart ^at has in 
it any goodness and honour." When sbme advised him to ba- 
nish a certain ill-tongued Ambracian, who abused him behind 
his back ; '* Let the fellow stay here/' said he, <' and speak 
against me to a few, rather than ramble about, and give me a- 
bad character to the whole world." And some young meDhav* 
il^ taken considerable liberties with his character in their cups, 
and being afterward brought to answer for it, he asked tfac^ 
" Whether they had really said such things." " We did, sir," 
answered one of them, ^* and should have said a great deal 
more, if we had had more wine." Upoa which lie lan^hed^ asd 
dismissed them. 

After the death of Antigone, he married several wives for 
Uie purpose of interest and power; namely, the dsoi^ttf (^ 
Autoleon, king of the Pseonians ;(«) Bircenna, the daughter of 
Bardyllis, king of thelllyrians; and Lanassa, the daughter of 
Agathocles of Syracuse, who brought him in dowry the isle of 
Gorcyra, which her father had taken. By Antigone he had a 
scMi, named Ptolemy ; by Lanassa he had Alexander, and by 
Bircenna, his youngest son Helenus. All these princes had na- 
turally a turn for war ; and he quickened their ti)artial ardour 
by giving them a suitable education from their infancy. For it 
is said, when he was asked by one of them, at that tfme a child, 
*' To which of them he would ieave his kingdom," he r^lied» 
*< To him who has the sharpest sword." This was very like 
that tragical legacy of (Edipus to hb sons: 

The sword*s keen point th' inheritance shall part, (t) 

After the battle, Pyrrhus returned home, distinguished with 
glory, and still more elevatea in his sentiments. The Epirots 
having given him, on this occasion, the name of < Eagle,' hie 

• A people of Macedou. 
t Eurip. Pbocn. 66. 
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said, ^* If I am an eagle, you have made me one ; for it is upon 
your arms, as upon wings, that I have risen so high." 

Soon afterward, having received intelligence &at Demetrius 
lay dangerously ill, he suddenly entered Macedon,(ii) intend- 
ing only an inroad to pillage the country. But he was very 
near seizing the whole, and taking the kingdom'Without a blow. 
For he pushed forward as far as Edessa, without meeting any 
resistance t on the contrary, many of the inhabitants repaired' 
to his camp and joined htm. The danger awakened Demetri- 
us, and made him act above his strength. His friends like- 
wise and officers quicfkly assembled .a large body of troops, 
and advanced against Pyrrhus with much spirit and vigour. 
But, as he had >come only with a design to plunder, he did not 
wait to receive them. He lost however a considerable number 
of men in his retreat, for the Macedonians harassed ,bis rear the 
whole way. 

I>emetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with so much 
ease, was far from slighting and despising, him afterward. But 
as he meditated great things, and had determined to at- 
tempt the recovery of his paternal kingdom('y) with an army 
of a hundred thousand men and five hundred sail of ships, he 
thought it not prudent either to embroil himself with Pyrrhus, 
or to leave behind him so dangerous a neighbour. And as he 
was not at leisure to continue the war, he concluded a peace 
with him, that he might turn his arms with more security 
against the other kingL '»«) His designs were soon discovered 
by this peace, and by the magnitude of his preparations.- 
The kings were alarmed, and sent embassadors to Pyrrhus 
with letters, expressing their astonishment that he neglected 
this opportunity of making war upon Demetrius. They re- 
presented with how much ease he might drive him out of Ma- 
cedon, engaged as he was in many troublesome enterprises ; 
instead of which he waited till Demetrius had despatched all 
his other*affairs, was grown so much more powerful as to be 
able to bring tbe war to his Own doors, and to put him under 
the necessity of fighting for the altars of his gods and the se- 
pulchres of his ancestors in Molossia itself; and this too, when 
he had just been deprived by Demetrius of the isle ofCorcyra 
together with his wife. For Lanassa havmg lodged her com- 
plaints against Pyrrhus, for paying more attention to his other 
wives, though barbarians, than to herself, had retired to Cprcy- 

u B. C. 284. 
V Of Asia. 

w Seleucus of Asia, Ptolemy of Bgypt, and Lysimachus cff 
Thrace. 
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ra ; and, wi^iifig to nvmy ano&ev king, invited Demetrius to 
j!€ceive her hand, knowing hiin to be more iBclioed to Bsar- 
fii^e than any oC the aeighbotiring prmces. AGcofdinglj- he 
sailed to the ialaiid, mairied Lanassa ^ and left a garrison in die 
citj. 

The kings, at tfie same time 4bat thej wrote these letters to 
Pjrrhus, took the field themselves to harass Demetnus, who 
delayed hb expedition and contmued his preparations. Pto- 
lemy put to sea with a large ieet, and drew off many of the 
Grecian cities. Lysimachns entered the upper Macedon from 
Thrace, and ravaged the country. Ai^ ry rrhiis taking up 
arms at the same time marched against Bero&a, eicpecting, as 
it actually fell out, that Demetrius would go to meet Lysima* 
cbus, and leave the Lower Maeedon unguarded. The night 
before he set outfhe dreamed that Alexander the Great called 
him ; and that when he cam^'to him, he found him sick in becH 
hoi was received witii mxay olHigIng expressions of friend^ip 
and a pr(»nise of sudden assistance. Pyrrhus said, ** How 
can you, sir, who are sick, be able to assist me ?" Alexander 
answered, " I will do it with my name;** and at the same 
time mounted a Niss&an horse,(a;) and - seemed to lead the 
tray* 

ryrrhuB, highly encouraged by his vision, advanced wi& 
the utmost expedition ; and having traversed the intermediate 
countries, came before Bercea, and took it Tiiere he fixed 
Ms bead quarters, and reduced the other cities by his gene* 
rals. When Demetrius received intelligence of this^ and per- 
ceived moreover a spirit of mutiny among the Maf^donians in 
his camp, he was atraid to proc^ fartiier ; lest, when they 
came in sight of a Macedonian prince,(y} and one of an illus- 
trious character too, they should go over to him. He there- 
fore turned back v and led them against Pyrrhus, who was a 
stranger, and the object of their hatred. Upon his encamping 
nearBercea, many inhabitants of that place mixed with his sol- 
diers, and highly extolled Pyrrhus, They represented him 
as a man invincible in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, smd 
one who treated those that feU into his hands with the utmost 

X NiSQM was a province near the Caspian sea, celebrated as Strabo 
xi. intorros us, tor its breed of horses. (L.) One of its meadews* 
upon which upward of fifty thousand mares are generally feediRg^ 
was very deservedly called « Hippobotos.' The kings of Persui 
used to furnish their stud from that place. Its character flourishes 
to this day. Louis XV. say the modem editors of Amyot, request- 
ed a supply of them frc^Thamai^Koull-Kan.^ 

arlUysunaolinis. 
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getiUeness and luunanitj. There we«|i abo some of Pyrrfaus^. 
emissaries, who pretending to be Macedonians, observed to 
Demetrius' men, that then was tbe time to get free from his 
eruei yoke and to embrace the interests oi Pyrrbus^ who was 
a popular man, and who loved a soldier. After this, the chief 
part of the army was in a ferment^ and they cast their eyes 
around for Pyrrhos. It happ^ied that he was at that mo« 
ment without his helmet; but recdlecting himself, he quick 
ly put it on, and was immediately known by his lofty 
plume and his crest of goat's homs.(z) Many of the Ma- 
cedonians now ran to him, and be^ed him to give them 
the word ; while others crowned themselves with branches of 
oak, because they saw them worn by those about him. Some 
had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the most pnt** 
dent part he could take would be to withdraw, and lay down 
the.gpvernment. As he found the motions of the artny agree^ 
able to this kind of discourse, he was terrified and went off 
privately, disguised in a mean cloak and a common Macedo- 
nian hat. Thus Pyrrhus became master of the camp with- 
out striking a blow, and was proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

Soon afterward Lysimachus made his appearance, and pre* 
tending that he had contributed equally to Demetrius' flight, 
demanded his share of the kingdom, j'yrrhus, as he thought 
himself not sufficiently established among tbe Macedoniatis, but 
rather in a dubious situation, accepted the proposal ; and they 
divided the cities and provinces between them. This parti- 
tion seemed to be of service for the present, and prevented 
their going directly to war ; but they quickly found it to be 
the beginning of perpetual complaints and quarrels, instead of 
perfect reconciliation. For how is it possible that they whose 
ambition is not to be terminated by seas and mountains and 
uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of dominion is not to be 
confined by the bounds that part Europe and Asia, should, 
when so near each other and joined in one lot, sit down con- 
tented and abstain from mutual injuries? Undoubtedly they 
are always at war, having the seeds of perfidy and envy vir- 
tually in their hearts. As for tbe two terms of * Peace' and 
* War,' they apply them occasionally like money to their use, 
not to the purposes of justice. And they act with much more 



X Alexander the Great is represented on his medals with such a 
crest. The goat, indeed, was the symbol of the kingdom of Mace- 
don. The prophet Daniel (viii. 5, &c.) uses it as such. The otig'ir 
nalof that symbol may be iound in Austin. 
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pvolMtf when tfaey piofessedly mdce war, ikm wiien Ibejr 
sanctify a riiort truce and cessation or motual injuries hy the 
names of justice and friendship. Of th» Pyrrfaas was a proof. 
For opposing Demetrius again when his affairs b^an to be a 
little re-established, and checking his power, whidb seemed to 
be recovering as it were from a grievous illness, he jnarched to 
the assistance of the Grecians, and went in person to Atfaem. 
There be ascended to the citadel, and sacrificed to the god- 
dess ; after which he came down into tbe city the same day, 
and thus addressed the people : *' I think myself happy in tiiis 
testimony of the kind regard of tbe Athenians, and of the ccmfi- 
dence which they have placed in'me ; I advise them, however, 
as they tender their safety, never to open their gates again to 
admit another king witbin their walls.'Ya) 

Soon after this, be concluded a peace with Demetrius ; and 
yet Denfetrius was no sooner passed into Asia, than Pyrrhu9 
at the instigation of Lysimachus drew off Thessaly from its al- 
legiance, and attacked bis garrisons in Greece.^ He found in- 
deed the Macedonians better subjects in time of war than in 
peace, and was moreover bimself more fit ibr action than re- 
pose. At last Demetrius being entirely defeated in Syriti^ 
Lysimachus, who had notbiog to fear from that quarter, nor 
any other affairs to engage bim, immediately turned his forces 
against Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters at £<kssa. On his arri- 
val he fell upon one of tbe king's convoys and took it, by which 
he sorely distressed his troops for want of provisions. Beside 
this, be corrupted tbe principal Macedonians by bis letters and 
emissaries, reproaching tbem for having chosen for their sove- 
reign a stranger, whose ancestors bad always been subject to 
the Macedonians, to the' expulsion of the friends and compa- 
nions of Alexander tbe Great. As tbe majority listened to these 
suggestions, Pyrrhus, fearing tbe event, withdrew with his £pi- 
rots and auxiliary forces, and tbus lost Macedon in the same 
manner in wbicb be bad gained it. Kings, therefore, have no 
reason to blame the people for changing from motires of inter- 
est ; since in this they do but imitate their masters, who are 
patterns ojf treachery and perfidiousne$s, and account that man 
most capable of serving tbem who pays the least regard to ho- 
nesty. 

When Pyrrhus bad retired into Epirus and left Macedon, he 
had a fair occasion given bim by fortune to enjoy himself in 
quiet, and to govern bis own kingdom in peace. But he was ' 

a I1ie Athenians f<^owed his advice, and drove out Demetrius' 

garrison* 
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permtaded, that neitber to annoy others, nor to be amsojred bj 
&eni, was a life insufferably languishing and nauseous. Like 
Achilles, he could not endure inaction : 

He pined in dull reposi^, and his full heart * 

Panted for war's loud din.(6) 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as follows : the 
Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. The latter 
were not able to support the dispute, and yet the bold and 
terbulent harangues of their leading men would not suffer them 
to put an end to it. They resolvied, therefore, to call in Pyrr- 
hus, atjd put their forces under his command ; there being no 
otlier prince of the time who had so much leisure, or was so 
able a general. The oldest and post sensible of the citizens 
opposed this measure, but were overborne by the noise and 
vidence of the multitude; and when they saw this, they se- 
ceded from the assemblies. But there was a worthy man 
named Meton, who on the day upon which the decree was to 
he ratified, after the people had taken their seats, came into 
the assembly with an air of intoxication ; having (like persons 
in tha^ condition) a withered garland upon his head, a torc^i in 
his baqd, and a woman playing on the flute before him. As* 
no decorum can well be observed by a crowd of people in a 
iree state, some clapped their hands, others laughed, but no- 
1>ody pretended to stop him. On the contrary, they called 
upon die woman to play, and upon him to come forward and 
sing; and when he seemed ready to begin, silence being 
rfjade, he said, " Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well to 
suffer those who have a mind to it, to play and be merry while 
they may ; and, if ye be wise, ye will all awhile longer enjoy 
the same liberty ^ for ye must have other business, and an- 
other kind of life and system, when Pyrrhus once enters your 
city." This address macfe a deep impression upon the Taren- 
tines, and a whisper of assent ran through the assembly. But 
some fearing that they should be delivered up to the Romans, 
i£ peace were made, reproached the people with so tamely 
suffering themselves to be flouted and insulted by a drunkard; 
and then turning upon Meton, thrust him out. The decree be- 
ing thus confirmed, they sent embassadors to Epirus, not only 
in the name of the Tarentines, but of the other Greeks in Italy, 
with presents to Pyrrhus and orders to tell him, " That they 
wanted a general of ability and character. As for troops, he 
would find a larjge supply of them upon the spot from the Lu<i 
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eaDianf » the Mhssiiiiaiil, the Sammies^ and te TBxeo&atMf te 
tbe amount of twenty thousand hone and three hundred and 
fifty thousand foot." These promises not only elevated Pyrf* 
hui, but gave tbe Epirots a strong tnciination tor the war. * 
* There was at that time at the court of FTrrfaus a Thessalian 
named Cineas, a man of sound sense, and who baring been a 
diKiple of Demosthenes, W^ the only or^or of his time that 
presented his hearers with a lively image of the force and 
spirit of that sublime master. This man had devoted himself 
to Pyrrhus, and in all the embassies upon which he was ^ks- 
patched, confirmed that saying of Euripides :(c) 



-what hostile steel effects, 



Dread eloquence annuls. 

This made Pyrrhus say, " that Ciaeas had gained him more 
cities by his address, than he had himself won by bis arms :" 
and he continued to heap upon him honours and employments. 
Cineas now perceiving Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations 
for Italy, took an opportunity when be saw him at leisure, to 
draw him into the following conversation : ^^ The Romans 
have the reputation of being excellent soldiers, and have tbe 
command or many warlike nations : if it please Heaven that 
we eonqyer them, what use, sir, shall we make of our victory?" 
^^CiMas,** replied the kmg, << your question answers itself. 
When the Romttna are once subdued, there is no town^ Greeks 
or barbMrtaa, ia aU te country tbs^ will dare to oppose 
us ; but we shall immediately be masters of all Italy, whose 
extent, power, and importance, no man knows better tiian 
yourselt" Cineas, aAer a short pause, continued : ** But, after 
we have conquered Italy, what shall we do next, sire f ' Pyrr- 
hus, not yet perceivnig his drift, replied, •* There is Sicily 
▼ery near, which stretches out her arms to receive us, a fruit- 
ful and populous island and easy to be taken. For Agatboclei 
was no sooner gone, than faction and anarchy prevailed among 
her cities, and every thing is kept in confusion by her turbu- 
lent demagogues." ** What you say, my prince," said Ci- 
neas, ^' is very probable : but is the taking of Sicily to con- 
clude our expeditions ?" " Far from it,'* answered Pyrrhus ; 
^ for, if Heaven grant us success in this, that success shall only 
be the prdud^ to greater things. Who can forbear Libya 
and Carthage, then within reach ? of which Agathodes, even 
when he &d in a clandestine* manner from Syracuse, and 
crossed the sea with only a few ships, had ftlmost rendered 

cPhofii. 527* 
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himself inaster.(<2) And when we have made snich conquests, 
. who can pretend to say that anj of our enemies, now so inso- 
lent, will think of resisting ns ?" <^To be sure,'^ satd Cineas, 
^ Thej wUl not; for it is clear, that so much power will ena- 
ble you to recover Macedon, and to establish yourself uncon- 
tes^d sovereign of Grreece. But, when we have conquered 
all, what are we to do then ?" " Why then, my friend," said 
Pyrrfaus laughing, '* we will take our ease, spend whole days 
ID banqueting and agreeable conversation, and make one ano- 
yier merry." Ctneas, having brought him thus far, replied, 
** And what hinders us from banqueting and taking our ease 
now, when we have already those things in our hands which we 
propose to attain through seas of blood, through infinite toils 
and dangers, and through innumerable calamities which we must 
both inflict and suffer? "(c) 

This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, bul produced 
BO reformation. He saw the certain happiness which he gave 
up, but he was not able to forego the.hopes that flattered his de- 
sires. In the first place, therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum 
widi three thousand foot ; whence there arrived quickly after- 
ward a large number of galleys, transports, and flat-bottomed 
boats ; on board of these he embarked twenty elephants, three 
thousand horse, twent/ thousand foot, two thousand archers, 
and five hundred slingers. When all was ready, he set sail ; 
but as soon as be had reached the midst of the Ionian sea, he 
was attacked by a violent north wind, which was unusual at 
that season. The storm raged terribly, but by the skill and 
extraordinary efforts of his pilots and mariners his ship, with 
in^nite labour and beyond all expectation, made the land. 
The rest of the fleet could not hold their course, but were dis* 
persed far and wide. Some of the ships were quite beaten off 
from the coast of Italy, and driven into the Libyan and Sicilian 
sea : others not being able to double the cape of lapygia, were 
overtaken by the night ; and a heavy and boisterous swell driv« 
ing them upon a difficult and rocky shore, they were all in ^e 

d See Died. Sic. xx. 3.— 100; and Justin, xx. 5, &c. 

eXTacier thinks Horace must have referred to Uiis conversation 

and conclusion (Ep. I. xi. 28. 

Strenua not eirercet inertia .* mnnbtu aique 
Quadri^ petfrnug^ bene vrvere Quodpetie, hie ett .* 
Et UlukriSf animua at te non deficit trguus. 

Of this spirited dialogue Boileau has gl^^en an admin^le pank 

mkurase in bis first Epistle : 

Ce conaeil etwt sa^, ei facile a pouter .- 
ftfrrhw viv9ifhm*evx^ f^il tut fu Petwter.^ 
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utmost distress. Tbe kmgV siup incteed by its si2e aod 
strength resisted the force of the wares, while the wind blew 
from the sea : but that coining about and blowing directly off 
shore, as she stood with her head against it, she was in dai^er 
of opening by the shocks which she receif ed. And yet to be 
driven off again into a tempestuous ocean, while the wind con- 
tinually shifted from point ^to point, seemed the n«>st dreads 
case of ail. In this extremity Pyrrhus threw hhnself over- 
board, and was immediately followed by his friends and guards, 
all anxiously striving which should give him the best assistance. 
But the darkness, and tbe dreadful height of a raging surf, ren- 
dered it extremely difficult to save him. At last, by daybreak 
the wind being considerably fallen, with much trouble he ^ 
ashore, greatly weakened in body, but with a strength and 
firmness of mind which bfavely combated the distress. At tbe 
S|ame time "the Messapians, upon whose coast he was cast, ran 
down to give him all tbe succour in their power. They also 
met with some other of his vessels that bad weathered the 
storm, in which were a small number of horse, not quite two 
thousand foot, and two elephant. With these Pyrrhus march- 
ed to Tarentum. • 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his forces 
and marched to meet him. Pyrrhus,- upon his arrival at Ta- 
rentum, did not choose to have recourse to compulsion «t first, 
nor to do ^ny thing against tbe inclination of the inhabitants ; 
till his ships were safe arrived, and the chief part of his forces 
collected. But after this, seeing the Tarentines so far from 
being in a condition to defend others, that they would not even 
defend themselves, except they were driven to it by necessity ; 
jmd that they sat still at home, or spent their time about the 
baths or in idle parties, as expecting that he would fight for 
them ; he ishut up the places of exercise, and the walks, where 
they used, as they sauntered. along, to conduct the war. with 
words. He also put <a stop to their unseasonable entertain- 
ments, revels, and diversions. Instead of these, he called 
them to arms, and in his musters and reviews was severe and 
inexorable, so that many of them quitted tbe place ; for being 
unaccustomed to be under command, they called that a slavery 
which was not a life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence that Leevinus the Roman con- 
sul was advancing against him with an immense army, and 
ravaging Lucania by th^ way. And though the confederates 
were not come up, yet looking upon it as a disgrace to sit still 
and see the enemy approach still nearer, he took the field with 
the troops about him. But first l»e sept a herald to the Ro- 
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laaBs With pr<^o0als, before they came to extremities, to termi- 
nate their dififereoces amicably with the Greeks in Italy, by 
taking him for the mediator and umpire. Laavinus answered, 
** That the Romans neither accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, 
nor feared him as an enemy.'' Upon which he marched for- 
ward, and encamped in the plai^ between the cities of Pando- 
sia and Heraclea : and having iiotice that the Romans were at 
hand and lay on the other side of the river Sniis,(/) he rode 
up to the river to take a view of them. When he saw the 
order of their troops, the appointment of their watcltes, and the 
regularity of their whole encampment, he was struck with ad- 
miration, and said to a friend who was near him ; '' Megaclcs, 
tiie disposition of these barbarians has nothing of the barba- 
rian in it : we shall see, whether or not their actions are cor- 
fespondent." He ' dow became anxious about the event, and 
determining to wait for tlie allies, set a guard upon the river to 
oppose the Romans, if they should endeavour to pass it. The 
Romans on their part solicitous to prevent the coming up of 
those forces which he had resolved to wait for, attempted th€ 
passage. The infantry took to the fords, and the cavalry got 
over wherever they could ; so that the Greeks were afraid of 
being surroimded, and retreated to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, deeply concerned at this, ordered his foot-officers 
to draw up their forces and stand to their arms ; while he ad- 
vanced with the horse, who were about three thousand, in 
hopes of finding the Romans yet busied in the passage and dis- 
persed without any order. But when he saw an immense 
number of shields glittering above the water, and the horse 
preserving their ranks as the^ passed, he closed his own ranks 
and began the attack. Beside his being distinguished by the 
beauty and lustre of his arms, which were of very curious fa- 
bric, he performed acts of valour not unworthy, the high repu- 
tation he had acquired. For though he exposed his person in 
the hottest of the engagement, and charged with the utmost 
vigour, he was never in the least disturbed nor lost his presence 
of mind ; but gave his orders as coolly as if be had been out 
of the action, and moved to this side or that as occasion re- 
quired, to support his men where he saw them maintaining an 
unequal fight. 

A Uacedonian named Leonatus, observed an Italian horse- 
man very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his post as he did, 
and regulating all his tnotions of every kind by those pf the 
king. Upon which he rode up, and said to him, << Do you 

fBnd* theSannft, wl^h falls into the Gulf of Tarentoml 
V^h. III. B b 
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see, sir, that barbarian upon the black horse with white feet ? 
He seems to meditate some great and dreadful design. Full of 
Are and spirit, he keeps jou in bis eye, singles you out, and 
takes no notice of anj body else : therefore be on your guard 
against him.^ Pyrrhus answered : *' ft is impossible, Leona- 
tus, to avoid our destiny. But neither this, nor any other 
Italian, shall have much satisfaction in engaging with me." 
While they were yet speaking, the Italian levelled his spear, 
and spurred his horse against Pyrrhus* He missed the king 
indeed, but he ran his botse through, as Leonatus did that of 
the Italian at the same moment, so that, both horses fell to- 
gether. The friends of Pyrrhus gathering around him carried 
him off, and killed the Italian, who fought to the very last 
This brave man had the command of a troep of horse ; Fe- 
rentum was the place of his birth, aqd his name was Opiacus. 
This made Pyrrhus more. cautious. And now seeing his ca- 
valry give ground, he sent his infantry orders to advance, and 
formed them as soon as they came up. Then giving his robe 
and his arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he disguised him- 
self in his, and proceeded to the charge. The Romans receiv- 
ed him with much firmness, and the success of the battle re- 
mained long undecided. It is even said, that each army* was 
broken and gave way seven times, and as often rallied again. 
He changed his arms very seasonably, for that saved his life ; 
but at the same time it had nearly ruined his affairs, and lost 
him the victory. Many aimed at Megacles; but the person, 
who first wounded him and brought him to the ground, was 
named Dexous. This man seizing his helmet and his robe, 
rode up to Lsevinus, showing the spoils, and crying out that he 
bad slain Pyrrhus. The spoils being passed from rank to rank 
as it were in triumph, the Roman army shouted for joy, while 
that of the Greeks was struck with grief and consternation. 
This continued till Pyrrhus, apprized of what had happened, 
rode about the army uncovered, stretching out his band to his 
soldiers, and enabling them to know him by his voice. At last 
the Romans were worsted, chiefly by means of the elephants. 
For the horses before they came near them, were frightened 
and ran back with their riders ; and Pyrrhus commanding his 
Thessalian cavalry to fall upon them while in this disorder, 
they were routed with great slaughter. Dionysius affirms, that 
near fifteen thousand Romans fell in this battle ; but Hierony- 
mus makes the number only seven. On Pyrrhus' side, Diony« 
sius says, there were thirteen thousand killed; Hieronymus 
not quite four. Among these however were the most valuable 
of his friends and omcetdy ef whose M^rices he had iMtk 
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Gcmslderable use, and in whom he bad placed the highest cOth 
fidence. 

Pjrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which he 
iDund deserted. He gained over many cities, which had been 
in alliance with Rome, and laid waste the territories of others. 
K'ajyhe advanced to within thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. 
The Lucanians and the Samnites joined him after the battle, 
and were reproved for their delay ; but it was plain, that he 
mras greatly elevated and delighted with having, by the single 
assistance of the Tarentines, defeated so powerful an army of 
Romans. 

The Romans, upon this occasion, did not take the command 
from Lsevinus (though Caius Fabricius is reported to have said^ 
'«* That the Romans were not overcome by the Epirots, but 
Ij8&vinus by Pyrrhus ;" intimating, that the defeat was owing 
to the inferiority of the general, not to that of his troops), but 
raising new levies, filling up their legions, and talking in a 
lofty and menacing tone about the war, they struck Pyrrhus 
with amazement. He thought proper therefore to send an em- 
bassy to them first, to try whether they were disposed to peace ; 
being satisfied that to take the city, and make an absolute con- 
i|uest, was an undertaking of too much difficulty to be effected 
by such an army as his then was ; whereas if he could bring 
them to terms of accommodation, and conclude a peace with 
them, it would be very glorious for him after such a victory. 

Ciqeas, who was sent with this commission, applied to the 
chief men, and sent them(g) and their wives presents in his 
master's name. But they all refused them ; the women as 
well as the men declaring, *' That when Rome had publicly 
ratified a treaty with the king, they should then on their parts 
be ready to give him every mark of their friendship and re- 
spect." And though Cineas made a very engaging speech to 
the senate^ and used many arguments to induce them to close 
with him, yet they lent not a willing ear to his prepositions ; 
notwithstanding that Pyrrhus offered to restore without ransom 
the prisoners whom he had taken in the battle, and promised 
to assist them in the conquest of Italy, desiring nothing in re- 
turn but their friendship for himself and security for the Ta- 
rentines. Some indeed seemed inclined to peace, urging that 
they had already lost a great battle, and had a still greater to 

^ For ^''^'' ome critics would read vatv^, * their children/ and 
not as M. Ricard observes, without some plausibility ; as this (he 
^uggests^ would be an infallible way of winning the ladiesi and 
through them their husbands,* 
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txpecty since Pyrrikis was jotii^ hv several dalkm ttf Aaly. 
There was at time an illustrious Koman, Appius Claiiditis(%} 
hf name, who on account of his advanced age and the loss of 
his sight, had renounced and discontinued aH attendance opoa 
public business. When he heard however of the embassj from 
Pytrhus, and the report prevailed that the senate was going to 
vote lor tfie peace, he could not contain liimsetf, but ordened 
his servants to take him up, and carrjr him in' bis chair Ulrough 
the Fortnn to the ^nate-house. Upon his arrival at the door; 
his sons and sons-in-law received him, and led hhn into the 
senate. A respectful silence was observed by the whole body 
on his appearance, and he delivered hits sentiments in fbe fol- 
lowing terms ; " Hitherto I have regarded my blhidn^ess as a 
misfortune, but now, Romans, I wish I had been as deaf as I 
am blind. For then I should not have heard c^ 7t>ur ^ame- 
ful counsels and decrees, so ruinocfs to your counfry's renown. 
Where now are your speeches so much echoed about 3ie woiid, 
^at if Alexander ttte Great had come into Italy, when we Were 
young and your fathers in the vigour of their age, he would 
not now be celebrated as intincibte, but either by bis tfi^t or 
his fall Wduld hate added tot (he glory of Rome ? Tetr DdW 
show the vanity ind fofiy <^ t&at boast, wfHie you dread Hie 
Chaoniails and Mold&ifatris, who were- ever a prey to the MtLCe^ 
doniatMf; and trembfe^t the name of Fytrfaus, who ha» aH hia 
life been paying bis court to one of that Alexander's guatte 
At pfesetit be Wandas about Itafy, not so much to^ succour the 
Greeks- here, as to avoid his enemies at home ; and promises to 
procure us Ibe empire of this country with ^bose forces, which 
could not enable hinr to retain a smalt part of Macedon. Do 
not etpect ften to get rid of htm, by entering into alli^ice with 
him. That step wilf only open a door to many invaders. For 
who Is fbert that wilt not despise you, and fliink you an easy 
conquest, if Pyrrhus not only escapes unpunished for his inso- 
lence, but plm the Tareniines and Samnites as a reward for 
having insulted tlie Romans." 

Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they voted una- 
litmously for the tvar, and dismissed Cineas with diis answer : 
** That.Whetf Pyrrfius had quitted Italy, they would enter upon 
^ treaty of friendship and alliance with him, if he desired it; 



h This Appius made and gave name to ^e Via Appia, and an 
anueduc^t wmch conveyed watef) from the Anio to Rome. See 
tifv. i%, ^. Diod. Sic. xx. 36, says, that he counterfeited blindness- 
in Order to elude the hostility ef the senate, whom he had efibided 
in his censorship,* 
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but white be continiied tbere in a hostile maiiiier» diey would 
prosecute Ibe war agaiqst btm with their whde force, though 
he should defeat a thousand Lsevimises in succession." 

It Is said that Cineas, while he was upon this business, took 
considerable pains to observe the manners of the Romans, and 
to examine into the nature of their government. And, when 
he had gained the desired information by convening with their 
great men, be made a faithful report to ryrrhus ; and told him 
among the rest, ** That the senate appeared to him an assemblj 
of kings; and as to the people, thej were so numerous, that 
be was afraid he had to do with another hydra of Leroa. For 
the consul had already an army on foot twice as large as the 
former, and bad left multitu^Jes behind in Rome, of a proper 
age for enlisting, and sufficient to form many similar armies." 
After this, Fabricius came embassador to Pyrrhus, to treat 
about the ransom and exchange of prisoners. This Roman, as 
Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by bis country- 
men for his probity and martial abilities, but he was extremely 
poor. Pyrrhus received him with particular distinction, and 
privately offered him gold ; not for any base purpose, but as 
a pledge of friendship and hospitality. Fabricius recusing the 
present, Pyrrhus pressed bim no farther a but the next day 
wishing to surprise him, and knowing that be bad never seen 
an elephant, be ordered the biggest he had to be armed, and 
placed behind a curtain in tbe room where they were to hold 
their conference. This wis accordingly done, and upon a si|^ 
given, tbe curtain was undrawn ; upon which the elephant, 
raising his trunk over Fabricius' head, made a horrid and fright- 
ful noise. Fabricius turned round without being in tbe least 
discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus, smiling; " Neither your 
gold yesterday, nor your beast to-day, has made any im- 
pression upon me." 

In tbe evening, tbe conversation at table turned on many 
subjects, but chiefly upon Greece and the Grecian philoso- 
phers. This led Ctneas to mention £picurus,(t) and to give 
some account of the opinions of bis sect upon tbe gods and 
civil government. They placed the chief happiness of man in 
pleasure, he said ; avoided all interference in public affairs, 
as the bane of a happy life ; and attributed to the Deity nei- 



t Epicurus was then living. The doctrines of that philosopher 
were greatly in vogue at Rom^, just before the rain of tbe common- 
wealth. (L.) They had previously, as M. Montesquieu observes, 
corrupted, and consequently ruioed Greece. (Grand et Decad.. des 
Bom. z.)* 
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ther beneToknoe nor anger, but maintained that, far reau)Ted 
from the care of human concerns, be passed bis time in total 
inactivity, and was completely immersed in pleasure* While 
he was yet speaking, Fabricius cried out, *' O heavens ! may 
Pyrrhus and the Samnites continue to maintain these c^inioos 
85 long as they are at war with the Romans T' Pyrrhus, ad- 
miring the nobje sentiments and principles of Fabricius, was 
more desirous than ever of establishing a friendship with Rome, 
instead of ccmtinuing the war. And taking Fabricius aside, 
be pressed him to mediate a peace, and then go and settle at 
his court, where he should be the first of all his generals and 
bis friends. Fabricius replied, in a low voice ; *' That, sir, 
would be no advantage to you : for those who now honour and 
admire you, should they once have experience of me, would 
rather choose to be governed by me than by you.'* Such was 
the character of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this unswer, or taking it 
like a tyrant, made his friends acquainted with Fabricius^ mag- 
nanimity, and intrusted . the prisoners to him ; wi^ thb sole 
condition, that if the senate did not agree to a peace; thejr 
should be sent bad^ after they had embraced their relations 
and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul,(y) an unknown person 
came to his camp with a letter from the king's physician, who 
offered to take offPhyrrhus by poison, and to put an end to 
the war without any further hazard to the Romans, provided 
they gave him a proper compensation for his services. Fa- 
bricius detested the fellow's villany, and having brought his 
colleague into the same sentiments, instantly sent despatches to 
Pyrrhus to caution him against the treason. The letter ran 
thus: 

" Caius Fabricius and Quintus iEmilius, consuls, to king 
Pyrrhus, health. 

•* It appears that you judge very ill both of your friends 
and of your enemies. For you will find by this letter, which 
was sent to us, that you are at war with men of virtue and hon- 
our, and trust knaves and villains. Neither is it out of kind- 
ness that we give you this information ; but we do it lest 
your death should bring a disgrace upon us, and we should 
seem to have put a period to the war by treachery, when we 
eould not do it by valour." 

Pbyrrhiis having read the letter, and detected the treason^ 

^B.c. srr. 
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punisbed the physician ; and to show bis gratitude to Fabricius 
and the Romans, delivered up the prisoners without ransom, 
and sent Cineas a second time to negotiate a peace. The 
Romans, unwilling to receive a favour from the enemy, or a 
reward for not consenting to a flagitious proposal, received in- 
deed tlie prisoners at his hands, but sent him an equal number 
of Tarentines and Samnites in return. As to peace and friend- 
ship, they would not hear any proposals about it, till Pyrrhus 
should have laid down his arms, withdrawn his forces from 
Italy, and return to Epirus in the same ships in which he 
cafiQe»« 

His affairs now requiring another battle, be assembled his^ 
army, and marched and attacked the Romans near Asculum. 
The ground was very rough and uneven, and marshy also to- 
Tvard the river : so that it was extremely inconvenient for the ca- 
valry, and quite prevented the elephants from acting with the 
infantry. For this reason he had a considerable number of 
men killed and wounded, and might have heed entirely defeat- 
ed, had not night put an end to the battle. Next day, contri- 
ving by an act of generalship to engage upon even ground, 
where his elephants might be able to act against the enemy, he 
seized in time that difficult post where they had fought the day 
before. He then planted a number of archers and slingers 
among bis elephants, thickened his other ranks, and moved 
forward in good order, though with great force and impetuosity, 
agaiost the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking and retreating as they pleased, were obliged to 
fight upon the plain, man to man. They hastened to break 
the enemy's infantry, before the elephants came up, and made 
prodigious efforts with their swords against the pikes ; not re- 
garding themselves or the wounds which they received, but 
only looking where they might strike and slay. After a long 
dispute however the Romans were forced to give way, which 
they did first where Pyrrhus fought in person, for they could 
not resist the fury of his attack. It was the force and weight of 
the elephants, indeed, which put them wholly to the rout» 
The Roman valour being of no use against those fierce creatures, 
the troops thought it wiser to give way, as to an overwhelming 
torrent or an earthquake, than to. fall In a firiutless opposition 
when they could gain no advantage, though they suffered the 
greatest extremities. And tibey had not iar to fly, before they 
gained their camp. Hieronymus says, the Romans lost six 
thousand men in the action; and Pyrrhus, according to the 
account in his own Commentaries, lost three thousand five bun- 
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dred. Dionfsitis howeTer does not tell us, that tfaeve were two 
battles at Ascufum, nor that the Romans were decisiirely de- 
feated ; but that the action lasted till sunset, and that then the 
combatants reluctantly separated, Pyrrbus beinp wounded m 
tfie arm with a javelin, and the Samnites having plundered 
bis baggage ; and that the number of the slain, counting the loss 
on botn sides, amounted to above fifteen thousand men. When 
thej had aH quitted the field, and Fjrrhus was congratulated 
upon the victory, he said, " Such another victory, and we are 
undone !** For he had lost the chief part of the forces which 
be brought with him, and all his friends and officers, except a 
very small number. He bad no others to send for to supply 
their place, and he found his Italian confederates completely 
spiritless. Whereas ttie Romans filled up their legions widb 
ease and despatch, from an methaustible fountain which they 
had at home ; and their defeats were so far from discouraging 
them, that indignation gave them fresh strength and indignant 
ardour for the war. (J) 

Amidst these dimculties, new hopes, vain as the former, of- 
fered themselves to Pyrrbus, and enterprises which distracted 
him in the choice. On one side, embassadors came from Sici- 
ly, who proposed to put Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the city of 
tiie Leontines in his bands, and desired him to drive the Car- 
thaginians out of the island and free it from tyrants : on the 
other, intelligence was brought him from Greece, that Ptolemy 
Ceraunus was slain in battle by the Gauls, and that this Would 
be a seasonable juncture for him to offer himself .to the 
Macedonians, who wanted a king.(I) Upon this t)cca8ion he 
complained greatly of fortune, for offering him two such glo- 
rious opportunities of action at once ; and, afflicted to think 
that in embracing one he must necessarily give up the 
other, he was a long time perplexed and doubtful which to 
prefer. At last the expeilition to Sicily appearing io him the 
more important, on account of its nearness to Aft'ica, be de* 

A? A character very similar to-that, which Horace (Od IV. iv. 59. J 
puts into the mouth of Annibal, an enemy (whatever he himsetf 
might determine upon the subject) still more illustrious than Pyrr- 
bus : 

Per damna, per cadet, ah ip^o 
JOucit opea animvmgue ferro* 

I Ptolemy Ceraunus was slain three years before, during the oeih 
sulate of Lxvinus. After him, the Macedmijans had several kh^ 
fMeleager, Antipater, Sosthenes, and Antigdnus) in quidc aafiocf- 
«ion. All, therefore, that the letters could import, must be that the 
Macedonuins would prefer Pyrrbus to Antig^jm^^ who wa» thai ill 
p0M69sion. (See Justin, xzv. 5.) 
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fermined to go thither ; and imiiicdiatelj despirtchcd Cmezs 
before him, according to custbm, to treat with the cities m bis 
behalf. He placed however a strong garrison in Tarentuirt, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the people ; who insist- 
ed that he should either fulfil the purpose for whidi he came, 
by staying to assist them effectually in the Roman war, or if he 
would be gone, that he should leave their city as he found it. 
But he gave them a sev^ere aiBwer, ordered Ijiem to be quiet 
and wait his time, and so set sail. 

When Be arrived in Sicily, he fbunrf evety tiling disposed 
agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily put themselves 
mto his hands ; and, wherever force was necessary, nothing art- 
first made any coitsiderabk resistance to his arms. But with 
thirty thousand foot, two thousand five hundred horse, and 
two hundred sail of ships, he advanced against the Carthagi- 
nians, chased them before him, and ruined Uieir province. 
Eryx(m) was the strongest city in those part^, and the best 
provided with men for its defence ; yet he resolved to take it 
by storm. As soon as his army was in^ readiness fo give the 
assault, he armed hhnself araH points ; and advancing toward 
the waifs, made a rovr td^ Hercufes of games and sacrificeff in 
acfcnovirkrdgment of the victoiy, if h) that day's action be 
riioold distinguish himself before the t^reeks in Sicily, hi a 
manner that became his high dcfscent and hi? fortunes^. He 
then ordered the signal to be given hy sound of trumpet ; attd 
having driven the barbarians from the waifs vrith bis missive 
weapons, he planted the scaling ladders, and was himself the 
first that mounted. 

He was there attacked by a crowd of enemies, some of 
whom he drove back, others he pushed down fVom the wall on 
both sides ; but the chief part he slew with his sword, so that 
there was quite a rampart of dead bodies around him. in the 
meantime, be himseir received not the least harm ; but ap- 
peared to his enemies in so awful a character, as to evince that 
Homer spoke with judgment and knowledge, when he repre- 
sented valour as the only virtue which discovers an enthusias* 
tic energy, and raises a man above himself. When the city 
was taken, be offered a magnificent sa<nifice to Hercules, and 
exhibited a variety of shows and games* 

Of all the barbarians, those about Messina, who were called 
Mamertines, gave the Greeks the greatest trouble^ and bad 

m Bod. San Giuliano. It is seated upon a promontoiy of the 

same name on the western tide of Sicily, had a temple dedicatfi4 to 

^ Yenoff and is supposed to have been founded b^ 4 
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sobjected many of them to tribute. They were a nmnereus 
and warlike people, and thence had the appellation of Mamer^ 
tines, which in the Latin tongue signifies ' martiar.(n} But 
Pjrrtius seized the collectors of the tribute, and put them to 
death ; and, having defeated the Mamertines in a set battle^ 
destroyed maoj of their strong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to a pacification, and 
offered him both monej and ships, on condition that he would 
grant them his friendship. But having farther prospects he 
made answer, that there was onlj one waj to peace and 
amity, which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, 
and make the Libyan sea the boundary between them and the 
Greeks. Elated with prosperity and bis present strength, he 
thought of nothing but pursuing the hopes which first drew 
him into Sicily. 

His primary object was now Africa. He had vessels enow 
for his purpose, but he wanted mariners. And in the levying 
•f them, he was far from proceeding with lenity and mode« 
ration : on the contrary, he carried it to the cities with a high 
hand and with great rigour, seconding his orders for a suppTf 
with ibrce, and chastising those who disobeyed them. This 
was not tl^ conduct which he had at first observed ; for he was 
then gracious and affable to an extreme, placed an entn^e con- 
fidence in the people, and avoided giving them the least unea- 
siness. By these means, he had gained their hearts. Bat 
now turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his austerihr 
drew upon him the imputation both of ingratitude and perfi- 
diousness. Necessity, however, obliged them to furnish him 
with what he demanded, though they were littie disposed to 
it. But what chiefly alienated tb^ir affections, was his beha- 
viour to Tbaenon and Sostratus, two persons of the chief au- 
thority in Syracuse. These were the men who originally in- 
vited him into Sicily, who upon bis arrival immediately put 
their city into his hands, and who had been the principal in- 
struments of the great things which he bad done in the island. 
Yet his suspicions would neither let him carry them along with 
him, nor leave them bebind him. Sostratus took the ^arm, 
and fled : upon which Thaenon was seized by Pyrrhus, who 
alleged that be was an accomplice with Sostratus, and put him 
to death. After this bis affairs ran to ruin, not gradually and 
by little and little, but all at once* And the violent hatred, 
which the cities conceived for him, led some of them' to join 
the Car^aginians, and others the lif amertincs. While he thus 

n See J'est wd Polyb. i. f. 
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saw nothing around him but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, 
lie received letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, nho 
being quite driven out of the field, and with difficulty defend- 
ing themselves within their walls, implored his assistance. 
This afforded a handsome pretext for his departure, without 
its being called a flight and an absolute giving up of bis affairs 
in Sicily. But the truth was» that being no longer able to 
bold the island, he quitted it, like a shattered ship, and threw 
himself again into Italy. It is reported that, as he sailed 
away, be looked back upon the isle, and said to those about 
him, ** What a field do we leave the Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans, in which to exercise their arms !'' and his conjecture 
was quickly verified. 

The barbarians rose against him, as he set sail, and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his passage, he lost many of 
bis ships : with the remainder, however, he gained the Italian 
shore. The Mamertines, to the number of ten thousand, had 
arrived there before him ; and, though they were afraid to 
co43Fie to a pitched battle, yet they attacked and harassed him 
ID the difficult passes, and threw his whole army into disorder. 
He lost two elephants, and a considerable part of his 
rear was cut in pieces. But he immediately pushed from the 
van to their assistance, and risked his person in the boldest 
manner against men trained by long practice to war, who 
ibught with a spirit of resentment.* In this dispute he received 
a wound in the head by a sword, which forced him to retire 
a little out of the battle, and still farther animated the enemy. 
One of them, therefore, distinguished both by his size and his 
arms, advanced before the lines, and with a loud voice called 
upon him to come forth, if he was alive. Pyrrhus, incensed 
at this, returned with his guards ; and, with a visage so fierce 
with anger and so besmeared with blood, that it was dreadful 
to look upon, made his way through his battalions, notwith- 
standing their remonstrances. Then rushing upon the barba- 
rian, he prevented his blow, and gave him such a stroke on the 
bead with his sword, that with the strength of his arm and the 
excellent temper of the weapon, be cleft him quite down, and 
in one moment the parts fell asunder. This achievement stop- 
ped the course of the barbarians, who were struck with ad- 
miration and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a superior being. 
He made the rest of bis march therefore without disturbance, 
and arrived at Tarentum with twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. Then taking with him the best troops that be 
found there, be immediately advanced against the Romans, 
who were encamped in the country of the Samnites. 
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The affiunof ^ Samnites ifere gone to rain, and their 
a|Mnts sunk, because they bad bceo beaten in several battles hf 
tbe Romans. There Temained also in their hearts son^ re- 
sentment against Pjrrrhus, on account of his having left tbem to 
^ to Sicily, so that few of them repaired to his standard* 
The forces that he had, he divided into two bodies, one of 
which he detached into Lucania, to occupy tbe attention of one 
of tbe consuIs,(o) and prevent him from assisting his colleague ; 
with the other be marched in person against the other consul, 
Manius Curius, who lay safely intrenched near the city of Be« 
neventum, and declined fighting, as well in expectation ^f suc- 
cours from Lucania, as on account of having been deterred 
from action by the augurs and soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus, hastening to attack him biefore he could be joined 
by his colleague, took the choicest of his troops and tbe most 
warlike of his elephants, and pushed forward in the nigbt to sur- 
prise his camp. But as he bad a long circuit to take, and tbe 
roads were entangled with trees and bushes, bis lights failed, 
and ntfuibers of his men lost their way. Thus tbe night yvas 
wasted. At day-break he was discovered by the enemy de- 
scending from the heights, which caused no small disorder in 
their camp. Manius, however; finding the sacrifices auspicious 
and the time pressing, issued out of bis trenches, attacked (he 
vanguard of the enemy, and put them to flight. This spread a 
consternation throughout their Whole army, so that many of 
them were killed, and some of the elephants taken. On the 
other hand, the success led Manius to try a pitched battle. 
Engaging, therefore, in tbe open field, one of his wines defeated 
that of the enemy ; but the other was borne down by the ele- 
phants, and driven back to the trenches. In this exigency he 
sent for those troops, that had been left to guard the camp, who 
were all fresh men and well armed. These, as they descen- 
ded from their advantageous situation, pierced the elephants 
with their javelins, and forced them to turn their backs ; and 
those creatures, rushing upon their own battalions, threw them 
into the greatest confusion. This gave victory to the Romans, 
and along with it empire. For by the courage exerted and the 
exploits achieved this day, tbey acquired a loftiness of senti- 
ment and an enlargement of power, with the reputation of being 
invincible, which soon gained them the whole of Italy» and not 
long afterward Sicily. 

Thus Pyrrhus feH from his hopes of Italy and Sicily » after he 
had wasted six years in these expeditioQs* It is true, be was 

• Gpraelius L^tulus. 
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not successful ; but amidst all his defeats he preserved bis 
courage unconquerable, and was reputed to excel in military 
experience and personal prowess all the princes of his time. 
But what he gained by his achievements, he lost by vain hopes ; 
bis desire of something absent never suffered him effectually to 
persevere in a present pursuit. Hence it was, that Antigonu^ 
compared him to a gamester, who makes many good throws at 
dice, but knows not how to improve his game. 

With eight thousand foot, and five hundred horse, he re- 
turned to Epirus ; but, not having funds to maintain them, he 
sought for a war which might answer that end : and being 
joined by a body of Gauls, he marched into Macedon, where 
Demetrius' son Antigonus at that time sat on the throne. His 
design was only to pillage, and carry off booty ; but having 
taken many cities, and drawn over two thousand of Antigonus' 
men, he enlarged his views and marched! against the king. 
Coming up with him in a narrow pass, he put his whole army 
in disorder. The Gauls however, who composed Antigonus's 
rear, being a numerous body, made a gallant resistance. The 
dispute wan sharp, but at last most of them were cut in pieces ; 
and they who bad the charge of the elephants, being sur- 
rounded, delivered up both themselves and the beasts. After 
so -signal an advantage Pyrrbus, following his fortune rather 
than any rational plan, pushed against the Macedonian phalanx, 
now struck with terror and confusion at their loss. And per- 
ceiving that they refused to attack or engage with him, he 
stretched out his hand to their commanders and other officers, 
at the same time calling them all by their nan)es ; by which 
means he drew over the enemy's infantry, ^ntigonus, there- 
fore, was forced to fly : he persuaded, however, some of the 
maritime towns to remain under his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success Pyrrhus, concluding that 
bis exploit against the Gauls v^as far the most glorious, conse- 
crated the most splendid and valuable of the spoib in the tem- 
ple of Minerva Itonis,(p) with this inscription ; 

These shields, that Pyrrhus ftom the bold Gaul won. 
To thee, Itonis, he guspends. Nor great 
The wonder, that he crushed Antigonus! 
The race of ^acus were ever heroes. 

After the battle, be soon regained possession of the cities. 

p Hear liarisst. vi Tbessaly. She had another temple, dedicated 
to her under the same name, near Coroniea in Bqeotia. ThU denomi- 
nation was derived to her fVom Itonus, the «on of Ampbictyon, the 
ffunder. (See Pausan. U. 34. andi. 13.*) 

VW/» IH, c C 
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^Vhen be had made himself master of Mgm^{q) among other 
hardships put upon the inbabitantf), he placed in it a garrison 
draughted from those Gauis who had served under him. The 
Gauls of all men are the most covetous of money ; and thej 
immediately broke open the tombs of the. kings that were bu- 
ried there, plundered the treasures, and insolently scattered 
their bones. Pyrrhus passed the matter very slightly over ; 
whether it were, that the affairs which he bad upon his hands 
f»bliged him to defer the inquiry, or that he was afraid of the 
Gauls, and did not dare to punish them. This connivance, 
however, was much censured by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among them, neither 
had he any good prospect of its security, when he began to en- 
tertain new visionary hopes ; and in ridicule of Antigonus said, 
*^ He wondered at his . impudence, in not laying aside the pur- 
ple, and taking the habit of a private person." 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat him 
to march to Lacedaemon, and he lent a willing ear to his re- 
quest. Cleonymus was of the blood royal ; but as he seemed 
io be of a violent temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he 
was neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Areus was 
appointed to the throne. This was an old complaint, which 
he had against the citizens in general. But to this we must 
add that, when advanced in years, he had married a young 
woman of great beauty named Chelidonis, who was of the royal 
family and daughter to Leoty chides. Chelidonis entertainhng 
a violent passion for Acrotatus the son of Areus, who was both 
young and handsome, rendered the match not only uneasy hut 
disgraceful to the enamoured Cleonymus ; for tli^re was not a 
man tn Sparta, who djd not kpow how much he was despised 
by his wife. These domestic misfortMnes, added to bis public 
ones, provoked him to apply to Pyrrhus ; who marched to 
Sparta with twenty-five thousand foot ; tvyo thousand horse, and 
twenty-four elephants^ Such mighty preparations render it evi* 
dent at one view, that Pyrrhus did not come to gain Sparta 
for Cleonymus, but Peloponnesus ibr himself. He madf» indeed 
very different professions to the Lacedaemonians, yrho sent an 
embassy to him at Megalopolis : for he told them^ that he was 
only come to set free the cities, which were in subjection to 
Antigonus ; and (what is more extraordinary) that he fully in- 
tended, if nothing happened to prevent it, to send his yoiiafer 

g Ortginaliy called Edessa, and the residence of Uie Macedonian 
kings, till Philip removed the court to Pella. The name was dianged 
by Caranus, the founded of that kingd(»n, from his having surprise^ 
it during u storm, under t)ie guidance <rf * herd of go«ts.» 
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sons to Spartfr-for a Lacedaemonian education, that they might 
in this respect hs^ve tlie advantage of all other kings. 

With these pretemies he amused those that came to meet 
hinn on his march ; but, as soon as he set foot in Laconia, he 
began to plunder and ravage it. And upon the embassadors 
representing that he had commenced hostilities without a pre- 
vious declaration of war, he said ; *' And do we not know, that 
you Spartans never declare beforehand what measures you are 
going to take ?'^ to which a Spartan named Mandricidas, who 
was in company, replied in his Laconic dialect ; 'Mf thou art a 
god, thou wilt do us no harm, because we have ^k>ne thee none : 
if thou art a man, perhaps we may find a better man than thy- 
self." 

In the mean time he moved toward Lacedaemon, and was 
advised by Cleonymus to give the assault immediately upon 
his arrivaU But Pyrrhus (as we are told) fearing that his sol- 
diers might plunder the city if they took it by night, put him off, 
and said they would proceed to the assault the next day. For 
he knew that there were but few men within the city, and 
those unprepared on account of his sudden approach ; and that 
Areus the king was absent, being gone to Crete to succour the 
Gortynians. The contemptible idea, which Pyrrhus had con- 
ceived of its weakness and want of men, was the principal 
thing that saved the city. For, supposing that he should not 
find the least resistance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, 
and sat quietly down ; while the helots and friends of Cleo- 
nymus busied themselves in adorning and preparing his house, 
in expectation that Pyrrhus would sup with him there that 
evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedaemonians resolved in the first 
place to send off their women to Crete, but they strongly op- 
posed it: and Archidamia, entering the senate with a sword in 
her hand, complained of the mean opinion which they enter- 
tained of the women, if they imagined that they would survive 
the destruction of Sparta. They next determined to draw 
a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, and at each end o( it to 
sink wagbns into the ground as deep as the naves of the wheels, 
that so being firmly fixed they might stop the course of the ele- 
phants. As soon as the work was begun, both matrons and maids 
joined them : the former with robes tucked up, and the latter 
in their under- garments only, to assist the aged. Those that 
were intended for the fight they advised to repose themselves, and 
in the mean time they undertook to finish a third part of the 
trench, which they effected before morning. This trench Tac- 
cording to Phylarchus) was in breadth six and in d^pth lour 
cubits, and eight hundred feet long. Hieronymus makes it less. 
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Af day-break, the enemy was in motion : upon whi^ ike 
women armed the youth with their own hands, and gave them 
the trench in ch£.rge, exhorting them, at the same time, (o 
guard it well, and representing, " How delightful it would 
be to conquer in the view of their country, or how glorious to 
eipire in the arms of their mothers and their wives, when they 
had met their deaths as liecame Spartans!" As lor Chelidoois, 
the retired into her own apartment with a rohe about be^ 
neck, determined to end her days by it, rather than to fall (if 
the city were taken) into Cleonymus' hands. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with . his infantry against the 
Spartans, who waited for him under a rampart of fields. 
But, beside that the ditch was scarcely passable, he found that 
there was no £rm footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, be- : 
cause of the looseness of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy, 
observing this, made a circuit about the trench with two thou- 
sand Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, and endeavoured 
to open a passage on the quarter of the wagons. But these 
were so deeply fixed and so closely locked together, that they 
not only obstructed their passage, but rendered it difficult for 
the Spartans to come up and make a close defence. The Gauk 
were now beginning to drag out the wheels, and draw the 
wagons into the river ; when young Acrotatus perceiving the 
danger traversed the city with three hundred men, and by the 
advantage of some hollow ways surrounded Ptolemy, not hav- 
ing been seen till be began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy 
was now forced to face about, and stand on the defensive. In 
the confusion many of his soldiers, running foul of each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch or fell under the wag<His. At last, 
after a long dispute, and much effusion of blood, they were 
entirely routed. The old men and the women were witnesses 
uf this valiant exploit of Acrotatus ; and as he returned through 
the city to his post covered with blood, bold and elated with 
his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women taller and more 
graceful than ^ver, and. they could not help envying Chelidonis 
such a lover. Nay, some of the old men followed and cried 
out : ** Go, Acrotatus, and enioy Chelidonis ; and may your 
offspring be worthy of Sparta I '(r) 

The dispute was more obstinate, where Pyrrhus fought In 
person. Many of the Spartans distinguished themselves in the 
action, and among the rest Phyllius made a glorious stand. He 

T How fallen from the purity of their ancestors, who (as appears 
from the Life of Lycurgus, Vol. I.) did not think adultery a possi- 
ble crime at Sparta, and had therefore ijiade no penal provision 
against it !* 
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slew fiunibers, that endeavoured to force a passage ; and when 
be found himself ready to faint under bis wounds, he gave up 
bis post to one of the officers that was near him, and retired to 
die in the midst of his own party,that the enemy might not get 
bis body into tlwfir power. 

Night partfrf the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in his 
tent, had the Following dream : he thought he darted lightning 
upon Laced8emon,(s) which set all the city on fire, and that the 
sight filled him with joy. The transport awakening him, he 
ordered his officers to put their nien under arms ; and to some 
of his friends he related his vision, from which tie assured him- 
self that he should take the city by storm. The thing was re* 
ceived with admiration and a general assent ; but it was hot 
satisfactory to Lysimachus. He said that, as no foot is to Jread 
on places struck by lightmng,(f) the Deity by this Inight pre- 
signify to Pyrrhus, that the city should remain inaccessible to 
him. Pyrrhus replied, "These visions may serve as amuse- 
ments for the vulgar, but there is not any thing in the world 
more uncertain. While, then, you have your weapohs in your 
hands, remember, my friends, 

The best of omens is tlie cause of Pyrrhus." W 

So saying, he arose, and as soon as it was light renewed tlie 
attack. The Lacedaemonians stood upon their defence, with 
an alacrity and spirit above their strength : and the women 
attended, supplying them with arms, giving bread and drink.to 
such as wanted them, and taking care of the wounded. The 
Macedonians then attempted to fill up the ditch, bringing im- 
mense quantities of materials, and throwing them in, so as to 
cover the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lacedaemonians 
on their part redoubled their eflforts against them: when sud- 
denly Pyrrhus appeared upon their side of the trench, where 
the wagons had been planted to stop the passage, advancing at 

jk 

s Some, instead of «ms, read «e«s: and then the English will 
ran thus, " He thought an eagle darted lightning," &e. But if that 
reading be prefen-ed, because the eagle bore Jupiter's thunder, and 
Pyrrhus had the name of * Eagle,' it ought to take place likewise in 
the last member of the sentence, which should be rendered, *' and 
that the sight filled the eagle with joy." 

t To this Persius alludes, ii. 27. — Evitandumque bidental* 
u Parody of a line in Hector's speech to Polydamas, 11. xii. 24S. 
(L.) in which the word "Pyrrhus" is substituted for ** our country.'^ 
A noble maxim, in its original form ! Epaminondas, ut the battle of 
'l.euctra,' when dissuaded on account of some jjufuvourable omens 
from giving battle, made a similar reply.* ' 

ec2 . 
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fby speed toward the city. The soldiers who had the charge 
of that post cried out, and the women fled, with loud shrieks 
and waitings. In the mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on, and 
overthrowing all that opposed him. But his horse receiving 
a wound in the belly, from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and 
plunging in the pains of death, threw him upon a steep and 
slippery ground. As his friends pressed toward Viim in great 
confusion, the Spartans came boldly up, and makii^ good use 
of their arrows drove them all back. Upon this Pyrrhus put an 
entire stop to the action, thinking the Spartans would abate of 
their vigour, ^dw that they were almost all wounded, and vast 
numbers of them slain. But the fortune of Sparta, whether 
the were satisfied with this trial of the unassisted valour of her 
sons, or wished to show her power to retrieve the most despe- 
rate circumstances, just as their hopes were beginning to expire, 
brought to their relief from Corinth, Aminius the Phocean, one 
of Antigonus's officers, with an army of strangers ; and these 
had no sooner entered the town, than Areus their king arrived 
from Crete with two thousand men more. The women now 
immediately retired to their houses, thinking it needless to con- 
cern themselves any farther in the war: the old men likewise, 
who notwithstanding their -age had been forced to bear arms, 
were dismissed, and the new supplies substituted in their 
place. 

These reinforcements served only to animate the courage of 
Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to take the town. Find- 
ing, however, that he could effect nothing, after a series of 
losses and ill success he quitted the siege, and began to collect 
booty from the country, intending to pass the winter there. 
But fate is unavoidable. There existed at that time a strong 
-contention at Argos, between the parties of Aristeaa and Aris- 
tippus ; and, as Arlstippus appeared to have a connexion with 
Afl^gonus, Aristeas, to be beforehand with him, called in Pyrr- 
hus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes grew as fast as they were cut off, 
who, if he met with success, only considered it as a step to 
higher things— and if with disappointment, endeavoured to 
compensate it by some new advantage, would neither let bis 
victories nor his losses put a period to his disturbing both the 
world and himself. He began "his march, therefore, immediate- 
ly for Argos. Areus, by frequent ambushes, and by possessii^ 
himself oT the difficult passes, cut off many of the^ Gauls and 
Molossians who brought up his rear. In. the sacrifice which 
Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a head ; and 
the soothsayer had thence forev^med him, that he was m dan- 
ger of losing some person dear to hm^r Birt^ in the hurry and 
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di^fder of thk unexpected attack, he forgot the menace from 
the victim, and ordered his son Ptolemy, with some of his 
guards, to the assistance of the rear, whilst he himself pushed 
on and disengaged his main bodj from those dangerous pass- 
ages.. In-the mean time, Ptolemy met with a very warm recep- 
tion ; for he was engaged by a select party of Lacedaemonians, 
under the command of Evalcus. In the heat of action, a Cre- 
tan of Aptera, named'Oroesus, a man of remarkable strength 
and swiftness, came up with the young prince as he was ^ght- 
* ing with great gallantry, and, with a blow on the side, laid him 
dead upon the spot. As soon as be fell, his party turned their 
backs and fied. The Lacedsembnians pursued them, and, in 
the ardour of victory, insensibly advancing into the open plain, 
got at a considerable distance from their infantry. Pyrrhus, 
who by this time had heard of the death of his son, and was 
deeply afflicted by it, drew out his Molossian horse, and charg- 
ing at the head of them, satiated himself with the blood of the 
Lacedaemonians. He always, indeed, appeared great and in- 
virrciblein arms; but now, in point of courage and fot^e, he 
outdid all his former exploits. Having found out Evalcd^, hfe 
spurred his horse against him : but Evalcus, inclining a little on 
one side, aimed a stroke at him which had nearly cut off his 
bridle hand. It happened, however, only to cut the reins; and 
Pyrrhus, seizing the favourable moment, ran him through with 
his spear: then springing from his horse, he fought on foot, and 
made a terrible havoc of those brave Lacedaemonians, who en- 
deavoured to protect the body of Evalcus* The heavy loss 
which Sparta now suflfered, was solely owing to the ill-timed 
ambition of her leaders ; for the war was at an end before the 
engagement. (7?) 

Pyrrhus having thus sacrificed to the manes of his son, and 
celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, had vented much of 
his grief in the fury of the combat, and marched more compos- 
ed to Argos. Finding that Antigonus kept the high grounds 
adjoining to the plain, he encamped near the town of Nauplia. 
Next day he sent a herald tc^ Antigonus, charged with abusive 
terms, and with a challenge to come down into the field, and 
fight with him for the kingdom. Antigonus said, *' Time is the 
weapon which 1 use, as much as the sword ; and if Pyrrhus is 
weary of his life, there are many ways to end it." To both 

V Dacier quotes a proverb upon this occasion^ '* That one ought 
to lay a silver bridge for a flying enemy i" and upon the spirit of this 
Themistocles acted, in hurrying Xerxes out of Greece after the batw 
tie of Salamis .• 
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the kings came embassadors from Argos, entreating them to »e* 
tire, and to prevent that city from being sUbjedted to either, 
which bad a friendship for theoi both. Antigonus agreed to 
the overture^ aiKl sent bis son to the Atgives as a hostage. Pyrr- 
hus, at the same time, promised to retire ; but sending no host- 
age, be vras much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pjrihus was aiarmed with a tre- 
mendous prodigy : for the heads of the sacrifice-oxen, when se- 
vered from the bodies, were seen to thrust out tiieir tongues, 
and lick up their own gore. And in Argos, the priestess of 
Apollo Lyceus ran about the streets, crying out that she saw 
the city full of dead carcasses and blood, and an eagle joining 
in the figbt, and then immediately vanishing. 

In the dead of night, Pyrrhus approached the walls, and find- 
ing the gate called Diamperes opened to him by Aristeas, he 
was not discovered till his Grauls had entered) and seized the 
market place. But the gate not being high enough to receive 
the elephants, they were forced to take oiOT their towers; and 
having afterward put them on again in the dark, it could not be 
done without noise and loss of time, by which means they were 
discovered. The Argives ran into the citadel called Aspis,(zr) 
and other places of defence, and sent to call in Antigonus. But 
he only advanced toward the walls, to watch his opportunity 
for action, and contented himself with sending to them some of 
his principal officers and his son, with considerable succours. 

At the same time, A reus arrived in the town with a thousand 
Cretans, and the most active of his Spartans. All these troops 
fell at once upon the Gauls, and threw them into great disor- 
der. Pyrrhus entered at a place called Cylarabis(a;) with great 
noise and loud shouts, which were echoed by the Gauls ; but 

w There was an annual feast at Argos in honour of Juno, called 
Hfau* (Junonia) and also * Hecatombia,' from the he<!atoinb of oxen 
then offered. Among' other eames, the following prize was proposed 
for the youth : In a place of considerable strength, above the thea- 
tre, a brazen buckler was nailed to the wall, and they were to try 
their strength in plucking it off. The victor was crowned with a 
myrtle garland, and had the buckler [in Greek, » Aspis,'] for his 
pains — hence the name of the fort. Not only the youth of Argos, 
but strangers, were admitted to the contest ; as appears from Pin- 
dar, where, speaking of Diagoras of Rhodes, he says, 

The Argive buckler knew him. 

0£.X3fF. vii. XS^ 

X Cylarabis was a place of exercise, near one of the gates of Ar- 
gos. aee Pausan, ii. 22, and Uv. xxxiv. 26. 
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iie tbou^t their shouts vrere neither full nor bold, but rather 
expressive of terror and distress. He therefore advanced in 
the utmost haste, pushing forward his cavalry, though thej 
inarched in danger, on account of the drains and sewers, of 
which the city was full. Besides, in this nocturnal war, it was 
impossible either to see what was done, or to hear what orders 
were given. The soldiers were scattered about, and lost their 
way among the narrow streets ; neither could the officers rally 
them in the darkness, amidst such a variety of noises, and in 
such straight passages ; so that both sides continued without ef- 
fecting any thing, and waited for daylight. 

At the first dawn, Pyrrbus was concerned to see the Aspis 
full of armed men : but his concern was changed into conster^ 
nation, when, among the many figures in the market place, he 
beheld a wolf and a bull in brass, represented in the act of en- 
gaging : for he recollected an old oracle, which had foretold, 
*' that it was his destiny to die, whenever he should see a wolf 
encountering a bull.'' The Argivessay these figures were erect- 
ed in memory of an accident which had happened among them 
long before. They inform us, that when Danaus first entered 
their country, as he passed through the district of Thyreatis;(2^) 
by the way of Pyramia, which leads to Argos, he saw a wolf 
^hting with a bull. Danaus imagined that the wolf represent- 
ed himself; for, being a stranger, he came to attack the na- 
tives, as the wolf did the bull. He therefore waited to see the 
issue of the fight ; and the wolf proving victorious, he offered 
his devotions to Apollo Lyceus, and then assaulted and took the 
town ; Gelanor, who was at that time king, being deposed by a 
faction. Such is the history of those figures. 

Pyrrbus quite disperited at the sight, and perceiving at the 
same time that nothing succeeded according to his hopes, 
thought it best to withdraw. Fearing that the gates were too 
narrow, he sent orders to his son Helenus, who had been left 
with the main body without the town, to demolish part of the 
wall and assist the retreat, if the enemy tried to obstruct it. 
But the person whom he sent mistaking the order in the hurry 
and tumult, and delivering it in quite a contrary sense, the, 
young prince entered the gates with the rest of the elephants 
and the best of his troops, and. marched to assist his father. 
Pyrrbus was now retiring ; and, while the market-place af* 
forded room both to retreat and to fight, he often faced about 
and repulsed the assailants. But, when from that broad place 
he came into the narrow street leading to the gate he fell in 

y See Strab. viii. and Thucyd. v. 41.* 
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with tho8€ who were advancing to his asBistance. It was in 
vain to call out to them to fall back, there were but few that 
could hear him ; and such as did hear, and were most dispos- 
ed to obej his orders, were pushed back by those who came 
pouring in behind. The largest of the elephants, likewise, waas 
Ndlen in the gateway on his side ; and braying there io a horri- 
ble manner, stopped ttiose who would hare gonte out And 
among the elephants already in the town, one named Nicon, 
seeking to recover his master who had fallen off wounded, 
rushed against the party that was retreating ; and overturned 
both friends and enemies promiscuously, till he found the body. 
He then took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his two 
tusks returned in great fury, and trod down all before bint. 
When they were thus pressed and crowded together, none of 
them could do any thing singly, but the whole multitude like 
one close compacted body rolled this way and that all together. 
They exchanged but few blows with the enemy, either in front 
or rear, and the greatest harm they did was to themselves. 
For, if any man drew his sword or levelled his pike, he could 
not recover the one, or put up the other ; the next person there- 
fore, whoever he happened to be, was necessarily wounded, 
and thus many of them fell by tbe hands of each other. • 

Pyrrhus, seeing the billows and the tempest rolling about 
him, took off the plume by which his helmet was distinguished, 
and gave it to one of his friends. Then trusting to the good- 
ness of his horse, be rode in among the enemy, who were ha- 
rassing his rear ; and was accidentally wounded through the 
breastplate with a javelin. The wound was neither dangerous, 
nor large ; but be turned against the man that gave it, who was 
an Argive of no note, the son of a poor old woman. This 
woman among others, looking upon the hght from the roof of a 
house, beheld her son thus engaged. Seized with terror at the 
sight, she took up a large tile with both hands, and threit it at 
Pyrrhus. Tbe tile fell upon his head, and notwithstanding his 
helmet crushed the lower vertebrae of his neck. Darkness in 
a moment covered bis eyes, his hands let go the reins, and he 
fell from his horse by Licymnius' torab.(z) The crowd, that 

s There is something strikingly contemptible in the fate of this 
ferocious warrior. What reflections may it not afford to those 
scourges of mankind, who in order to extend their power and gratify 
their pride, tear out. the vitals of human society ! How unfortu^ 
nate that they do not recollect their own personal insignificance, 
and consider, while they are disturbing the peace of the earth, that 
they are beings whom an old woman may kill witli a stone ? It is 
impossible here to foi-get the obscure fate of Charles the TwclWi, 
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was about bim, did not know who he was; but one Zopyrus 
who served under Aiitigonus, and two or three others coining 
up recognized him, and dragged him into a porch that was at 
hand just as he was beginning to recover from the blow. Zo- 
pyrus drew his lllyriari blade to cut off his head, when Pjrrrhus 
opened his eyes, and gave him so fierce a look that he was 
struck with terror. His hands trembled, and between his de- 
sire to give the stroke and his confusion he missed his neck, 
and only wounded him in the mouth and chin, so that it was t 
long time before he could separate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known ; and Alcyoneus 
the son of Antigonus came hastily up, and asked- for the head, 
as if he wanted only to look upon it. But as soon as he had 

or the following verses that describe tliem, extracted from John- 
son's • Vanity of Human Wishes ;* but too strikingly characteristic 
of the views and conduct of Buonaparte (1806): May it likewise 
characterize his fate I — Servetur ad itnum. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride. 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
Xo dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 
O'er love, o'er fear extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain : 
Vo joys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine. 
And on(S capitulate, and one resi^. 
Peace courts his hand, but spreaos her charms in vain : 
•• Think nothing gain'd," he cries, " till nought remain ; 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fiy, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The march begins in military state. 
And nations on his eye suspended wait. 
> Stem famine g^uards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realm of frost. 
He comes : not want and cold his course delay— —^ 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day ! 
The vanquish'd hero leaves his broken bands. 
And shows his miseries in distant lands : 
Condemn'd a needy supplicant to wait. 
While ladles Interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not Chance^at length her error mend ? 
*D«d no subverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground f 
His fall was destin'd to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubloua hand. 
He left the name, at which the world gr^w pfde ! 
To point » monJ,-or adorn a tale ! 
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got it, he rode off with it to his father, and cait it at his feef, 
as he was sitting with bis friends. Antigonus looking upon the 
head, and knowing it, thrust his son from him and struck him 
with his staff, calling him an impious and a barbarous wretch. 
Then putting his robe before bis eyes, he wept in remem- 
brance of the fate of his grandfather Antigoniis,(a) and that of 
his father Demetrius, two instances in his own bouse of the 
mutability of fortune. As for the head and body of Pyrrhus, 
he ordered them to be laid in raagni6cent attire upon -the fune- 
ral pile, and burned. After this, Alcyoneus having met with 
Helenus in <''»ep distress and a mean garb, addressed him cour- 
teously, and conducted him to his father ; who said, <^ In this, 
my son, you have acted much better than before, but still you 
are deficient ; for you should have taken off that mean habit, 
which is a greater disgrace to us the victors, than it is to the 
vanquished." 

He then paid his respects to Helenus in a very obliging man- * 
ner, and sent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. He gave 
also the same kind reception to Pyrrhus' friends, after he had 
made himself master of his whole camp and army. 

a Antigonus I. as we have stated in a former note, was killed at 
the battle of Ipsus ; and Demetrius I. whose Life Plutarch has writ- 
ten, died in the dungeon, where he bad been long confined by his 
son-Jn-laW Seleucus. 



END or VOL. Ill* 
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